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NOTICE TO INSMtJOTERa,— ■ •» 

BT THE mt g^k «* ^ 

AMERICAN EDI'BQIL - a-. - 



An attentive examination of Dr. Laidner's ** Outlinee of EBstOTy," 
on the first appearance of the work, satisfied me that it was well 
suited to be a text-book of general history in our schools and acade- 
mies. The author*s arrangement is such as to present a clear and 
connected view of 'the subject ; the accurate chronology serves not 
only to fix important dates, but to guard the student fix)m errors which 
might arise in carrying fi>rward the whole history in connexion ; and 
the selection of interesting and striking fiicts, together with the ma»* 
teily style of the narrative, may redeem the study of general history 
Irom that dry and repulsive character which has bat too often been 
a just subject of complaint 

With this view of the merits of the work, I determined to present 
it to my own classes, in order to show them how the particular periods 
of which they had been studying in the classical works of Robertson, 
Scott, and others, stood related to the whole history of the world ; and 
to guide them in the selection of periods and works of history for 
their future study. 

To insure what seemed to mo the largest possible amount of benefit 
to the pupil, from the study of the ** Outlines," I have prepared ques* 
tions not only for examination on the text of the whele work, but also 
separate ones to be answered from maps. A moment's reflection will 
satisfy any intelligent person, that a constant reference to maps is ne- 
cessary to a correct understanding of history. It is more particularly 
important in a work like the present, where the transitbns from one 
country to another are necessarily rapid and frequent The questions 
in this edition, referring to modem maps, may generally be answered 
from a school atlas, or from the large maps of Finley or Tanner, 
which are usually hung up in school-rooms. Those relating to ancient 
history will require an ancient atlas. Dr. Butler's, which I am happy 
to learn is shortly to be republished in this city, is the most conve- 
nient, as it is of the cabinet size, and is furnished with an index, by 
referring to which, any place named in the atlas may be foun<^in a 
few moments. In that part of the work which relates to modem his- 
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VI NoncB mr thb ambucam editor. 

tosy^thieiire placet; HH ip be found in any common mapi, mn 

times mimtioned in' coanelfpn with marehei, batdea, ^bo, IV) 

tain the ntoatiQa of thdbe pl^pea, the pupil can hava leooone to a 
gaaetteer; bot-inrtanoes of iiii kind ara of each nn oocnitvnoe, 

that a tingle gaaetteer wfil atf ply aoflfee for the nw of a whole lehool. 

In prepanng the ^^ om , 1 have endeavorad not to lote tight of 
the principle of «j»»cia#on by which events datet, and pLacea ara 
oonneelad and retained in the mind. Upon thit ctiCDnMtance,Ifoaiid 
the hopak^Mtyoung penont who may nte the work will acqaiM, not 
only an aoquaintmioe with the outlinet of hittoiy, but a more Uulmg 
knowledge of chronolQgy and of anciedt and modem geogmphy than 
it attainable l^ any other mode of ttudy. 

The work itael^ of which I have thut performed the humble oflSce 
ofan editor, profettet to be no more than a tketch. But it it a tketch 
drawn with a matterly hand. The broad linet— the characteriatic 
featoret, are all there. The lover of antiquity — ^the admirer of chiv- 
aliy— the ttodent of modem politict^ will alike be ttrack with ita 
force and troth; and the tjrro may contemplate itt bokl outline with- 
out foar of its oonrupting hit tatte or mkiflaHii^ big judgment 

J. F. 

PkiUMpkia, M. n, 1831. : . ^ a * 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb object of the writer of the present volume has 
been to give a correct, and, as far as the limits would 
permit, a comprehensive epitome of the history of the 
world, which accuracy of narration and chronology 
wx>uld render valuable as a book of reference, and in 
which general viewa and reflections would remove the 
dryness inseparable from a mere enumeration of facts. 
As a portion of a Cyclopedia, it is to the historical 
volumes what in an atlas the map of the world is to 
those which follow it, representing in connexion what 
they exhibit isolated, and displaying the relative pro- 
portions and importance of the several parts* Its chief 
utility will be, doubtless, as a book of reference for 
those who are already versed in history ; yet it is hoped 
that even the tyro who studies it with attention will 
find himself, at the termination of his labor, ignorant of 
few of the great characters and events which occur in 
the history of the world. 

Where brevity was a matter of such paramount im- 
portance, few will expect the graces of style ; and it 
will, perhaps, be conceded, that the repetition ^f the 
same figures and modes of speech was almost un- 
avoidable where like events so frequently occurred. 

For the plan of dividing the last two parts into 
periods, the author is indebted to the celebrated Mul- 
ier, and has adopted several of the divisions employed 
by him in his Universal History. That work (the in- 
accuracies of which are to be regretted), with those of 
Schlosser, Gibbon, Hallam, and others, has been used 



in addition to contemporary and national historiea, in 
the composition of these Outlines. The (Mental por- 
ti<Hi has been chiefly derived from the worka of Gib- 
bon, Malcolm, and Hammer. 

To prevent any miaconception, the reader is requested 
to bear in mind that the present is a volmneof jwliftcal 
hitlory, mankind being regarded in it only as divided 
into great societieaj and that, consequently, when true 
or false reUgious are spoken of, it is only in their poli- 
tical relations that they are viewed. In a work of this 
kind, theological discussion would have been altogether 
irrelevant and out of place. 

The history of any country or people may be read 
consecutively by consulting the index, where, under its 
name, will be found reference to the pages where it is 
mentioned. The wars and political relations of two 
countries will be best known by reading the corre- 
sponding parts of the history of each. 



AnVEETlBIEMENT OP THE AHERICAK EDITCtt. 

In preparing the present edition for publication, it 
was deemed advisable to make some alterations and 
additions in that portion of the work which is devoted 
to the history of the United States. This part of the , 
Outlines has therefore been enlarged, so for as was con- ' 
sistent with the author's general plan. 
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ANCIENT pISTORYS* "' <•/.* . 

CHAR I'^C ,^^- 

INTRODVCniON. ^ . "^ V 

Of Mar^, 

Thbre are di^rent races of our fipecies occupying the vari- 
ous portioDS of the earth, and distinguished from each other in 
corporeal structure and in mental development These nu- 
merous varieties are, by the ablest investigators, reduced to 
three principal stems, viz. the Caucasian or Europeo-Arabic, 
— the Mongol, and the Negro or Ethiopic. The first contains 
the people of Asia, north and south of the great mountain 
range of Caucasus and its continuation to the Ganges, of Eu- 
rope, and of Northern Africa; the second, the people of East- 
ern Asia and of America ; the third, the tribes with woolly 
hair and sable skin that people the African contment Yet 
many tribes can with difficulty be brought under any one of 
these divisions : the endless variety of Nature is as apparent 
in the human race as in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Original Seat of Man. 

It is, perhaps, a useless inquiry to search after the re^on 
in which man was first placed, the paradise of his first days 
of innocence and happiness. The only historic clew we pos- 
sess are the names dt the four rivers, said in the Hebrew re- 
cords to have watered the land in which the progenitors of 
the human race dwelt But as no four rivers can be found 
on the present surface of the earth agreeing in all points 
with those mentioned by Moses, our safost course is to con- 
fine ourselves to the inquiry after the region where those who 
escaped the great uiundation .which overwhelmed the earth, 
resumed their destined course oflife and occupatioUf 

The general opinion, founded on the literal interpretation 
of Scri^ur^, has long been, that at the time of the flood all 

B 
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nmnUn^ peiidied, save Noah and hiB fimiily. Some, how- 
ever, caatend, that the words of the mspired writer are not 
to be taken so strictly, and that as his information was des- 
tined for a particular portion of muikin^ it mav have been 
only intended to instruct them in me history or the race to 
which they belonged, while that of other races may have 
been passed over in sflence^ Hence they wonld infer toat we 
are not precluded by the Mosaic writings from supposing, that 
at the time of the great inundation other portions of numkind 
may have saved themselves in difierent manners and places. 
They therefore look to the higher regions of the earth, and' 
find three elevated raiiges in the neighborhood of the three 
distinct stems into ^ich we find mankind divided. The lofty 
range extending from the Black Sea to the east of India has 
been at all times re^;arded^as being, either itself or the lands 
south of it, the original seat of the Caucasian race. Still 
more east, beyond "Hbet and the desert of Gobi, rises another 
range, regarded as the original seat of the Mongol race which 
dwells around it: and the Mountains of the Moon and their 
branches are thought to point out the primitive abodes of the 
Negro race. America, it is probable, was not, till long after, 
adapted for the abode of man. 

These, however, are all questions of curiosity rather than 
of historical importance. At the dawn of all history we find 
ihe various races of mtmkind distinct, and no history informs 
us of the origin of the difierenaes. We have therefore ooly 
to consider them in their separate states, or as intermingled 
with and af^ting each other. 

Original State of Man. 

Another point which has given occasion to a ffood deal of 
ingenious conjecture, is the original state of mankind. Philo- 
sophers, on surveying the human race in its different situa^ 
tions, have traced out four distinct states, — those of the mere 
fimit and plant-eater, the hunter, the herdsman, and the cul- 
tivator, — and have generally inferred that man has pro- 
ffreasively passed through all these states, commencing at the 
bwesL Vet this is still but mere conjecture, unsupported by 
any historic evidence. No tribe has ever yet been found to 
civilize itself; instruction and improvement always come to 
it from abroad ; and experience would rather lead to the. in- 
ference, that the savage is a degeneration from the civilized 
life. In the very earuest' history, that of the Bible, We find 
the pastoral and agricultural life coexisting almost fitmi the 
commencement of the world; at all periods we find man 
poBBeased of the useful and neceasary arts, the master of 
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flocks and herds, the employer of the spade, the plow, and 
the sickle. It is in vain we seek for commencement, — all is 
progress. In imagination, we may conceive a time, when 
the human race was in the lowest degree of culture ; hut, on 
inquiry, we everywhere, meet the arts, meet men collected 
into societies, meet property, legislation, and government 

It may perhaps he collected from the testimony of the 
sacred Scriptures, and from the deductions of philosophy, that 
man has always existed in society, and that the first societies 
were &milies, the first form of government patriarchal : and 
the following may he stated as Sie most prolMible hypothesis; 
namely, that man commenced his existence in the social state 
under the mild and gentle form of government denominated 
patriarchal ; that his first nourisl^pent was the fruits of trees 
and plants, which ripened in abundance for the supply of his 
wants in some temperate and f^^rtile region of the earth, 
possibly that at the south of Caucasus, or where now extends 
the paradisal vale of Cashmeer ; that gradually he became a 
keeper of flocks and herds, and a ^loltivator of com ; that 
families spread and combined; and that fircnn their union 
arose monsux^ed, the most ancient form of extended civil 
• government. • 

It is in this last state that we propose to consider mankind, 
and to trace the great and important events that have taken 
place among the various stems and branches of the human 
race; to £ow how, beneath the guiding energy of the 
Creator and Ruler, the great machine of human society has 
proceeded on its way, at times advancing, at times apparently 
retrograding, in the path of perfection and happiness. And the 
final result of our view of the deeds and destinies of man 
will, we trust, be a firm conviction in the mind of every 
raider that private and public felicity is the result alcxie c^ 
good education, wise laws, and just government, and that all 
power which is not based on equity is unstable and transient 

It is to the Caucasian race tnat the history of the world 
must mainly confine itself, for with that race has originated 
almost all that ennobles and dignifies mankind: it is the 
chief depository of literature, and the great instructor of 
philosophical, political, and relimous systems. We shall re- 
strict ourselves, therefore, chiefly to the history of that race, 
briefly premising views of the state and character of the 
Ethiopians, the Mongols, and the Indians. ^^ 

.^kiopians. 

We have already observed, that under this name are in- 
eluded all the inhabitants of Afi-ica whose bodily conforma- 
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tion does not prove them to be of the Cancasian race. The 
indefiniteness of the term Ethiopian employed by the Greeks, 
and applied by them to all people of a dark compIezioQ, and 
the similar indefiniteness of Uie Hebrew Cushy prevent our 
being able positively to say whether the obscure traditions of 
the .Ethiopian power extending along the Mediterranean to 
the straits of Gades, and of that people having, under their 
king Tearcho, made themselves so formidable to the inhalst- 
ants of the coasts of the ^gean, are to be underetood of a 
purely Negro empire, or of, what is much mcate probable, a 
state like that of Egypt, where the lower orders of socie^ 
were of Negro, the higher and dominant classes of Caucasian 
race. Witiun the historic period of both ancient and modem 
times, the iBthiopian race only appears as furnishing slaves 
£)r the service of the Caucasian, to whom it has been always 
as inferior in mental power as in bodily configuration. Though 
modem travel has discovered withm the torrid wastes of 
Africa large commun iti^ ruled over by Negro princes, and 
a knowle^e of man/^Mhe usefiil arte, yet civilization and 
^policy have never rearea their heads in me nngenial dime. 
As literature has never been theirs, whatever revolutions 
may have taken place amonjg them are buried in oblivion, and 
they claim no station of eminence in the history of the world. 

The Chinese. 

The Mongols stand ftr higher in the scale of intellect and 
in importance than the Ethiopians. As we proceed, we diall 
find mem striking terror into Europe by their arms and their 
numbers. One nation of this race, the Chinese, has long 
been an object of curiosity to the western world, firom ite ex- 
tent of empire and the singularity of ite social institutions. 

The Chinese empire occupies an extent of surface equal to 
that of all Europe, containing within it every variety of soil 
and climate, and natural production; thus rendering it in 
itself perfectiy independent of all foreign aid. In ite social 
institutions it has presented through afi periods a model of 
the primitive form of government, the patriarchal, and an 
exemplification of the evil of continuing it beyond ite just 
and necessary period. In China all is at a stand-still ; suc- 
ceeding ages add not to the knoy^ledge of those that have gone 
before; no one must presume to be wiser than his fathers: 
around the Son of Heaven, as they designate their emperor, 
assemble the learned of the land as his council; so in the 
provinces the learned in their several degrees around the 
governor; and laws and rules are passed firom the highest 
down to the bwest, to be by them given to the people. Every, 
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even the most minute, circumstance of common life is regu- 
lated by law. It matters not, for example, what may be the 
woal^ of an individual, he must wear the dress and build his 
house after the mode prescribed by ancient regulations. In 
China every thing bears the stamp of antiquity: immovable- 
nesB seems to be characteristic of the nation ; every imple- 
ment retains its primitive rude form; eveiy invention has 
stopped at the first step. The gradual progress towards per- 
fection of the Caucasian race is unknown in China; the plow 
is still drawn by men ; the written characters of their mono- 
syllabic language stand for ideas, not for simple sounds; and 
tne laborious task of learning to read occupies the time that 
might be employed in £he acquisition of valuable knowledge. 
Literature has been at all periods cultivated by a nation 
where learning (such as it is) is the only road to honor and 
dignity, and \Mois beginning with the five Kings of Con-fu- 
tsee, which equal the four Vedas of India in the honor in 
which they are held, have at all times been common in this 
empire. A marked feature in the Chinese character is the 
absence of imagination: all is the product of cold reason. 
The Kings speak not of a God, and present no system of re- 
ligion : every thing of that nature in China came from India. 
The uncertain history of China ascends to about 2500 
years before the Christian era ; the certain history commences 
about eight centuries before Christ According to Chi- 
nese tradition, the founders of the state, a hundr^ families 
in number, descended from the mountains of Kulcum, on the 
lake of IQiukhunor, north-west of China; and hence the 
middle provinces of Chensee, Leong, Honan, &c. were the 
first seats of their cultivation. These provinces are in the 
same climate as Greece and Italy. Twenty-two dynasties of 
princes are enumerated as having governed China to the 
present day, the actual emperor being the fifth jnonarch of 
the twenty-second or Tai Tsin dvnasty. Of these dynasties, 
one of the most remarkable is the Song, which ruled over 
the southern empire at the time China was divided into two, 
and fell beneath the arms of the Yver or mingled nomadic 
tribes, led to conquest bv the descendants of Oiingis Khan. 
This line, which reignea from A. D. 960 to 1280, distinguislih 
ed itself by the encouragement of the arts and sciences ; it 
cultivated relations with Japan, fostered trade and commerce, 
and in all things went Contrary to the established maxims of 
Chinese policy, and while it lasted the empire bloomed be- 
neath its sway ; but the hordes of the desert levelled its glo- 
ries, and its fate has been ever since held up as an awful 
warning to those who venture to depart even a hair's breadth 
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* ftom the ancient manneFS. At an earlier period« under the 
dynasty of Tain (248—206 & C), China fint received reli* 
flpon fix>m India; but the miflBJonariea were not artftd or pn»- 
dent enough to adapt it to Chinese maxima of state, and they 
were unsucceasful in the contest between them and the 
learned. At a later period, when the Buddhism of India had 
become the Lrunaism of Tibet, it entered China as the reli- 
gion of Foe, and by the worldly prudence of its bomzes or 
priests, succeeded in gaining a mvorable reception and be- 
coming the religicm of the state. Every thing tiiat hopes for 
succ^ in this country must jGill in with the natiimal charao- 
. ter. China has often been overcome, and its reigning dynasty 
changed ; but the manners and institutions of China reniain 
unaltered, as different from tiioee of the CaucasiBn race as 
the features of the Chinese &ce are from those of the Euro- 
pean. 

India. 

From the Chinese, a nation of cold reason, almost no refi- 
ion, monosyllabic, unharmonious language, and literature 

1 of events and valuable matter, we pass to their neighbors 
of India, whom every thing but color mdicates to belong to 
the same fiunily with the Europeans. Here we find flowing 
fimcy, and in Brahmanism a luxuriant system of religion, a 
majestic and richly inflected language, and a literature AlU 
to exuberance of the highest poetry. But India has no his- 
tory or chronology of^ its own, and it is in the time of the 
Persian kin^ that it first appears in the history of the world. 
Yet the testunony of antiquity, its proximity to the original 
land of the Caucasian race, and the primitive character of 
its social institutions, prove it to be one of the most ancient 
nations of the earth. 

In India, religion and priestly influence have eflfected what 
law and tradition have producea in China — ^the absolute pros- 
tration of the intellect of the nation. The fivstem of castes 
-sets a bar to all ambition and to all energy. No develojunent 
of mind can take place where every man*s station in life is 
immutably marked out for him. The nation presents at the 
present day the same spectacle which excited the wonder of 
the Greeks who accompanied Alexander ; an immense, gentle, 
and peaceful population ; abundance of wealth ; aU tlie usefiil, 
necessary, and ornamental arts of life ; a manifold, intricate 
system of religion, abounding in rites and ceremonies, many 
of them of the most lascivious character. 

Like China, India is an instance of the fatal effect of check- 
ing the free development of mind: here, too, every thing is 
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fltationaiT. The love of country is a feeling unknown to thd 
breast of the inhabitants, and India has TOen at all periods 
the easy prey of every invader whom its wealth atiacted. 
Omitting me fiibulous expeditions of Sesostris and Semirami% 
the earliest account we have of a conquest of any part of this 
country is of that by Cyrus and Darius L, kings of Persia ; 
next Alexander the Great with ease overthrew all that op- 
posed him, and, but for the refusal of his troops, would have 
planted his standards on the banks of the Gangea Seleucus 
Nicator ruled over the provinces conquered by Alexander, 
reached in conquest the banks of the Jumnah, and subdued a 
large portion of Bengal. When the feeble successors of Se- 
leucus had lost their power over other subject nations, their 
vicegerents were still obeyed during a period of 60 years by 
a great part of India. A hundred and twenty years after 
the death of Alexander, Antiochus the Great invaded and 
conquered a considerable portion of India ; and when he was 
overcome by the Romans, all his possessions west of the Indus 
fell to EuthvdemuB, the Grecian sovereign of Bactria, and 
India cheernillj^ obeyed him. • He was unable to e^ct the 
succession of his son Demetrius in Bactria; but over the In- 
dian provinces that prince reigned without opposition. Eu- 
cralides, the fifth of the Grsco-Bactrian kings, reunited to 
Bactria the Indian possessions, and every succeeding reigning 
line in Persia had dommions in India, till it was eventually 
overrun and occupied by Mohammedan conquerors. For the 
last thousand years it has been the prey oi every foreign 
spoiler. Thus India seems destined never to enjoy national 
independence : her countless millions doomed for ever to bow 
beneath a foreign sceptre, she stands an instructive monu- 
ment of the evus resulting from fettered intellect and priestly 
dominum. 



CHAP. n. 

TBS ANCIENT STATES OF CENTaAL AND- WEBTBUf ASIA. 

Bactria. 

AoooRDine to the traditions of hoary antiquity preserved 
in the sacred books of the JParsees, and in the Shah Nameh, 
the immortal poem of Ferdoosee, there existed in the most 
remote ages, with sacerdotal institutions akin to those of India, 
a mighty and extensive empire in Bactria or Eastern Persia. 
Grecian writers confirm this account, and it is fiirther proved 
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Sf the route of the Caucasian race, who, in their pro g r c aB 
ODg the mountains, must have been attracted by these fer- 
tile r^^ns, abounding in every production, protected by 
loAy impassable mountains to the north, and bordering on the 
realms of India and Babylonia. The branch of the Caucasian 
stem, called the Indo-Persian race, spread over Iran, the 
country between Babvlonia and India. Its chief seat was 
Bactria. Here, according to Persian tradition, ruled Cayn- 
marath, the first of men, or of kings, and his descendants, 
till Jeinsheed was overthrown by the Aramean Zohak. The 
system of religion named from Zoroaster prevailed in Bac- 
tria, and the sacerdotal caste stood in rights and privileges 
nearly on a par with the Bramins of India, who, probably, 
possessed originally a similar institution. The idolatrous 
Aramsean priesthood united itself with that of Bactria ; but 
when the Aramiean or Babylonian dominion sank, and the 
Iranian revived in the person of Feridoon, the old religicxi 
recovered its dominion. Changes d[ dynas^ affected it not; 
it passed to the Modes and Persians, and stiU was flourishmg 
when the disciples of Mohammed eztinffuished it in blood ; 
and it yet lingers among the Parsees of India, the descend- 
ants of those who sought refu^ in that country from perse- 
cution. But the simple religion of Zoroaster, which wor- 
shipped under the emblem of^ht and fire the Author of life 
and happiness, had not the delwsing effects of the intricate 
idolatry,4Jid metaphysics of India; and if Iran fell beneath 
foreign conquerors, the &ult was not in her eystem of re- 
ligion. 

Babylon and Assyria, 

We now begin to tread on more solid ground, for in the 
earliest portion of the far most credible ancient history, that 
of the Hebrews, we observe a recognition of the empires of 
Babylon and Assyria. From them, too, we mav infer, that 
Babylon was the more ancient, for the city of that name is 
mentioned at a time while the Hebrews were still in the no- 
madic state. We hear not till long after of Nineveh, the 
Assyrian capital on the Tigris. 

The Babylonians dwelt on the Tigris and the Lower Eu- 
phrates, and their industry had made their land the garden 
of Asia. They were a peacefiil people, as is ^own by their 
manu&ctures, and their provisions for watering their lands. 
Herodotus describes them as a luxurious trafiicking people, 
fond of splendid dress and ornaments. Various dynasties of 
kings of the surrounding nations are related to have ruled in 
Babylon. This wealthy state must have been at all tunes ex 
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posed to the incursions of the nomadic tribes that surroonded 
It, and sometimes conquered by them. The city is stated to 
have been built in the most remote ages by the god Bel, and 
to have been enlarged and adorned by Semiramis, pr^Uv 
also a m^rthic personage. In the historic period, we mid it 
&rther unproved and adorned by Nebuchadnezzar and the 
queen Nitocris. The reign of Nebuchadnezzar vna tiie 
most brilliant period of Ba%lon. He ruled from the foot of 
Caucasus to the deserts of libva. Judasa, PhoBuicia, Egypt, 
all the tribes of the desert, dia homage to hig power. Bat 
the glory was transient : in the reiffn of his son the Babylo- 
nian dominion sank, never to rise, oeneath the anns of the 
Modes and Persians. 

The Assyrian empire on the Tigris and the Upper Eu- 
phrates, rose much later than the Babylonian, which it sub- 
dued, but which under the fiither of Nebuchadinezzar cast off 
the yoke, and attained the power we have just described. Of 
the Assyrian history little is known. 

A caste of priests named Chaldeans, distinguished for their 
knowledge of the order and courses of ^the heave4:dy bodies^ 
the objects of Babylonian worship, was to be fomid here ; BiA 
the early estabUsmnent of despot^ permitted not a division 
of the people into any other castes. These Cboldeans were 
divided into several orders un^er a head appointed by the 
king. Birth was not a necessary qualification for admittance 
into their body. We find (as in the case. of Daniel) Jews 
placed in the highest rank among them. They derived their 
support firom lands assigned to them. The nature of the oc- 
cupations of the Babylonians made a race of men of importr 
ance, who pretended to a knowledge of the ways of the gods, 
who measured the land, marked the seasons, and announced 
the hours of good and evil fortune : yet almost all their boasted 
wisdom was mere jugglery and deceit 

Egypt* 

The valley watered by the Nile, and inclosed between th6 
desert on the west, and barren mountains on the east, was 
the seat of one of the earliest and most renowned empires of 
which we have any record ];emaining. A branch of the Can** 
casian race, it would appear, crossed the strait of Bab-el-Man- 
deb. It mastered the jfethiopians whom it met, and founded 
an empire on the system of castes in Nubia ; then advanced 
with the stream, and established that of Upper Egypt; and, 
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* Egypt, though properly in Africa, has been included in this chapter, to 
avoid needless sabaivifiion. 
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ludy, epiread oret I/>wer EWpt and the Delta now fomted 
bf the Nile. But this was loog anterior to the commence 
ment of histoiy. So eorlj as the days of Abiahnin, Lower 
Eeypt was the seat of a nch, flourishing, and civilized state 

'The turn of mind of this branch of the Caucasian stem wh 
nnulor to that of the branch which established itaelf in IndiL 
^ence sofne have needlessly suppooed that raie country wu 
colonized by the other. Here, as in India, the priestly caste 
enjoyed hif h power and privilege They were the depoa- 
lories of ul arts and sciences ; they not onlf were the di- 
rectors of the employments of life, but pose^Bed the awfbl 
office of judges of the dead, who were brcught before their 
tribunal ere CMisi^cd to Ihe tomb; and by numerous prac- 
tices and ceremonies, they for ever kept the idea and the fear 
of death befiire the eyea of the people. Their own religioiB 
liystem, known to the initiated alone, was perfectly simple : 
what they taught the people in symbol ana figure was com- 
plex, obscene, and degradm^. Inidependenoe wis secured to 
the sacerdotal order % the immunity of their lands &om im- 
posts. 

* Yet '^eatly eway never attained the aune hrisht here u 
in India. Egypt was a conquered eotmtry, ana nnmeroai 
tribes of nomades and other classes, who never comgdetelj 
nmalgvmated with the ctntquerors, roamed the land, BoaD» 
times independent, sometimes obedient Hence the km^ wu 
in a great measure independent of the priests. The history 
of Joaeph informa us, that the king had a Stih of the produce 
of the land, and, as in the case of this minister, could ap- 
point a stranger and an uninitiated person to the highest ofiice 
of the state, and give him in marriage the daughter of the 
high priest. We uierefbre read of internal tumults and for 
eign wars, the ftbulous ezpedttions of Beeoetris, the real 
campaigns against Judtea and more distant powers. Arabian 
and NuDian monarchs have ruled over Egypt; it fell before 
the Babylonian, Persian, Grecian, and Rmian power, yet the 
castes, as in India, Bubsiated through every shock. 

Where the S3^em of castes prevails, the inferior ci 
are always of a peacefii!, industrious character. Each per- 
Boa't walk of life being marked out for him, he pursues '' 
with the regularity and mechanism of mere matter. All v 
learn of ancient Egypt corresponds with this principle : tl 
narrowness and feitihty of the land caused an excessive pop- 
ulation ; agriculture could employ but a small portion of the 
people; the sedentary arts were therefore cultivated to a 
great extent, and the division of labor was carried almost be- 
yond any thing similar in modem timea The accounts we 
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have of emigfrations from Egypt are obscure, and many of 
them not very credible. The plan devised for preventing the 
evils of Qver-poptdousnesB was, to accustom the lower orders 
to a spare diet, and employ them on the construction of huge 
edifices, destined for tombs, or the temples of religion. Hence 
the pyramids and excavated temples which stiU excite the 
^ivonder of the world, and prove what may be effected by the 
aid of the simplest machinery, with time, numbers, and per- 
severance. 

The knowledge of the Egyptians has' been much oveiv 
rated. The great trait of a sacerdotal period is everywhere 
to be discerned. Every thing advanced to a certain point of 
perfection ; there stopped, never to advance, but rather to 
recede. It is remarked, that in design and execution the more 
ancient monuments exceed the later. 

Phcenicia. 

A portion of the Aramsean race was settled on the Persian 
Gulf. It was given to trade and commerce, and settled a 
colony on the coast of S3nria. These colonists were named 
the Phcanicians ; their cmef city was Sidon, and they after- 
ivards built Tyre on an island near the coast. Their manu- 
factures, especially of glass, were celebrated from the most 
ancient times. While surrounded by nomadic tribes, they 
seem to have made little advances in wealth and power, 
though they had extended their settlements to some distance 
inland. But when the Israelites took possession of Canaan, 
and applied themselves to agriculture, tiie trade of the Phos- 
nicians rapidly increased ; their ships visited the isles and 
coasts of the JSgean, and liie distant ports of Italy and Spain. 
Numerous colonies, of which Carthage was chief, were es- 
tablished by them. In their impre^iahle island-city they 
could bid defiance to the might of IsraeU Egypt, and Babylon. 
Luxury flourished in this city, whose ** merchants were 
princes:" their religion was bloody and cruel, their form of 
government monarchical. • 

Pkiligtinei, 

This people, celebrated for their wars with the Israelites, 
dwelt on a smidl strip of sea-coast south of the TVrians. They, 
were originally, it is thought, a colony from Hgypt They 
possessed five cities undbr the government. of nve princes, 
and confederated tc^ther for mutual defence. Trade and 
piracy were their chief moans of subsistence. Their long and 
obstitote resistance against the arms of the Isradites testifies 
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their valor and love of indepeiidence. A aeafaring people, 
the chief object of their worahip was a aeargod, DagoiL. 

Arabia. 

From the earliest dawn of history the Arabs haye led th^ 
nomadic life, to which the nature <x their country has deB< 
tined them. The numerous tribes, under the government of 
their dlieikhs and emirs, roam the desert apart — now in firiend' 
ship, now in hostility. The camel and the horse are theiij 
GompanioDS and support The strangers who penetrate their 
wilds have always been rejfarded as lawful prizes. Under 
the various names of Edomites, Isfamaelites, Midianitefl, &c 
we find their tribes in friendly or hostile relations with the 
nation of Israel, with whom many of them acknowledged t 
kindred. Their religious worship was chiefly directed to the 
heavenly bodies. 

hraelites. 

At a very remote period of antiquity, when the sacerdotal 
caste in l^bylooia had begun to ^read idolatry even amoQg 
the nomadic tribes of the land, a man named Abraham, di» 
tingnished by wealth, wisdom, and probi^, in obedience to 
the commands of the Deity, quitted the land of his &theni 
andjoumeyed with his fiunily and his herds towards the hoi 
of Cfanaam His &ith in the only God, and his obedience to 
his will, were here rewarded by increasing wealth and num- 
bers. His son and grandson continued we same nomadic 
life in Palestine whidi Abraham and his fathers had led. By 
a surprising turn of fortune, one of the sons of Jacob, the 
ffrandson of Abraham, became vizier to the king of Egypt: 
he lHX)ught his father and famil}^ to that country, and a &• 
trict in the north-east of Egypt was assigned to them by the 
king f(xt ibe sustenance of uiemselves and their flocks and 
heras. 

During 430 years their numbers increased exceedingly. A 
new dyiuusty now filled the Egyptian throne, and they feajred 
the power of a numerous people attached to the former line, 
and dwelling in the key of the land towards Asia. Thej 
sought, therefore, to change their mode of life, and by impoe- 
ins heavy tasks upon them to check their increase, and grad- 
nally to wear them out 

Doling this period of oppriession Moses was bom. . The 
Egyptian tnonarch had ordered all the male 9hildren of the 
Israelites to be destroyed at the birth; and the mother of 
Moses, after concealing him for some time, was obliged to 
expose him. The daughter of the king found him, and reared 
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him aB her own. As he grew up, he was instnicted^in the 
secret wisdom of the priests; but neither knowledge, nor the 
honors and splendor of the court, could make him &hold with 
indifibrence the state of his native people. He mourned over 
their oppressi(m, and panted to behold them in their fbimsr 
happy independence. 

Seeing an Egyptian ill-treat an Israelite, he slew him ; and, 
fearing tiie vengeance of the king, fled to Arabia, where he 
led a shepherd's life, near Sinai, in the service of an Arab 
sheikh. While here, he received the command of God to 
lead his people out of Egypt: he returned thither, and, by 
performing many wondrous deeds, compelled the reluctant 
monarch to let his slaves depart But Pharaoh repented, 
pursued, and he and his whole army perished in the waves 
of the Red Sea. 

During their lon^ residence in Eg3rpt, the Israelites had 
gradually been passmg from the nomadic to the agricultural 
life, and had contracted much ci the impure religious ideas 
and licentious manners of the Egyptians. They were now 
to be brought back to the simple religion of their fathers, and 
a form of government established among them calculated to 
preserve them in the purity of their sim^e faith. It pleased 
the Deity to be himself, under the name of Jehovah, the King 
of Israel, and their civil institutions were to resemble those 
of the country they had lefi, freed firom all that might be pre- 
judicial to the great object in view-*that of making them a 
nation of monotheistic faith. 

In the midst of lightning and thunder, while Sinai re* 
echoed to the roar, the first simple elements of their fiiture 
law were presented to the children of IsraeL No unages, 
no hieroglyphics, were admitted into the religi<» now given : 
ceremonies of significant import were annexed, to empfoy the 
minds and engage the attention of a rude people. There was 
a sacerdotal caste, to whom the direction of all matters relat- 
ing to religion and law (which were in this government the 
same) was intrusted : but they had no dogmas or m3rsteries 
wherewith to fetter the minds of the peo^e; and being as- 
signed for their maintenance, not separate lands, bat a por- 
tion of the produce of the whole country, their interest would 
lead them to stimulate the peo^de to agriculture, and thus 
carry into effect the object of the constitution. As priests^ 
judges, advocates, writers, and physicians, they were of im- 
portant serviee in the coQununity, and fiilly earned the tenth 
of the produce which was allotted to them. Their diviskm 
into priests and Levites was a wise provision against that 
too sharp distinction which in Egypt and India prevailed he- 
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tween the sacerdotal and the Other castes. The LevHea, bdnp 
asBigned some lands, fonned a connecting link between the 
priests and the cultivators. . 

Agriculture being the destination of the Israelites^ trade 
was discouraged ; ror the fiurs and markets were held in the 
neighborhood of the heathen temples. But to oompensate 
them for the prohibition against sharing in the ioyous festivi-l 
ties of the surrounding nations, feasts were held three timei! 
in each year to commemorate their emancipation, the guying i 
of die kw, and their abode in the desert At these festivah^ 
all Israel was required to attend, that the bonds of llrothe^ 
hood might be kept up among the tribes by paiticipatioii id 
social enjoyment 

Thus, many years before Con-fu4see gave the Kin^M to 
the Chinese, long ere any lawgiver arose in Greece, Mosei, 
directed by God, gave to Israel, in the wastes of Arabia, i 
constitution, the wonder of succeeding ages, and ever memi>> 
rable for the influence it has exerted on the minds and insti- 
tutions of a large and important portion of mankind. 

During forty years, till all the degenerate race who had 
left Egypt had died o% Moses detained the Israelites in the 
deserts of Arabia, accustoming them to obey their la^ and 
preparing them for the conquest of the land assigned as their 
possession. At the end of that period their inspired le^pslator 
led them to the borders of the promised land, and havmg v^ 
pointed Jodiua to be his successor, he ascended a lofty moua- 
tain to take a view of the country he was not to enter : he 
there died in the 120th year of his age. Under the guidance 
of Joshua, Israel passed the Jordan ; the God of Moses vras 
with them, and inspired them with valor to subdue their foea 
A speedy conquest ^ve them the land. No fixed govern- 
ment had been appomted ; the people gradually fell from the 
service of Jehovah to worship the idols of the surrounding 
nations; and Jehovah gave them up into the power of their 
enemies. At times there arose among them heroes, denomi- 
nated judges^ who, inspired with patriotism and zeid for the 
law, aroused the slumbering tribes, and led them to victory. 
Then, too, arose that noble order of prophets who, in heaven- 
inspired strains of poetry, exalted the Mosaic law, and im- 
pressed its precepts, its ro wards, and threats, on the minds of 
the people. 

After the time of the judges, the temporal and spiritual 

di^pities were, contrary to tiie intention of t)ie lawgiver, 

B. c. united, and the high-priest exercised the sovereign power. 

1156. This lasted but a short time : in the person of the upright 

Samuel, a prophet, the temporal was again divided from the 
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spiritual dignity. The sons of Samuel trod nol in the steps 
of their virtuous father. The prospect of being governed by 
them, and the want of a military leader to command them in 
their wars with the surrounding nations, made the people call 3, ^^ 
on Samuel to give them a kmg. He complied with their 1095. 
wishes, warning them of the consequences of their desire, 
and appointed Saul. This monarch was victorious in war; 
but he disobeyed the voice of the prophet, and misfortune 
ever after pursued him.' It pleased Jehovah to take the king- 
dom from him, and Samuel anointed the youthful David to 
occupy his place. Saul was seized with a melancholy derange- 
ment of intellect David, who was his son-in-law, won the aJ^ 
fections of the powerful tribe of Judah; but while Saul lived, 
he continued in his allegiance, though his sovereign sought his 
life. At length, Saul and his elder and more worthy sons fell lOSSu 
in battle against the Philistines, and the tribe of Judah called 
their young hero to the vacant throne. The other tribes ad- 
hered during seven years to the iremaining son of Saul. His 
death, by the hands of assassins, gave all Israel to David* 1^^^ 

Davia was the model of an Oriental prince, handsome in his 
person, valiant, mild, just, and generous, humble before his 
Grod, and zealous in his honor, a lover of music and poetry, 
himself a poet. Successful in war, he reduced beneath his 
sceptre all the countries from the borders of E^ypt to the 
mountains whence the Euphrates springs. The kmg of Tyre 
was his ally ; he had ports on the Red Sea, and the wealth of 
commerce flowed during his reign into Israel. He fortified 
and adorned Jerusalem, which he made the seat of govern- 
ment. Glorious prospects of extended empire, and of the 
difiusion of the pure religion of Israel, and of happy times, 
floated before the mind of the prophetrking. 

The kingdom of Israel was hereditary ; but the monarch 
might choose his successor amon^ his sons. Solomon, sup- 
ported by Nathan, the great propnet of those days, and by 
the affection of his fiither, was nominated to succeed. The 
qualities of a magnificent Eastern monarch met in the son of 
David. He, too, was a poet ; his taste was great and splendid ; 
he summoned artists from Tvre (for Israel had none,) and, 
with the collected treasure of his fiither, erected at Jerusa- 
lem a stately temple to the God of Israel. He first gave the 
nation a queen, in the daughter of the king of Egypt, for 
whom he built a particular palace. He brought horses and 
chariots out of E^rpt to increase the strength and the glory 
of his empire. Trade and commerce deeply engaged the 
thoughts of this politic prince : with the Tynans, his subjects 
visited the ports of India and eastern Africa : he built the 
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ei^ of TVdmor or Palmyre in the desert, eix dayi' joume; 
&tm Babylon, and one miiii the Euphntea— s point of tmion 
fbr the tnders of vsrioue lutions. Wealth u every kiod 
flowed in upon Jeniaalein; but it alone derived advantage 
from the ■plendor of the nMmaich: the leat of Israel wu 
heavily taxed. 
Od the death of Bolomm, the tribe* called upon his scm to 

a. o. reduce their bnrdena : he haughtily refiiaed, and ten of the 

97S. tribes revolted and chose another king. An apparently ■wiae, 
a really ftlae, policy, made the kings <»' Israel set up the sym- 
bolical mode of worship practieS in Egypt Judah, toc^ 
wavered in her allegiance to Jehovah. A succesai^n of biM, 
honest, inspired prophets, reproved, warned, encouraged tbe 
kindred natbns, and a return to the service of the true God 
was always rewarded by victory and better times. At lengtli 

m. the ten tribw, by their vices and idolatry, lost the divine pro- 
tection : they were conquered and carried out of their own 
country by the king of Aecjrria, and their land given to 
strangers. A similar &te befell the kingdom of Judah : the 
house of David declined, and the king of Babylon, Nebuchad- 

ess. nezzar, carried away the people to &bylonia. On the fall <^ 
that state, seventy years afterwards, Cyrus king i^ Pern 
allowed to return to their own land a people whose fidth hon 
some resemblance to the simple religion of the Persiam^ aM 
whose country secured him an easy access (o Egypt Restored 
to their country, the IsraeliteB, now called Jews, became ss 
distinguished for their obstinate attachment to their law as 
they had been before for their &cility to desert it But the 
purity and umplicity of their laith were gone; they now 
mingled with it various dogmas which they had learned 
during their captivity. The schools of the prophets, whence 
in the old times had eoianated such lofty inspuaticm, simple 
piety, and pure morals, were at an end ; sects ^rang u(i 
among them, and the haughty, subtle, trifle-loving Pliarisee^ 
the wordly'^ninded Sadducees, and the simple, contemplative 
Bssenes, misunderstood and misinterpreted the pure ennobling 
precepts of the Moeaic law. 

Medet and Pertiatti. 
Iq the west of Ama the ancient sacerdotal constitutims had 
been now almost wholly abolished. To them sacceeded des- 
potism ; and from the erection of the first great Assyrian and 
Babylonian monarchies to the present day, the same appear- 
ance has been repeated with littie altcnttion. One people has 
constantly succeeded another in the dominion ovc 
between the Indus and the Mediterranean. So 
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; military virtae has remained mienervated by luzcnry and 
I pleasure, it has retained its sway : each dynasty has sustained 
; Itself till it sank in sloth, and a bold and powerful usurper 
, tumbled it from the throne for his own descendants to un* 
, dergo a similar destiny. 

The Ass3rrian newer flourished and ruled over Asia. In the 
I country south or the Caspian, named Media, the people, as 
did Isiael in the days of Samuel, called for a king ; but for a 
, judge, not a warrior. Dejoces, distinmiished for his wisdom 
I and justice, was the first monarch : his grandson Cyaxares 
was allied to the king of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, and be- 
neath their united efS)rts, Nineveh, the Assyrian capital, and 
with it the power of the empire, felL At this period the 
Scythians spread their swarms over Lesser Asia, Iran, Syria, 
and even Palestine. The king of Media freed Asia from 
their destructive hordes. In Lesser Asia there had been 
hitherto numerous little states, attached to temples of dif^ 
ferent gods ; at these templei^ were held fidrs and markets, 
and they were all closely connected with each other. At the 
period of the Scythian mvasion these states were dissolved, 
and the kingdoms of Cilicia, Phrvgia, and Lydia, were formed 
from them. Of the history of the two former we are totally 
ignorant The two first dynasties of the Lydians, the Atyar b. c. 
des and the Heracleides, are mythic : the history of Gyges, 730 
the first king of the Mermnade dynasty, is in part fable. In 
his time began the connexion between the Greeks and 
Lydians, who differed not much from each other in manners 
and religion. His successor, Ardys, warred with the Grocian 
colonies planted on the coast of Asia before there was any 
extensive monaijchy in Asia Minor ; and the Cimmerians, a 
horde from the Black Sea, poured over Lydia and Phrygia, 
and possessed them during; the reign of his successor, Sadvat- 
tes. Alyattes, the next King, drove the Cimmerians from 
Lesser Asia at the time that Cyaxares expelled the Scythians 
from his dominions. The Lydian monarch ruled Lesser Asia, 
the Median from Bactria to the Tigris: war arose between 
them, the kin^ of Babylon became the mediator, and a mar- 
riage united me rival princes. 

During the reign of^ Astyages, the successor of Cyaxares, 
the tribes of the Persians, a nation, in religion, laws, and 
manners, closely resembling the Modes, and who dwelt, 
partly stationary, partly nomadic, in the lands between the 
Persian Gulf and the^ mountains of Bactria, were united un- 
der Cyrus their native prince, and gained the dominion over 
the Medda. Cyrus was grandson to Astyages; but his early 
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UHarj H rel&ted di^rentlr b; the Grecian huttorians. Cy- 
nM led to war the mass of the Peraian tribes, united with 
the more wulike portion of the Medee, and by his conquests 
faulted the Fenian empire. He fint subdued the nttttoiiB 
of the east, next turned his aima sgainst the Sacians snd 
Other fieebooting hordes d* Caucaaus, then led bis mingled 
boot against CrtEBiU, king of Lydia, who had reduced the 
Greeki <^ the coast, who ao long bad bid deGance to his pre- 
deceasora. Cnesua was defeated and taken prisoner, but 
treated with kindness b; the conqueror, whose friend and 
adviser he ever after continued. The whole of Lesser Asia, 
including the Grecian cities, submitted to Cyrua. Babylonia 
had been in alliance with Crisaus ; Its capitaJ shared the fate 

B. c. rf that of Lydia. Hera Cynia found the Jews who had been 

SS3. tnmeplanted thither when Jenisoiem was taken and plunder- 
ed. Similarity of religious faith, humanity, and policy, co- 
(nterated to procure them permission to retnm aiid rebuild 
their city. Cyrus, it ia possible, now meditated the conquest 
<rf' Egypt. Judtea was the key to that country, and a gratetiil 
peopemightfkvor the opeiations of the Persian troops. The 
ancient cities of Persia, PaaBgarda and Persepolia, where the 
tmiores and chronicles of the empire were kept, and the 
kiiws crowned and interred, were conaidered too remote to 
be Uke sett of so extensive an empire as was that of Persia. 
BabykMi was well adapted for that purpose ; but a Persian 
monarch should reside m Persia, and Cyrus founded Susa on 
the Pendan soil, at a ccHivenient distance from Babyltm. The 

K9. last entedititm Cyrus undertook was against the Scythians 
or Turks, and in an engagement with their tribes he lost hia 
life. Cyrus possessed all the qualities of a great prince : his 
memory was long held in honor throughout the East, and his 
virtues drew fbrUi the praises of the sages of Greece. 

Cyrus was succeeded by his son Cojubyses, who invaded 
and ctnqnered f^ypt, aided by the Phoenicians^ eaious of the 
fhvoT riiown 1^ the laJst Egypuan kings to the Greeks. Cam- 
l^wa attempted brther conquests ; but his troops were driven 
bock by the .^ithitqiiaiis, and an army sent to take possession 
of the oaas of Hammoa perished in the aanda of the desert 
He died by a wound firran hie own aword — a divine judgment, 
according to the Egyptians, for violating their sacred ox Apis 
— as he was about to return to Persia, where a Magian had, 
under the ziame of his brother Smerdis, seized on the throite. 

Ul. A cmspirac^ of seven nobles put, an end to the life and reign 
of the Magian, and Darius Hystaspes, one of their number, 
related to the royal fiuoily, was made king. 
Under the reign of Darius, Persia flourished, religion was 
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lefixrmed and parified^the empire divided into a certain num- 
ber of proffinces, and fixed imposts established. Babylon 
had rebelled: the loyalty and treachery of Zopyrus, a Per^ 
nan aoble, reduced it to subjection. The Persian governor 
of tlen^ attempted to conquer the Grecian states of Barce 
and Cyrene ; but Grecian i^or daunted the troops (^ Persia. 
The monaich in person led an army over thie Hellespont 
against the Scythians ; but their steppes fbug^ht fyt them, and 
be odI;^ conquered Thrace. Master of all Sie coast of Les- 
ser Affla, DiuriuB sought to bring under his sway the islands 
and the continent of Greece : his fleet was shattered, and 
the plain of Marathon witnessed the overthrow of the first b. c. 
Person host that trod the soil of Hellas. He was preparing 490- 
another expedition against Greece : but fBmily-feuds, and a 
rebellion in Egypt, occupied his thoughts, and death finally 48S. 
surprised him. No Persian monarch, save the great Cyrus, 
stands on a line with Darius. 

Xerxes, the haughty son of a haughty mother, Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, determined to wash away the disgrace 
the Persian arms had sustained in Greece. At the head of 
coontless myriads, drawn from ail the provinces of his em- 
pire, he passed the Hellespont At Salamis he witnessed the 
destruction of his fleet : his land troops, no longer supplied 480. 
with provisions, perished with want and disease. The mon- 
arch, leaving a portion of his armv in Boeotia under Mardo- 
nius, fled to Susa, and abandoned himself to pleasure. The 
oextyear saw at Platsea the total defeat of Mardonius, and 
the Grecian fleet, after the victory at Mycale, sailing in tri- 
mnph along the coast of Asia. Cruelties exercised on his 
nearest remtives disgraced the latter days of Xerxes, and he 467. 
peridied, assassinated by his fi-iends and guards, Artabanus 
and Spamitres. The assassins accused of the murder Dan- 
08, the eldest son of the king, and he was put to death by 
order of his youngest brother, Artaxerxes, who mounted the 
throne. 

Artaxerxes soon discovered the true murderers of his 
&Uier. Artabanus atoned for his treason with his life, A 
rebellion raised by his sons was crushed by Megabyzus, the 
brother-in-law of the king, who also defeated an elder brother 
of the king, who was governor of Bactria, and had taken 
aims to assert his cliums to the throne. Rebellion still raged 
m Egypt: an army sent thither by Xerxes, under his broker 
Achfemenes, had been cut to pieces, and Megabyzus was now 
dispatched to reduce that country. He e&cted his object 
by negotiation ; but the obedience of the Egyptians was not 
dmablet and during 100 years we read of kings of Egypt. 
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This pnnce, enrumed Lon^-arwed, wbh a mtnaTch who pcft- 

t a eeeaea manj great and amiable qualities. He died eSet a 

*S1- long reign, and the history of Persia presents from this, or ■ 

rather an earlier ^riod, the usual Bcenes of cruelty, treachery, 

iroud, and fiiction, cbarBcteriEtic of (niental despotism. 

Brothers murdered by brothera, queeiu exercising every 

species of cruelty on their rivals and their trieuds, eunuchs 

disposing of the throne, Bsstwsinating their sovereign, and 

perishing in their turn by justice or by similar treachery, are 

ordinary events, till, in tJie reign of the virtuous and itl-feted 

33!, Darios Codomonus, the Persiui colesus was thrown to the 

earth by the atms of Greece. 

For when Artoxerzes II. mounted the throne, his younger 
brother Cyrus, who was governor of Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Ionia, under pretence of quelling some disturbances in CiliciR 
and Pisidia, collected an army in nhich were 10,000 Greeks^ 
401. and with it marched against him. The armies met at Cn- 
naxa, in the neighborhood of Babylon, and victory declared 
liir Artoxerxes, as Cyrus feU in the BctioiL The Greeks had 
on (heir side been conquerors: they were now deserted by 
their Persian confederates, deprived of their leaders by 
treachery ; yet without guides, they, through the midst of a 
hostile nation, barbarous tribes, mountains, defiles, and deaerlf^ 
reached with trifling loss the coast of the Euxine. This, when 
known in Greece, betrayed the internal weakness of the Per- 
sian empire. Agesilaus the great Spartan hod collected ■ 
Grecian army in Lesser Asia, the ax was apparently laid to 
the root of the Persian monarchy, when Persian gold efiect- 
ed whatPersian steel could not : bribery armed a confed 
in Greece against Sparta, Agesilaus was recalled to tli 
fence of his country, and the &te of Persia was delayi 

The Persian dominions at the period of their greatei 
tent embraced India west of the Indus, and all the cc 
between it and the Mediterranean, Lesser Asia, Tl 
Palestine, and Egypt : Arabia paid tribute ; the mou 
; tribes of Caucasus and the Turkidi borderers were nu 

ed among its subjects. Yet, as the instance of the C 
chians or Koords proves, there vi^re many tribes in the 
heart of the empire who yielded but a nominal submi 
maintaining nearly total independence. Under Cyrus, 
subject state was left its own form of government, only 
to acknowledge the sovereign by tribute and attendantiij m 
war. Darius, by attempting to establish an uni&nnity of ad- 
ministration throughout his dominions, deprived his subjects 
of all love of independence. They ate, dauk, plowed, asd 
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wove^ heedless of who ruled over them ; were draggfed at 
tiooes away from their homes to share in wars they took no 
interest in ; passive machines, they paid their taxes, or carried 
urns; like a flock of sheep on fertile pastures, they fed 
heedlessly till they became tne prey of wolves. They bowed 
u sabmiasively beneath the sceptre of the Macedonian hero 
and Wb successors as under that of the descendants of Cyrus. 



CHAP. m. 

GBZECE. 

Ettrly State of Greece. 

iMFBinTiLABLs obscurit^ covers the early times of Greece 
Were we to believe ancient tradition, corrob(»iited by the 
testimony of geology, a country named Lectonia once cov- 
ered a great portion of the space- now occupied by the .^^an 
Sea. An extensive sea was spread over the plain of Scythia, 
which burst the Boi^rus, and poured into the Mediterranean, 
aabmerging Lectonia, and overflowing a large part of Greece. 
Hence this country was long under the dominion of water. 
The tradition of the fertile vales of Thessaly and BcBotia 
having been lakes, was long preserved. 

Buildiiigs of gigantic dimensions still to be seen in Greece, 
testify for its having been in a very remote period the seat of 
a civilized race. These ruins are long anterior to history : 
they are menticmed in the Homeric poems. Tradition as- 
cribes the erection of them to the Cyclopes, possibly the name 
of that ancient people. It is probaole these aboriginal colo- 
nists were, like the nations of Asia, under the government 
of a sacerdotal order,-— this alone raises such wcnrks. There 
can be little doubt of their being of the Caucasian race. They 
entered Greece ftmn Thrace, and spread over the whole 
ooontry : fer their chief remains are in Peloponnesus. Possi- 
bly they were of the same race with the aborigmes <^ Italy. 
To these succeeded the Pela^gians, a numerous tribe, who 
overran Ghreece, Italy, the islands, and a part of Lesser Asia: 
Ihey, too, came &om Thrace. Agriculture was their chief 
employment: the arts of peace flourished amon^ them. The 
religion of Greece was chiefly Pelasgian. The thickly-peopled 
legions of Thrace still sent forth its tribes. The Achseans, 
the race who fought at Troy, next succeeded, and overcame 
the Pelasgians. Legends of the Lapiths and Centaurs, if 
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credit is to be given to them, may relate to contesta between 
the Achsean and Pelasgian races, for the possession of Thes- 

saly. 

Colonies, it is said, came firom Egypt, Phcenicia, and Phry- 
gia, and civUized the barbarous, mast-eatmg savages who 
roamed the wilds of Greece. Danaus, an Egyptian, ruled at 
Argos ; Cecrops, firom Sais, at Athens; Pelops, the Phrygian, 
gave name to Peloponnesus; Cadmus, the Phoenician, founded 
Thebes. Little reliance is to be placed <»i these accounts: 
there is no evidence of any race of the inhabitants of Greece 
having been in the savage state. The Phoenicians, undoubt- 
edly, early visited the coasts of Greece, and a colony did, per- 
haps, settle there ; ^t it is unusual for a maritime people to 
go so fiir inland as Thebe& With respect to the Egyptian 
colonies, it is not unlikely that the artful and vain-glorious 
priests of Sais, and of other towns of Eg^t, imposed their 
fiibles on Uie credulous Greeks, who first viated that country. 

The Achean period is the heroic age of Greece : then 
flourished, or are said to have flourished the mythic heroes 
Hercules, Theseus, Jason, and others: then were the Argo- 
nautic expedition, the wars of Thebes, and that of Troy, eter^ 
nized by the verses of Homer. As a real historic event, the 
chief that this period offers is, the erection of a kingdom by 
Minos in Crete, three ^nerations before the Trojan war. 
This monarch, at once kmg, prophet, and lawgiver, collected 
the various tribes of Crete into one state, established a ma- 
rine, conquered the piratic Carians, who swarmed in the 
iS^an, and reduced the isles beneath lus power. 

The Achcans, like the Pelasgians, were devoted to agri- 
culture and navigation. Their government was aristocrato- 
monarchic : they possessed numerous slaves, acquired by war 
or by purchase, who performed all servile offices. Their chi^ 
amusements, like those of the Germans and Scandinavians^ 
were gymnastic exercises, and at banquets listening to the 
songs of bards, who chanted the deeds of living or departed 
heroes. Manners, language, religion, were the same in all 
the states : even between the Achaeans and the Trojans no 
diflerence is to be perceived on these points. The Pytliian 
and Dodonean oracles tended to keep up union : no traces of 
castes appear : the princes and fathers of fiunilies were priests. 
The monarch was distinguished chiefly by his personal quali- 
ties : he had the command in war, a larger share of the booty, 
precedence, and a portion of land assigned him. The nobles 
were distinguished as much by their powers of mind and body 
as by birth. The people had a voice in matters of war and 
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peace: no law could be made without their approbation. The 
elements of the future democracy were there. 

The religicm of Greece was the worship of deities presiding 
over the various parts of nature and powers of mind. Under 
tiie names of Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Hera, Pallas, &c. names 
mostly of unknown origin, these deities were honored by 
temples, sacrificed, processions : oracles were believed to an- 
Bomice their will and the future. This system of religion 
was Grecian, and unborrowed. The Phoenicians may have 
mtroduced some new deities ; and, when an intercourse >vas 
opened with Egypt, mysteries and new rites and dogmas were 
imported from that country. 

Dorian Migration* 

The Achsean race acknowledged a supreme head in the 
king of Mycens. After the Trojan war, the bonds that 
anited them were loosed. A time of disturbance and revo- 
lution came: the Dorians, a brave and hardy race, left 
their abodes in the mountains, and came down on Greece. 
This movement was followed by great changes : numerous 
emigrations took place : Grecian colonies covered the coasts 
of southern Italy, Sicily, and Lesser Asia. The Dorians, it 
is said, were led by the descendants of Hercules to make good 
their claim to the throne of Argos, of which their ancestor 
had been deprived ; and the Dorian immigration is called the 
Betum of the Heracleides. But Hercules is a mythic per* 
sonage,— one who, it is probable, never had a teal existence ; 
: sod Sie Dorians were, doubtless, moved by other causes. They 
speedily overran the Peloponnesus: her mountains defended 
lArcadia: Achiea alone remained to the Atreidse: Laconia, 
Piessenia, and Argolis became the property of the Dorians : 
I Jlgina and the neighboring islands fell to them, and a portion 
'them settled in Crete. That branch of the Achieans named 
retreated to Attica, and joined its inhabitants, who 
fere of the same race ; being pressed for room, a portion of 
lese migrated to the banks of the Hermus, in Lesser Asia, 
.wild the ^jacent isles. Peloponnesians, named .^^iians, had 
breviously settled on the coast from Cyzicos to the Hermus. 
:Ko great kingdom existed at that time hi Lesser Asia : the 
Roasts had been possessed b^ pirate states of Leleges and 
[Gurians. The people of the interior favored the settlement 

the lonians ; a race of mild manners, less addicted to war 
to trade and manu&ctures. The conquering Dorians 

irwards came from Crete, and took from tiie Canans Cni* 
lus, Halicamassus, and Rhodes. Thus were formed the Gre- 
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cian cities of Lesser Asia, where poetry, philosophy, arts, and 
science bloomed ere they attained any height in Greece.* 

Sparta. 

The Dorian state of Laconia was, at this period, the great- 
est state of Greece. Two kings were at the head of it ; under 
them stood Hie Dorian nobility, the Spartans; then the Pe- 
riceci or Laconians, and, lastly, the Helots, or descendants of 
the conquered people, a body of oppressed, ill-used serfk. 
Disputes and unfixed relations among these orders made the 
want of a settled system of legislation apparent ]>curgu8, 
brother to one of tiie kings, and guardian of his in&nt heir, 
saw this necessity, and resolved to remedy it He went tc 
Crete, whose constitution, originally established by Minos, 
and renewed by the Dorians, was then in the highest repute; 
made himself acquainted with its institutions, and formed & 
code of laws, such as he deemed fitted for Sparta. The Del- 
phic oracle, so highly venerated by all of Dorian race, ajw 
plauded his project, and pronounced him inspired. 

The object of all Dorian legislation was the maintenance 
of a martial character in the upper and dominant classes. To 
crush and grind down the ill-&ted ser&, and pYe leisure &r 
the practice of military exercises to the warlike race of the 
conquerors, was the aim of both Cretan and Spartan legisla* 
tion. In Crete there were but two orders, the lords aira the 
ser&: in Laconia there were three; the PerioBci or Laconi* 
ans, whether Dorians of mingled marriages, or Achieans who 
had been left some privileges by the conquerors, fonning a 
link between the two former. Lycurgus divided the la^ 
of Laconia into 39,000 lots ; 9000 large ones for the Spartans, 
and 30,000 smaller for the Perioeci, all to be tilled for them 
by the miserable serfs. The government was in the hands of 
the Spartans alone. Both Spartans and Perioeci were alike 
engaged in unceasing military exercises. By a fiital error in 
legislation, the num&r of the Spartan families was closed, 
aiMl in de&ult of male issue, daughters could inherit landed 
property ; hence there arose an inequality among the leading 
fiimilies, and a pernicious oligarchy, where women had pow* 
erftd influence. At the time of the Theban war, the greatef 
part of the land was in the hands of females. 

l%e Spartan government consisted of the two kings c^ thi 
race of Hercules, and a senate of twenty-eight (^d men (thfi 
Gerusia,) chosen by the people. The kings were leaders m 
, : i 

* The eommoB name of the Greeks was Hellenes, a name poateriorto tll^ 
tiine of Homer. It is uncertain when it first came into use. i 
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wv, and out of Laconia their power was unlimited. The peo- 

Sle (i. e, the Spartans) were assembled ever^r full moon to 
ecide on measures proposed by the senate, which the^ could 
cnly accept or reject ; they decided on all crimes agamst the 
state, on the succession of the kings, and the election and 
disnuasal of magistrates. If peace or war was the question, 
the PerioBci were called to the council, as they were to share 
in the danger. The Helots had no part in legislation, or even 
ID religious festivals. 

As a counterpoise to the power of the kings, a magistracy, 
the Ephorate, was introduced in the tune of king Theopom- 
pos. The Ephori were five men selected from the people 
(the Spartans,) without regard to age. They alone were al- 
ways in connexion with the people ; they had the inspection 
of ail magistrates, were present at every transaction, always 
attended me kings, directed all foreign affiiirs, accused kings 
and magistrates before the people, where they were tiiem- 
aelves both judges and accusers. At length they completely 
crashed all other power, and became the tjrrants of the state. 

The greatest rigor of manners was enjoined by Lycurgua 
He established sy^tia, or public meals, at which all the male 
part of the citizens ate together. Tho most implicit obedi- 
ence and r^rd to age was impressed on the minds of youth ; 
the most in&zible endurance of pain inculcated ; most things, 
even slaves, horses, and dogs, were possessed in common. 
The chase was their favorite enjoyment ; every species of 
trade was prohibited ; money was huge masses of iron. 

The natural result of such an education was a sternness 
of character, a pride and haughtiness, and love of command. 
While the institutions of Lycur^s ccmtinued in vigor, the 
Spartan character was distinguished for the sterner virtues ; 
when it relaxed, profligacy and corrupti<m of every species 
broke in amongst them. 

Athens. 

Athens did not rise into importance till long after Sparta. 
Argos was a large city ; and Corinth, the entrep6t of trade 
between the JEgean and Ionian seas, was abounding in wealth 
before Athens l^came or any consequence; but they and the 
<^er states of Peloponnesus ofl^r at this period little to at- 
teact attention. 

The tale of the Egyptian Cecrope coming to Attica is a 
mpifest fiible. Attica had numerous petty princes, each 
niling his own village. A prince, named Theseus, is said to 

tve united several of these little states into one, and col- 
!ted the people to Athens. But his power could not have 
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^reat, u Mnestheua, the second from him, lod but fort; 
joTroj. At the time of the Dorian irruption intoPelo- 
ras, the fiunily ofTheseua lost the throne; and Melan- 
of Achcon race, from Meeeeiiia, coming to Athens, ob- 
to chief direction of affiiirs: his BonCodruB drove back 
Brians, and forced them to be ccotent with Megara, at 
me united with Attica. The le^nd says, Codrus of 
liimgelf up for hia country, and that the royal digni^ 
noliah^ out of honor to him. The republican spirit had, 
'er, from various causes, been on the mcrease at Athens, 
rda the end of the sixth olympiad,' 
stoblished: the chief magistrate w 
ice was annual A farther change augmented the num- 
' archons to nine, three with peculiar rank and titles, 
preaidents of courts of justice. This was the foundation 
gid aristocracy; but as the people had all along retained 
ght of assembling to pass laws, it was in a canditico, 
ever it could get a leader, to assert its ri^ta and better 
idition. 



B, the people had no sure place of refiige when ag- : 
id. Hatters fell, therefore, into turmoil and confusion. 
I, in the fiiBt year of the thirtj-nintta olympiad, soug-ht a 
ly in the revival of an ancient species in divine law ; but 
neral maxims were too rigid and severe. It suited not 
lirit of the times, and became generally detested. The 
lal troubles still continued ; and twelve years aflerwards, 
struggle between two aristocratic parties, Cylon, the 
of one of them, attempted, by the aid of the tyrant or 
of Megara, to raise himself to similar power in Athens, 
iroject tailed; the nobles, headed Iw the Alcmasonides, 
[liefi of the rival ^tion, summoned their vaaeals from 
ountiT, and l)esieged Cylon and his adherents in the 
il. He and his brother escaped ; but hia followers were 
•fiA from the altars and slain. This ofience brought down 
aance from the gods; and though the chief agents were 
i, defeat and sickness visited the city. A prophet, £pi- 
ies of Crete, was summoned to purify and atone fbt the 

He regulated the religious worship, and prepared the 
&r the system of legislation projected by his friend 
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open feud. Solon Was called upon to legislate. His first 
step was to arrange matters l)etween debtor and creditor, 
which he accomplished by altering the standard, and lower- 
ing the rate of interest. He then deprived the nobility of 
ft portion of their former power, by dividing all the people 
into four classes regulated by property : thus, while he intro- 
duced a democracy, founding a new aristocracy. The nobil- 
ity, as possessors of the largest properties, as the sole mem- 
bers (^ the court of Areopagus, as possetoed of the priesthoods, 
and directors of religious ceremonies, still retained an ample 
degree of influence. By the establishment of the Council of 
Four Hundred, an annually rotating college, he at once gave 
80 many families an interest in the new order of things, that 
there remained no chance of its being totally subverted. He 
finally made all the people swear not to make any alteration 
doring the next ten years, deeming that period sufiiciently 
long ror habituating them to the new constitution. 

w)Ws laws did not put an end to the internal broil& The 
■nobility, being the owners of the largest properties, were in 
;the first elates, and the contests ror honors and dignities 
I raged among them as hotly as ever. The lowest clais, the 
Tketesy who were excluded from office, and were not liable 
to taxes, or to serve in heavy armor, formed in the popular 
assembly a portion of the sovereignty, and sat in courts of 
justice. They were a ready weapon for any one who knew 
how to employ it The old local parties of me Paralians and 
the Pedieeans also still subsisted. Solon had travelled to the 
East: Megacles, the chief of the Alcmseonides, who had now 
returned to Athens, was at the head of the Paralians ; Ly- 
curgus was the leader of the Pediseans, or country gentle- 
men; Peisistratus, a descendant of the ancient kings, sought 
the favor of the lower class. He obtained by their means the 
supreme power: his rivals, however, united and expelled 
him. Megacles then gave him his daughter in marriage, and 
restored him, but again drove him away. After eleven years' 
absence, Peisistratus returned at the head of an army, and 
governed Athens till his death. His sway was mild and be- 
neficent ; the laws of Solon were observed, and Athens flour- 
ished under him. His sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, who 
succeeded him, trod in his steps; but an act of private re- 
venge deprived the latter of life, and conferred an unmerited 
immortality on the assassins, Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
Hippias grew suspicious and crueL The Alcmffionides had 
devoted tSeir wealth to the rebuilding of the temple of Delphi : 
the priestess, gained by them, incessantly commanded the 
, Spaitans to restore liberty to Athen& The latter, glad of 
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the pretext, obeyed the oracle. Hippias aBandoned Attica, 
and retired to his estates in Asia. Solon's constitution re- 
mained ; but the heads of parties, to obtain influence, attached 
tiiemselves to the aristocracy or the people. Isadoras, of an- 
cient lineage, headed the former, &vored by the Spartam 
Cleisthenes, the Alcmseonide, sought to win the people. 
When archon, four years after the Iranishment of Hippias, he 
shook the whole Solonian constitution, and opened the way 
to all the future evils of unbridled democracy, by dividing the 
four original tribes into ten, and altering in like manner all 
the inferior divisions, and increasing the senate to 500 mem- 
bers, 50 from each of the new tribes. Prompted by Isagoras, 
the Spartans sent a herald to demand the banishment of those 
stain^ with the blood of Cylon's adherents. Cleisthenes waa 
obliged to yield and retire. The Spartans attempted to re- 
store the old aristocracy ; the Athenians sought aid of Pe^ 
sia; Cleomenes, the Spartan, marched an army against 
Athens ; but his allies abandoned him, and his colleague. Be* 
maratus, refusing to join in his project, the Spartans retiredi 
and the democracy oi Athens was fully established. 



CHAP. IV. 






GRKKCK TO HEA BUBTSRSION BT THK MACEDONIAKS. 

The Persian War. 

Gbekce and Persia now first came into conflict Cyrus had | 
conquered the Grecian colonies in Lesser Asia: the love of 
liberty however was not extinct, and the secret advice dt 
Histiaeus, tyrant of Miletus, whom Darius detained at hisi 
court, threw the Ionian cities into revolt They called qd! 
Athens, as head of the Ionian race, to assist them. The aidi 
was granted, and the anger of the Great King thereby is-{ 
curr^. Darius meditated the conquest of Greece and the! 
islands ; he sent his ambassadors to demand homage : many 
islands, especially ^Epna, delivered earth and water. A 
large army, under Datis and Artaphemes, was sent to subdue; 
490. the refractory. The plain of Marathon witnessed the defeatj 
of the Persian vassals by 9000 Athenians and 1000 PlataeansJ 
Datis and Artaphemes returned to Asia with the discomfited^ 
host 

The Athenians resolved to punish those who had submit* 
ted to the Persian king. Their first enterprise against Naxos^ 
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under Miltiades, fiuled ; the general was condemned to p«y 
the costs, and being unable, was treated accordifig to Athe- 
nian law, like any other citizen. Aristides, Xanthippus, and 
Themistocles, took the place of Miltiades, and by employing 
the proper methods of managing a democracy, rais^ Athens 
from a petty town to the rank of a leading state. The threat- 
ening war of the Persians showed that Athens' only hope lay 
in the augmentation of her navy. Themistocles awaked the 
ancient grudge agaiqst iEgina ; and the produce of the sil- 
ver mines of Laurium, which had been hitherto divided 
among the citizens, viras tppropriated to the building of a 
fleet Athens and iEgina were in conflict when intelligence 
arrived of the immense preparations of Xerxes, the Persian 
king, for the conquest of Greece. All enmity ceased ; a bond 
for conomon defence was established among the Grecian ^^^ 
states. In the spring of the first year of the 75th oljrmpiad, 48a 
Xerxes led, as is said, two millions of Asiatics over the Hel- 
lespont A fleet of 1200 vessels attended the march of this 
hoge multitude. The progress of the Persian monarch was 
unimpeded till he reached the ever-memorable pass of Ther- 
mopyle, leading &om Thessaly into Proper Greece. The 
narrow passage between the mountain and the sea was guard- 
ed by a resolute band of Spartans, Phocians, Locrians, and 
others, under the command of Leonidas, the Spartan king. 
Division after division of the Persian army were repuls^ 
with immense loss in attempting to force their way. At 
length, a traitor revealed another passage through the moun- 
tains: Leonidas, on hearing it, dismissed his lulies, and, at 
the head of his Spartans, attacked the Persian multitudesi 
and fell, co\tered with wounds, amidst the heaps of slain. 
Monuments, song, and story, have conspired to exalt this 
deed of heroes. Meantime, the Persian fleet had sufiered 
from a storm, and had been roughly handled b^ the Greeks 
in an engagement ofi^ the promontory of Artemisium. 
The Persian army marched on to Attica, took and burned 

' Athens. The Grecian fleet \&j in the strait between Salamis 
and the continent ; the Persian imprudently attacked them 

I there: a total defeat was the consequence. Xerxes, who 
had firom tiie land beheld the destruction of his fleet, hasted 
hack to Asia, leaving an army of 300,000 under Mardonius. 

; The following year the Greeks, to the number of 110,000, 

; feoght and defeated the Persians at Platiea, and but 40,000 

of Uie latter returned to Asia. On the same day (Sept 22.) 

the Grecian fleet totalljr defeated that of the Persians at the 

promontory of Mycale, in Ionia. 

Athens got a large share of the Persian spoils ; the city 
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mta rebuilt, and tlie port of Fineoe fortified. The inaoknce 

<k PauBBJiiM, the Spartan cbie^ having diBg^isted the allies, 
the command waa transferred to Athene. It waa Teaolved to 
OTosecuta the war agaiiist Persia; each of the alJiee was 
bound to %upply a certain number of men and shipe ; thej 
compounded with Che Athenians for the payment of an annu&l 
Bum of money, instead of fiimiahing tiieir contingent ;■ the 
Athenian treasurers received each year the contributiong 
of the cities on the isles and coasts of the jClgeon ; and Athena, 
at the expense of the allies, maintained a powerful array and 
navy. The jealousy of the Spartapa was excited ; they were 
on the point of declaring war, when an earthquake levelled 
Sputa; the Helots and Messenians rose in rebellion, and the 
haughty Spartans were Ibrced to call on Athens tor aid. But 
tiiey distrusted their allies, and the Athenians joined the A^ 
gives, the hereditary foes of Sparta. The rebellirai of the 
Helote lasted ten years, and was ended by a composition widi 
the rebels. Athens was now in the height of her power; she 
Bent 200 ahipa to Egypt to assist the natives against the Per- 
eiana, took a part in the afiairs of Cyprus, beat the .^ginetes, 
and established a democracy at Uegsra. The great men (^ 
Athens at this period were, Aristides, Thenustocles, and 
Cimon; all of whcan, like Miltiades, experienced popular in- 
gratitude, and were driven from their country. 

The Pelopotmetian War. 

Pericles was now the leading man at Athens. An Alc- 
mteonide by the mother's side, and son of Xanthippus, wbo 
wm the victory at Mycole, he sought power by bringing in 
the wildest democracy. All barriera of the constiti^oo were 
thrown down, and power given to the lowest rabble, by whran | 
and over whom he hoped to rule. Of commanding eloquence, i 
he swayed the people ; handsome, rich, generous, and brave, I 
he was master of their afiectiona. Magnificent in his taste, \ 
he adorned the city with stately buildi 
allies, and all the arts flourished benea 

Pericles reduced EulxEa and Somos; 
and islands with Athenian colonies ; h 
masters of the sea, aT<i< already those i 
quest, which caused their overthrow, h 
imagination of the vain-glorious peopi 
feeUe the Doric confederacy, and an of 
Corinth and her colony Corcyra were, 
constderable naval powers. United, t 
with her; but commercial jealousy pi 
nting, and, at lost, they went to war ' 
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cyra addreased herself to Athena fiir aid; the Coriiilliiam 
complained to Sparta of the breach of the trace b j the latter 
power : other events occurred to increase the odium against 
Athens, and, at length, war was declared against her by the 
Doric confederation, and an army, under ArchidamdB, one of b. a 
the Spartan kings, invaded Attica. The plan laid down by ^^^ 
Pericles for carrying on the war was, to abandon the country 
to the Lacedemonian army, and then retaliate by descents oa 
Peloponnesus, by which they would soon weary the confede* 
rates of the wni. Unfortunately, destiny fought also against 
Athens: in the second year, of the war the plague broke out, 
and swept away numbers of citizens ; amonffst them, Pericles 
himself. The war was still carried on with various succesai 
The most remarkable event of it in Greece, was the gallant 
defence of Platsea against the Peloponnesiana The greatest 
man that appeared among the Spartans was Brasidas, who, to 
the severe virtues of a Spartan, united mildness and gentle- 
ness of manners. Among the Athenians, Nicias and De- 
mosthenes were the most distinguished of the nobles ; Cleon, 
the leading demagogue ; but Alcibiades, of noble birth* im- 
mense w^th, extreme beauty, and eminent talents, far 
eclipsed all the men of his time. He was the ward of Peri- 
cles and the pupil of Socrates ; but, hurried away by his am- 
bition, he waited not till years had matured his judgment, 
engaging in politics he took the popular side, and plunged his 
country mto the &tal expedition to Sicily. 

Numerous Grecian colonies had settled in Sicily, and had 
risen to great wealth and power : they were almost all democ- 
racies ; but tyrants occasionally ruled them. Syracuse was 
the most distmguished of these cities. Gelon had possessed 
himself of the tyranny, and governed with justice and mild- 
ness: after his death, the people fell into divisions: the 
smaller cities, which were oppressed, applied to Athens fi>r 
help. Alcibiades, who was then in the plenitude of his influ- 
ence, warmly exhorted the people to attend to the call, and 
drew a brilliant picture of the glorious prospect of universal 
empire Uiat now seemed destined for Athens. In an evil 
hour the people, though warned by Nicias and other men of 
age and experience, yielded their assent, and an expedition 
against Syracuse was decreed. The finest fleet that ever 
left Athens sailed under the command of Alcibiades, Nicias, 
and Lamachus, and success at first attended its operaticms; 
but the enemies of Alcibiades accused him of promning the 
mysteries ; he was recalled, and fled to Sparta : a Spartan 
general, Gylippus, w|ls dispatched to Syracuse, and though 
the Athenians augmented their army in Sicily to 40,000 meot 
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%n. Ad sent oat DemcMthenes, their ablest general, it vaa de- 
US' feat^, and men ttnd generals lost life or liberty. 

The news of this inisfbrtuni! wae at first not credited at 
Athens: when its truth was confirmed, the people looked 
Hioimd and saw themselves without horse, or heavy infantfj, 
or ships, with an empty treasury, their subjects in rebeltiim, 
their allies fallen ofi^ the enemy in their country, and befeie 
their port ; yet they lost not courage, but vigorously prepared 
for defence. The Lacedtemoninns, by the advice of Alcibii 
dee, instead of making annual incursions into Attica, hi 
taken and fortified Decelia, a poet hali^way between Athen 
and BcEotia, and Irom thence wasted the country ; still 
Athenians held out for seven years : and, but for the pa 
spirit lliat prevailed, which drove again into exile Alcibia 
and unjustly put to death ntoet of their other good genei 
they might have come off victorious in the struggle. ' 
vanity and ineiperience of the Athenian commanders (war 
405. in vam by Alcibiades) gave a decisive victory to the lacede- 
monian Lyaander, at the river Mgoe, and Athens' laet hope, 
Ijer renewed fleet, was lost Lysander soon appeared m w 
Pineus; the people made a gallant resistance, but hunger 
compelled them to sue tor peace. The Thebans and Co 
rinliiians insisted that the city should be burnt, and the to- 
habitants reduced to slavery. The I^cedsmonians declared 
they would never submit to the destructicm of a city whicb 
had merited so well of Greece. But to cramp her power 
efiectually, she was allowed to possess but twelve ships ; the 
Long Legs, the walls between the city and the Pireus, were 
broken down ; and the government placed in the hands of an 
oligarchy of thirty persons. 

Thus ended the Peloponnesian vrar, atter a continuance dC 
twenty-seven years, and with it the dominion of Athens, in 
the seventy-fifth year after the battle Af Salamis. Dunt^i 
that period Athens had acquired another and more lastiHR^ 
empire, of which Lysander could not deprive her : she hw' 
become the mistress of Greece in all the ajta and sciencci' 
that embellish and ennoble life. Poetry, philosophy, i 
tectnre, sculpture, attained during the time of Athenian 
an eminence never surpassed. The philosophy of Soc 
and his disciples, the dramas of Sophocles ajid Euripidei 
stately Parthenon, and other, works of the immortal Ph 
drew thither all Greece ; and nowhere were religious fesi 
celebrated vrith equal taate and splendor. Commerce : 
idled; good taste was difiliBed ammg all ranks of 90ci« 
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Lacedismonian Dominion, 

When Athens fell, Sparta remained without a rival : she 
commanded at sea as at land : her Harmosts, somewhat like 
the£n£flish residents at the courts of Indian princes, directed 
the poucy of the independent towns of Greece and Asia. 
The pride and arrogance of Sparta lost her this empire. The 
oligarchy establish^ and protected at Athens by her became 
odious; Athenian exiles, headed by Thrasybulus, returned to b.c 
their country in arms, and overthrew the thirty tyrants : the 403 
Long Legs were rebuilt Conon, the Athenian, was admiral 
of the Persian fleet; Persian gold was employed to raise the 
city to independence, and Athenian fleets a^ain appeared at 
sea. Sparta still sought to establish an oligarchy in every 
town ; and wherever, as at Olynthus popular liberty estab- 
lished itself the Spartan commanders liad orders to extin- 
guish it ' 

During this period, Persia exercised considerable influence 
in the ^drs of Greece. The memorable retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, who, opposed by all the arts of oriental treachery, 
by all the force's of the empire, and the difficulties of an uit> 
mown, mountainous country, had forced their way to the 
£uxine, revealed the secret of the internal weakness of that 
vast empire. Agesilaus, king of Sparta, had meditated con- 
quests m Asia, and had for two years carried on war with 
success in that country. The Persian court saw its danger, 396 
ind adopted the policy of subsidizing the difierent states of 
Greece, and keepmg up such a balance of power among them, 
u would prevent any projects of invasion of Asia. Hence, 
as in modem times two Turkish paflhas may have diflerent 
foreign policies, so of the two satraps of Lesser Asia the one 
would support the Lacedemonians, the other their enemies. 
By these means the influence of the Persian monarch was 
liecome so great in Greece, that he dictated the terms of a 
peace among the contending states ; in which he declares the 
cities of Lesser Asia, and the idands of Clazomen® and 
Cyprus, to belong to himself and pronounces the indepen- 
'dance of all other cities, great and small, with the exception 
i^f Lenmos, Imbrus, and Scyrus, which should belong as of 
W to Athens, and menaces witii war such as refuse to ac- 387 
cept it This peace, called that of Antalcidas, from the 
Dame of the Spartan who was the chief agent in briqginff it 
|to bear, was viewed with indignation by every man of n^le 
pund, who compared it with the terms which Greece, when 
i unity with herself, had imposed on the Persians, and saw 
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in it losB of honor and independeace bj the permiisioii ol 
tbreign interference. 

Theban Dominion. 
Sparta had humHed Athens; her own turn was to cone 
from a quarter whence it was least expected. A Spaitm 
veneral, Phiebidas, bad, in the midst of peace, made hunsd^ 
by treacheiT, master of the citadel of Thebes; hie govern- 
ment punished him, but retained the fortreas, and established 
an oli^rchy in that city. Sparta seemed at this period in 
the hei^t of her power. Her king, Agesilaus, was victo- 
rious in Asia, she had dissolved the Olynthian confederacy, 
and reduced Olyuthus to that state of subjection, from which 
Athens alone was exempt, and never less dreaded declme, 
when a conspiracy was formed by some of tlie democratic 
partv in Thebes; tiie principal oligarchs were murdered, the 
citadel besieged, and the garrison Ibroed to surrender. 

Two great men now appeared to guide the Theban aSkh^ 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas ; the Athenians jomed them ; the 
Thebans recovered their supremacy over the other BceoUen 
towns. The LacedEemonians were now forced .to recall Ag«a- 
laua &om his conquests in Asia, to oppose the Theban and 
Athenian generals. The power of Thebes continually in- 
creasing, the Athenians grew jealous, and sent ambassa^on 
to the Great King, who directed the Greeks to make peace 
among themselves on the basis of that of Antalcidas. Atheoi 
and Sparta obeyed — it was for the advantage of both— and 
Sparta, who had lost all mlluence out of Peloponnesus, will- 
ingly withdrew her harmoets. Cleombrotus was inarching 
his troops out of Phocis, when he received orders to make the 
Thebana restore the other Bceotian cities to independence. 
The Thefaans, who were diBsatisfiod at (he peace by which 
they were the only losers, refiised compliance; the armie* 
^ c. nist on the plain of Leuctra, and the Spartans were for the 
371. first lime defeated in a pitched battle. The charm was noirj 
dissolved. It was proved that the Lacedemonian arms werl 
not invincible. *, 

Bpammondaa and Pelopidas now invaded the PeloponnesJ 
at the head of 40,000 men ; the Argivea, Elians, and tw 
democratic party in Arcadia, joined the Thebans, who entered 
and ravaged the Lacediemonian territory. Epaminondas ad- 
vanced into Messenia, called the oppressed inlrabitants to lib-' 
erty, recalled the exiles, and raised a town named Messene, 
in which he placed a Theban garrison. Athens joined Sp^taS 
Ambassadors from aJl the parties hastened to the Persian 
court. Pelopidas headed the Theban emhossy, peace W 
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dictated on the Theban terms, and the stream of gold that 
previously flowed to Sparta was directed to Thebes. ' The 
Arcadiiins had now become powerful in Peloponnesus. Lyco- 
medes, one of their leading men,, sought to detach them from 
the Thebans : the latter, fearing to lose their influence in Pe- 
loponnesus, sent an army thiSier under Epaminondas. A 
second battle fl>r the supremacy in Greece was fought at b. a 
Mantinea between the Thebans and Lacedtemonians, and ^^ 
Epaminondas died in the arms of victory. 

Philip ofMacedon. 

The republican spirit was now extinct in Greece : no state 
VBs in a condition to take the lead ; no man of any eminence 
was to be foimd except in Athens. The republican virtues 
Iiad fled from those who had sunk to be the pensioners of 
Persia. A monarchical was the only form of supremacy 
Baited to the present state of Greece, and Providence had 
provided such m a constitutional monarchy — ^that of Macedon. 

Jason, the tyrant of Phene in Thessaly, had conceived this 
design. The Thessalians were a strict aristocracy, with a 
nomerous body of vassals called Penestie, resembling the 
barons of the middle ages. Occasionally there rose a prince 
in some town among them who gradually united several towns 
under him. At this- period, Jason was such in Phene, and 
Polvdamas in Pharsalus. Both were men of virtue, only that 
of Jason was not proof against ambition. They united m the 
project of turning the quarrels of Thebes and Sparta to the 
advantage of Thessaly, and by the influence of Polvdamas, 
Jason was chosen Tagus, or commander-in-chief of Thessaly. 
He took the same roe^ to power afterwards so success^ily 
trodden by Philip ; but he was unfortunate in three circum- 
stances: his troops were chiefly mercenaries, and therefore 
not to be depended upon ; he was not an hereditary prince, 
and his nobility were jealous of him ; he appeared at a time 
when the great Theban generals were in the height of their 
giory, and when Athens had generals far superior to those 
me opposed to Philip. Fate Seemed resolved to deprive The»i 
saly of the glory of becoming a great power. Jason perished 
If the daggers of conspirators : his brothers and his nephew 
Alexander were tyrants, in the modern sense. The last was 
iDurdered by his own relations, and Thessaly fell into confii- 
lion and disorder. 

At this period, the celebrated Holy War broke out, and 
greatly contributed to the farther demoralization of Greece, 
when all reverence for the gods and every thing sacred was 
bat, and the holy ofl^rings collected for so many years in the 
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temple at Delphi, were scattered through Greece, the pre- 
cious metals melted and coined, the crowns and other votiTe 
o^rings profiinely worn hy women and boys of loose life. 

The B^tians and Thessalians formed the great majority 
in the Amphictyonic Comicil. They caused a decree to te 
passed, inflicting a heavy fine on the Lacedeemonians for their 
ravages in Boeotia ; and when these refused payment, they, 
fipom private motives, did the same to the Phocians fer having 
occupied the land that once belonged to the Cirrhieans, and 
had been consecrated to the god. Relying on the aid of 
Athens and Sparta, the Phocians refused o&dience, and by 
the advice of Philomelus, one of their chief men, seized on 
the temple and its treasures. Greece at that time abounded 
in soldiers of fortune, men who made war a trade, who served 
any one who was able to pay them. Masters of the immeDse 
wealUi of the temple, the Phocians, therefore, easily collected 
an army, and they carried on the contest for a space of ten 
years. 

In this war the Thessalians, being hard pressed by the Pho- 
cians, called Philip king of Macedon to their aid. This tal- 
ented prince, who had l^en brought up at Thebes in the time 
of Epaminondas, had, from the day he ascended the Macedo- 
nian throne, all his thoughts occupied on the means of strength* 
ening and extending his hereditary kingdom. He aided the 
Thessalians, and, mer a variety of changes of fortune, the 
Phocians were at length destroyed. Pmlip made himself 
master of Olynthus and all the cities on the coast of Thrace, 
and in spite of all the eflbrts of Demosthenes, who did all that 
was in man to rouse the Athenians to energy while it was 
yet time, continually advanced in his plans of power and ag- 
B. c, grandizement, and at length, on the field of Chseronea, saw 
338. the independence of Greece prostrate at his feet 

Philip was now at the height of his power : the Spartans 
had been excluded from the Amphictyonic Council, and the 
votes of the Phocians transferred to him : he had the right 
of priority in consulting the Delphian oracle, and was presi- 
dent of the Pythian games. He called a general assembly 
of the Greeks to Corinth ; and was there appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grecian forces in the war now to be 
undertaken against Persia, under pretext of avenging her 
former violations of the Grecian temples. The Macedonian 
monarch thus occupied the station for which he was fitted, 
and which the present state of Greece required, — that of 
head of the Grecian confederacy ; from which the ill-judging 
patriotism of Demosthenes so long sought to exclude him^ 
The idea of reducing Greece to a provmce of his kingdom 
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he was too wke to entertiin. In the midflt of hk projecte 
fer tiie conquest of Asia, he fell by the hand of an aaaaflain. 



CHAP. V. 

AUBXANDER AND mS SUOGBflSOES. 

Alexander* 

Alexander was in his twentieth year when his &ther was b. c 
alsin : he had been educated by Aristotle, and his naturally 337. 
great talents sedulously cultured. Difficulties envinued him 
on his accession : the Athenians and Thebans, on the intelli- 
gence of the death of Philip, were flying to arms, when 
Alexander appeared in BcBotia at the head of an army. They 
were terrified, and desisted. The Ulyrians and Triballi had 
made inroads into Macedon: the young prince marched 
against them, and conquered to the Danube. A report was 
spread in Greece of his death : Thebes rose in arms ; but 
Alexander suddenly returned, entered Boeotia, and took and 
levelled that city. All Greece was now at his devotion. He 
called on the difl^ent states for the contingents they had 
Toted his &.ther for the invasion of Asia ; and, at the head of 334. 
99,000 foot and 4500 horse, passed the Hellespont At the 
river Granicus the Persian army qpposed his progress : it met 
a total defeat, and all Lesser Asia fell to the conqueror: he 
restored the Grecian cities to independence, and pursued his 
march through Cilicia. At Issus, in the pass of the mountains 333 
leading into Syria, he a^in encountered and defeated the 
Persian army. He continued his progress southwards, took 332. 
Tyre, after an obstinate resistance, and reduced all Egypt to 
Bubjection. He here founded the most permanent monument 
of his fame, the city of Alexandria, — a place that has exer- 
cised such influence on the politiciil and moral relations of 
the world as ever to render it memorable, — ^marched with a 
select body of men to the oasis containing the temple of Am- 
mon, and obtained from the priests of the god a declaration 
of his divinity ; acting in this, perhaps, with policy, — ^perhaps^ 
with vanity. 

The conquests of Alexander can only be compared with 
those of the Arabs or Mongols in rapidity. Darius having 
assembled another army, his rival hastened from Egypt On 
the plain between Gaugamela and Arbela, at the foot of the 
Armenian and Eoordish mountains, he encountered the host 
of Darius, composed, it is said, of a miUioa of men, while 331- 
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die Giecum tioqM were, at moat, 60^000 men. The Pn- 
ibnB were utterly routed ; Darius fled to the corth-esatera 
provinceB of his kingdom, ind Babylon and Susa fell into the 
hands of the coDqueror. Pereepotia and Ecbatana ehared 
their &te. Heanljme Dariiu was murdered by Bcssus, gov- 
ernor of Bactritt. According to oriental maxinis, Alexander 
was now king, and he resolved to avenge the death of ha 
tn«decesaor : he invaded Bactria, put to death fieseuB, wbo 
had assumed the diadem, and conquered the whole of than 
northern prorincea of the Persian empire. He founded cities 
in Bactria and Sogdiana, and then directed his course towards 
India. From the southern part of Balkh he marched throogb 
Candahai,* Gbizni, and Cauhul, to the Indus. Though val- 
iantly opposed b^ the natives, the predecessors of the modeni 
Seeks, he was victorious, and still advanced, till the diacon- 
tent of his troopa obliged him to return : be proceeded soutli- 
wards along the river, sent a fleet under Nearchus from the 
Indus to (he Persian Gulfj and, with a great loaa of men and 
beasts, made his vmj across the deserts into Persia. Shortly 
(Aerwajda he met his death from drunkenness, or poison, tt 
A Babybn, in the thirty-aecond jear of bis ace, 

AJerander's great object seems to have been the establish- 
ment of one great and permanent empire, of which the dif- 
ferent parts would be united by mutual political and com- 
mercial advantages. Hence he sought to do away all nationtl 
prejudices, and make his different subjects feel themselves 
me people. To attain this object, he [bimded those numerooB 
Grecian cities in various parts of his oriental dominions, and 
had he lived a few years longer he might possibly have, in a 
great measure, accranplish^ what he aimed at. But his 
early death trnatrated oJI these great projects, and the ant- 
bition of bis generals speedily pi^ed down the ftbric he wu 
erecting. 

Divition of AUxander't Dornxwons. 
Alexander died without appointing a successes. The qneen 
Rozana, was pregnant, and he had a half-brother, named 
Philip Aridffius, who was simple. When dymg, he had given 
his rine to Perdiccas. After much warm dispute among the 
gener^ they came to the resolution that AJexander ^tox- 
uia'8soD)and Philip Aridieus should be proclaimed kings; 
tiiat Perdicca« should be guardian, and that each general 
dtoold take the charge of a province. The partition c^ offices 

■ Tlw city or Candiihar in uid to haw bstn fOundwl by Aleiandei. lu 
BUB mnwiTideiKty derived ftombiL He ii called in Uie Eut luander, 
•Bd, rejecliof UK Ont lylltUe, OauUr and Ogiditer in nM uuliki. 
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end provinces was thus made: — ^Pepdiccas had no prov* 
ince, but was commander-in-chief of the armj: Antipater 
and Craterus had charge of the European dominions ; Seleu- 
CU8, of Babylon ; Ptolemy, of Egjrpt, Libya, and part of Ant- 
bia; Leonatus, of Mysia; Antigonus, of Phrygia, Lycia, and 
Pamphylia ; Lysimachus, of Macedonian Thrace ; DK>medQa 
had Syria; Pjrthon, Media; Menander, Lydia; &c. &c. To 
the ?uiant Eumenes was assigned Cappadocia, wluose inhab- 
itants were yet to be subdued. 

The kings were only such in name, and these Grecian sa- 
traps saw and grasped at the opportunity <^ making them- 
B^ves independent princea A period of unceasing tumult, 
war, and murder, formed the first sixteen years that succeed- 
ed the death of ^exander. Perdiccas nrst ccmceived the 
plan of gaining the empire by destroying the governors, one 
aAer another. This plan was fiicilitated by their mutual 
animosities, or their contests with those over whom they 
Toled. Ptolemy, the most powerM of the governors, was 
siogled out as tiie first object of attack. Perdiccas led an _ _ 
anny into Egypt, but was murdered by his own mutinous 3si 
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Ciaterus fell in a battle against Eumenes, and Antipater 
remained sole regent of Mucedon. He died shortly after, 319L 
having appointed Polysperchon to succeed him. Polysper- 
chon joined the party of Olympias, the mother of Alexander. 
Aridsus and his wife were put to death, and the fi'iends d 
Antipater persecuted. The nobles clung to his son Cassan* 
der, and Olympias expiated her crimes by a violent deadu 315. 

Antigonus took and put to death Eumenes, who maintained 
the rights of Alexander's fiunily. He now ruled over all 
Lesser Asia, wrested Syria and Phoenicia fran Ptolemy, and 
drove Seleucus fi^nn Babylon. His valiant son Demetrius 
passed over to Greece, and restored the cities to freedom ; 
then collected a fleet, and defeated that of Ptolemy ofiT Cy- 307. 
prua His fiither now assumed the title of A»^, and his ex- 
ample was feUowed by the other governors. Tiie family of 
Alexander was now extinct, Roxana and her son having been 
put to death by Cassander. But Antigonus*s reign was of 
'short duration : his ambition was too inordinate ; and a leac^e 
was formed against him by Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus, 
and Cassander. Antiffonus fell, in his 80th year, in battle 901 
ajfainst his rivals, on me field of Ipsus, in Phrygia, and the 
victors shared his dominicMis among them. 

The dominions of Alexander were now divided into fear ' 
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peat VinptTina. Macedoo, with& port of Greece; Thrace; 
E^rtia, wi3) all Upper Am; Egypt, with Cyrene uid Cypnu, 

Macedon. 
Cawuider, when he had destroyed the ftmilj of Alexan- 
der, took the title of king. Hu viciouB and feeble bods Icat 
their lives and the throae, which was seized aa by Deme- 
^c triuB, sou of AntJffcaiuB: he waa expelled by PyrrhuB, the 
I8T. Epirote ; uid Pynhus, by Lysimachus, king or Thrace. Da- 
ring Bixleen jeua, twelve kings of diSerent houses governoi 
the petemaJ dommiiHiB of Alexander. In the time of these 



kinga, an army of Kelts devastated MacedoD. penetrated in 
Greece, and advanced to pillage the temple i^ Del^ "^ 
Greeks rolled down rocbi from the heights ; thunder to 



through the mooniaina; — the terrified barbarians fled, ud 
the god got the renown of defending his temple. 

Antigontis GonaCas, sen i^ Demetrius, a man cf prudenu 
and humanity, raised Macedcn out of the ruin into which it 
had been plunged; and, during a rei^ of foty years, he wh 
the protect(» of Gre^e. Hie sen, Demetrius II., who ■»■ 

143. ceeded him, emulated his virtues. Demetrius dying, left u 
in&nt son, Philip, whose uncle and guardiaa, Antigonns, nu- 
named Dcson, nurried the widow ofthe late king, and uwp- 
ed the kingdiKn, which he governed with abilityfer eleva 
years, and then left to the lawful heir, Philip. This princt. 

I9& mixed himself in the afikira of Greece, and was recogniui 
as sovereign brd of that coontfy. War took place, in ranet- 
quence, between bim md the Romans, and Philip was iff 
ie^ed, obliged to withdraw his garrisons from Greece, rednc* 

143. hie shipping, and pay the expenses cS tbe war. Hia eon I^ , 
sens i^iewed the war with Rome, but was taken, and died| 
in prison; and Mac«don wasahortly afterwards reduced toi' 
Rnnan province. 
The Macedonian kingdom extended from the ProponlU 



We have seen all Greece submit to Philip and Alexandm 
After the death cf the latter, some unavailmg e^rts bil 
been made, especially by Athens, to re-establish the ancient 
freedom ; but they were always obliged to bow their nechfl 
once more, to the Macedonian yoke. There was no uniM 
among tham ; they pursued their oU feuds and pet^ ccsiteM 
instead of combimng for a common object ; and their comitiT 
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was continiially ravaged by the annies of the contending 
generals of Alexander. 

Sparta, which had salkily reftised to take part in the con- 
quest of the East, and had waged an unsaccessful war against 
Antipater, had long since seen the decline of her Lycurgean 
constitution. In vain the patriotic Agis sought to bring his 
country back to her former state ; his life atcHied for his op- 
position to the tjrrannic oligarchs. Sparta became the do- 
minion of the most odious of tjrrants; she joined tlie Romans 
against Macedon, and then changed sides, and she ended by 
becoming, like the other Grecian states, a part of the Roman 
dominions. 

The cities of Achaea renewed among themselves an old 
confederacy, named the Achiean league, which, under tiie 

Siidance of Aratus, labored with vigor fer the fireedom of 
reece against Macedon: ffraduafiy, other states, and 
amragst theni, Athens, joined we league. The iBtolian towns 
fi>rm^ a similar union ; but their enmity with the Acheans 
and Sparta prevented their arriving to any importance. Civil 
discord, the perpetual bime of Greece, ^ve the Romans the 
wiahed-for opportunity of intermeddling m its afiairs. C<xrinth * 
was taken and destroyed ; and Greece reduced to a Roman 
province, under the name of Achea. The last of the heroes 
of Greece was Philopoemen, the Arcadian general of the b. a 
Achiean lea^e, justly styled the last of the Greeks. Two 183 
thousand years have rolled away since the death of Philopoe- 
men, without Greece, till of late, producing a warrior fer in- 
dependence. May she derive wisdom fi^ the past, and 
avoid the errors by which she lost ^r freedom ! 

Thrace. • 

Lysimachus made himself king of Thrace ; he conquered 2SBL 
Macedon, and was also master of a part of the countries 
about the Euxine. His reign was the flourishing period of 
Thrace; but it was of ^ort duration. Lysimachus fell in 
battle against Seleucus : the Gauls ravaged the land, which 
sometimes obeyed Syrian, scnnetimes Eg^tian, princes. The 
native chie& recovered their power. Ejng Cotys, one of these 
princes, fermed an alliance with the Romans: king Sasales 43. 
gave up Thrace to them. 

At this period, some independent states arose in Lesser 
Asia, which we shall notice in this place. 

Bitkyhia. 

This country, stretching al<mg the Bhick Sea to the Pro- 
pontis and the Hellespont, was, at one time, tributary to the 
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jjji — . —J A— t- .1.- n — : — After the de«th<^A]n- 
«nder, a, native chief^ named Bos, expelled Cslaathiu, tbe 
Uaoedooiut ROTemw. lateruKl troubles contiimaltj agiutid 
tkia state. Nicoinedee L, to keep his throne, iJlied bitDMlf 
with the Gaula, to whom he uurned a district, called, fiom 
tlieDt, Galatio. Ptikim is known by Annibal's having in^t 
in vain a re&ge at his court Niconiedes IL was expelled bf 
t, c Mithridates, and restored by the Rnmana; to whom Nico 
7fi. inede* IV., having no children, made over ' ' ' 



Pergamiu. 
The ancient Mjsia vanished in the Lydiau and Pendn 
empires. While Lysinuchus, king of Thrace, niled this pari 
of Asia, hie lieutenant, an eimuch named Fhiletsrua, nude 
himself iodepeodent, and estahlidked a kingdctn, called Pe^ 
S83. nmuB, irom its capital. lie was succeedol by his ne[diev, 
Eimenea, who extended his domiziiona consideraUj. AtOlin 
n. was the first who took the title of kin^. The most cele- 
brated of these kings waa Eurnenes IL, u whose reign Ac 
fergament, or parchmeiit, was invented. His dominions em- 
raoed the Thracian CbersoneBc, and Asia this side erf* Tn- 
rus, consequently, Myeia, Lydia, the two Phrygias, and Ly- 
<n „.™r= jjja g(^ Attains ill, iiaving no heirs, left tiis king- 



dam to theB 

This country, named fnwi the Pontus Eoiinus, on whid 
it lay, filmed a part of northern Leaser Asia, east of Bithy- 
nia. It was included iitathe Persian dominiona, and wu 
given as an hereditaij fijf by Darius I, to his son Artahazes. 
Ariobarzanes, one of his succeKaors, having obtained aki 

36S. Ijdia, Phrygia, and Ionia, became so powerfiil, that he cast 
off the Persian yoke, Mithridates II. voinnlarily surrendered 
his kingdom to Alexander, When, after that mcmarch'!' 
d^th, Antipater attempted lo seize this state, the Pontic 
prince resisted, and maintained his independence. Succeed- 

134. ing princes enlarged their dominions. Mithridates VII., the 
greatest of them, was tainted and ambitious: yet, thougb 
desirous of conquest, he aonght to avoid a conflict with uie 
Bflmans, at that time masters of a great port of Lesser Asia. 
He therefiH* turned his arms eastwards, and cimquered the 
tnbes round the Emine as far as the Tauric Chersonese. But ■ 
two such powerful neighbors could not continue long without 
B rupture ; war broke out between them on account of Pam- 
phylia and Cappadocia, and during a space rf thirty years the 
gallant and inde&tigaUe king of Pontua sustained « war' 
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•gainst the arms of Rome, conducted by Sulk, Luc!illiia» and » o 
Pompeius. Poiaon, administered by his own hatid, terminftted M. 
bis eventful life. His grandson IHurius reigned over PontuB.; 
but its glory and its power were gone, and it was finally, by 
the emperor Nero, reduced to the form <^ a Eomao pior-> 
iace. 

Armenia. 

This mountainous but fruitful counter appears not till k(e 
in the history of Asia. It was divided mto Great and Little 
Armenia, and had obeyed successively the Assyrian, Persian, 
and Syrian empires. Li the rei^ of Antiochus HI., Artazias^ 190 
the governor of Great, and Zanades of Little Armenia, made 
themselves independent. Tigranes, a descendant of the 
former, united the two Armenias, and was superior k)id of 
Syria and Cappadocia. His father-in-law, Mitiiridates VIL, 
involved hina in a war with the Romans, and he lost Little 
Armenia and Syria. Tigranes U. was put to death by order 
of the Roman emperor Tiberius. Little Armenia had been 
given after the fidl of Mithridates to Dejotarus, a Galatiao, 
and then to other foreigners. After this period it vanishes 
out of history, and Great Armenia becomes the apf^e of dis- 
cord between the Romans and Parthians. After many cod^ 
flicts between the contending parties, it had a^ain kings of 
its own in the time of the emperor Hadrian, and was finally 
absorbed in the Persian empire of the Sassauidea. 

Syria. 

Seleucus, named Nicator, was, after the death of Alexan- 
der, governor of Babylon. He extended his power eastwards 
into Lidia, and, after the battle of Ipsus, he became master of 
Syria, and possessor of all or nearly all the countries that had 
composed the Persian empire. Seleucus was an active, pru« 
dent prince, an encourager of trade, and a founder of cities. 
With him the Syrian empire rose ; after his death it gradually 
declined. His son Antiochus obtained the name of Soter, the 
Saver, from having delivered Lesser Asia fixxn the Gauls; 
but he was forced to acknowledge the independence of Bi- 
thynia and Pergamus. Antiochus IL, named, by his flatter- 
ers, Theos, the God, was weak and effeminate. The Parthi- 258L 
ans cast off the yoke of Syria, and their example was fol- 
lowed by the Bactrians. Seleucus II., seeking to regain the 
lost supremacy, died a p>risoner in Parthia. Antiochus the 
Great fought m vain against the Parthians and Bactrians : he 
reduced the rebel governors of Media and Persia; but bis de- 
feat by the Egyptians at Raphia lost him Palestine and Ccelo- 
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B. a synft* BngAginfiT in war with the Romans, he invaded 
IMl Greece, hat was repelled ; and the hattle of Maenesia checked 
his career of ambition. The terms on which the haughty 
senate dictated peace were, the surrender of all the countries 
on this side Taurus, payment of 15,000 talents to the Romans, 
and 400 to Eumenes of Pergamus; the delivery of Annibal, 
and the sending of his son as a hostage to Rome. 

The Syrian power was now at an end. Roman influence 
was paramount : all efibrts to shake it off were futile. Murder 
and treason disputed for the throne : neighbors and subjects 
took advantage of its weakness. Parthia rapidly extended its 
conquests. Judea and the Armenias asserted their indepen- 
dence. The empire was finally contracted to Proper Syria 
and Phoenicia. Timnes of Armenia seized on %ria; and 
64. the Romans ffave £e empire of the Seleucides its coi^ de 
gracey by declaring ^ria a Roman province. 

Judea, 

Only a small portion of Israel took advantaee of Cjrnui s 
permission to return to their own country. Those that did 
return were chiefly of the tribe of JudiUi ; and hence the na- 
ticm is in fliture called Jews. They were feeble, and they 
omtinued in humble obedience to the Persian monarchy. Ott 
its destruction, they obeyed Alexander and his successon^ 
first the king of f^rpt, and then of Syria. 

Their rulers had hitherto respected their religion. Antio* 
chus Emphanes attempted to force them to adopt Greciu 
rites. The Maccabees^ a race of heroes, like the judges of 
old, arose. Mattathias assembled bands in the mountains, and 
thence fell on the Syrians. His valiant son, Judas Macca- 
beus, continued the war&re, defeated several Svrian armies^ 
and entered Jerusalem in triumph. He formed an alliance 
with the Romans. The brothers of Judas, Jonathan, Simoo, 
and John Hvrcanus, followed up his successes so ably after 
his death, uiat the Syrians were forced to acknowledge the 
independence of Judea. ! 

Uniting in his own person the dignities of high-priest and 
prince, John Hyrcanus extended Ms dominicm over Galilee,' 
the country beyond Jordan, Idumea, &c. ; and the Jewish i 
state became under him of greater extent than it had been 
since the days of David and Solomon. His son Aristobulut 
107. took the title of king. . 

The Jewish power was not of long continuance. Factiond 

and feuds broke out : the throne was often disputed. Tbn 

Romans interposed to settle the succession. Pompeius lei 

68l Aristobulus and his sons to Rome, and gave the throne anfl 
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piesthood to his brother Hyrcaniis, placing a Roman governor b. a 
Dy his side. The troubles, however, still continued ; and the ^ 
Romans at last set the Idumean Antipater over Judea, whose 
son Herod became king, a prince well Imown for his cruelty. 
On the death of Herod, the Romans divided his kingdom 
among his three aooa* The whole w^ reunited under his a. ix 
grandson Agrippa, and after his death reduced to a Roman ^ 
province. 

Parthia, 

Parthia is the country lying between Media and Aria, 
sonth of Hyrcania. Its inhabitants had obeyed the Persian 
and Svrian monarchs: the tyranny of a governor of the 
latter orove them into rebellion. Arsaces, a man of humble 
birth, but military talent, placed himself at their head, and 
achieved their independence. The succeeding Arsacides, as 
the kings were named, enlarged their dominions, which 

eually extended from India to the Euphrates, ^m the 
lian to the Arabian sea. When the Romans became 
masters of Lesser Asia, proximity produced enmity, and the 
Parthians were the only people who resisted Rome with suc- 
cess. Crassus, who led the first Roman army over the Eu- 
phmtes, was defeated and slain. In the civil wars of the Ro- 
mans they also took a share, siding with Pompeius agamst 
Cesar; and with the latter's murderers against Octavianus 
and Atttoniua Ventidius, the general of the latter, gave 
them a decisive overthrow. 

The remaining history of the Parthians offers only, exter- 
nally, continued wars with various success against the Ro- 
mans; internally, the usual series of murder, usurpation, and 
cruelty, which characterize the monarchies of Asia. The 
twenty-ninth of the Arsacides was driven from his thrcne by 
Artaxerxes, a descendant of the ancient line of Persia ; and 
a new dynasty, that of the Sassanides, so named from Sassan, 
the founder's fkther, was established. 

Egypt. 

Egypt was the most fortunate of the provinces in the char- 
acter of its governor. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, was a man of 
prudence and moderation : his first object was to form there a 
Grecian state without oppressing the original inhabitants. 
Peace was necessary for ^e execution of his judicious plans, 
and he never, but when constrained, took part in the quarrels 
(^the other governors. After the battle of Ipsus, to the ffain- 
iog of which he had mainly contributed, he ahK> assumed the 
title of king. He then turned all his thoughts to the beoefit- 
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ing of hiB kingdom ; he beautified Alexandria, built the Phuv 
lightphouse, encoaraged every kind of trade, collected a & 
brary, and invited learned men from all parts to Alexandra. 
His empire included E^fypt, Libya, Cyrene, part of Arabia, 
Palestine, and Ccelosyria ; and nourished each day more and 
more, in consequence of his wise regulations and ^ust govern- 
ment Ptolemy IL, named Philadelphus, trod m the foot* 
steps of his father, and equalled or excelled him in his pa^ 
ronage of learning. He much extended and facilitated the 
trade to India, by repairing the canal iiom the Nile to the 
Red Sea ; and, sull more, by fbrming the harbor of Berenice 
B. a on that sea. Ptolemy III., Evergetes, imitated his fitther and 
SSI. grandfather, and closed the series of the virtuous Ptolemies. 
After the death of Evergetes, there reigned in Egypt ten 
degenerate descendants of Ptolemy Lagus. Discord a^tatej 
tiiis royal house, like others; murders were perpetrated fiv 
empire. The constant interference of the Romans alone 
preserved it from dissolution. With their consent^ and by the' 
wUl <xf his father, the last Ptolemy espoused his sister Cleo- 
patra, and shared his empire with her. Driven &om Egypti' 
idle sought the protection of Caesar, who re-established her as* 
sole ruler. After his death, she united herself to Antoniufl; 
and, on his death, poisoned herself, rather than grace 
90. triuinph of Octavianus. Egypt was then reduced to the 
of a Roman province. 

The kingdoms of Europe and Asia, whose destinies 
have traced in the preceding pages, fell, as we have 
almost aU into the spreading empire of Rome ; a state whic 
as will soon appear, grew up from the smallest origin, 
gathering strexi^th m>m every storm that assailed her, 
fength embraced nearly the whole civilized world beneat 
her shade. To her we now hasten, previously sketching ' 
early history of her first transmarine rival, 

Carthage. 

At an early period of hist(»ry a colony of Tyrians, said to 
have been conducted bv Dido, sister to the king of Tvr^ 
founded on the coast of Africa the city of Carthage. Foe*! 
sessed of the commercial enterprise and dexterity of their| 
cotmtiymen, they rapidl]^ extended their trade and theirj 
dominions. Numerous cities on the coast of Africa were 
founded by them: they trafficked with the mterior: tbeffj 
ships sailed to the south bevond the Canary isles ; northwanM 
they visited the shores of Gaul and Britain, and, perhm 
those of the Baltic : they wrought the silver mines of Spam: 
their ooUsues occupied die isles of the Meditemneait 
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The political constitution of Cartilage ekumed Hie 
ration ai Aristotle. Two maffistrates, named Suflfetea, cr 
judges,* chosen annually from the most distinguished fiuniliei^ 
were at the head of the government: under them were five 
persons who managed the chief af&ira All these maMtnles 
were unpaid. The senate was composed of 100 memoers: if 
they and the five ajB^reed on any matter, it was put into exe- 
cution; if they d&greed, it was brought before the a»- 
semhly of the people : the decision of the last was conclu- 
dve. Morals were more attended to in Carthage than in 
most Grecian cities, and there was a magistrate there cor- 
responding with the Roman censor. The popular power was 
not so dangerous in Carthage as in Greece, the people being 
o€ a grave and solemn character, and not to be led astray \^ 
the arts of demagogues. Their manners were rugged, their 
religion dark ana cruel. 

Six wars were waeed by the Carthaginians in Sicily. The i. o, 
first was caused by me people of Egesta calling on them for 413. 
aid against Dionysius of Syracuse. In this war fortune 
fikvorS the Punic arms. A second and a third war ensued 
between them and the prince of Syracuse, still to the advan- 
tage of Carthage. During a fourth, Dionysius died, and his 
son made peace. The Carthaginian arms were, for the fifth 
time, directed against Syracuse, in support of Icetas, tyrant 
of Leontium. Timoleon, the Corinthian, ccxnmanded the • 
Syracusan troops, and forced Carthage to restore the Grecian 
towns to fi:eedom, to recognize the river Halycus as their 
boundary, and to engage not to meddle with the affiurs of 
Sicily. Agathocles was the occasion of the Carthaginians 
again engaging in hostilities with Syracuse ; and the latter 
was so hard pressed as to be forced to call oo Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, for assistance. Carthage was successful against 
Pyrrhus ; but this war involved her in hostilities with Rome, 
and thereby caused her ruin. 



CHAP. VI. 

ROMS TILL THK PUNIO WAB0. 

Rome under Kings, 

Whiub empire after empire was flourishing and fidlinff in 
Asia, while the various states of Greece were contencung 
with each other, or occuined by internal changes, there was 

"''■~"~^"-^— " ' ' 

• Sk^eUn is ibe Hebrew name of tbe Juiget of Israel. 
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growing op, ftom the anaUest begioningB, a Datkm destined 
t6 be the future mistreaB of all these states and empires. 

Italy, the peninsula westward of Greece, was originally 
inhabited bv tribes of an unknown race. The Pelasgians, 
that extensive people who settled in Greece, also cptabiished 
themselves in Italy. They inhabited the plains and the 
coasts, and were peaceful and agricultural: the mountain 
tribes gradually encroached upon them and conquered them. 
On the banks of the river Tiber, a portion of this people, 
named Siculans, was established : a tribe of the mountiuns, 
named Aborigines by the historians, invaded their country, 
expelled a part, and conquered and settled themselves among 
the remainder; and the united people were called Latins. 
A porti<Hi of them lived in villages, on some hills adjacent to 
the Tiber. Another mountain-race, called the Sabines, after- 
B. c. wards advanced towards the sea, and wrested from the in- 
"7^ habitants of the banks of the Tiber a part of their territoiy. 
These nations finally coalesced, and formed one people ; their 
joined city was named Rome, possibly its old Pelasgian ap- 
pellation, and it was governed by kinc^ chosen alternately by 
one of the combined nations out of die other. 

Such is the most probable account of the origin of Rome 
which the researches of modem times have been able to 
give.* A difllerent and more romantic tale appears in the an- 
cient historians ; fi>r the early history of Rome was not writ- 
ten till she had become a great and powerful state, and then 
inquirers could meet no narratives of the days long past, 
save what was contained in popular tradition and popular 
poetrv, which recorded marvels of Rome^s descent from wide- 
fkmea Troy, the landing oi Mneaa in Latium, the Ibve of 
the god Mars for the vestal Rhea, her bearing twins by the 
god, their exposure in the Tiber, their being savea and 
suckled by a vroif, and fed by a woodpecker till found bv the 
shepherd Faustulus, their finally restoring their grandfather 
to the throne of Alba Longa, the city founded by Ascanius, 
the son of iEneas, and then collecting their fellow-shepherds 
and an indiscriminate rabble, and founding a town named 
Rome, from Romulus, the elder of the twins, on the hills 
where they had been miraculously saved and educated. 

The religion of Rome having, probably, had a similar ori^ 
with that of Greece, strongly resembled it ; and the Grecian 
system was, in a great measure, afterwards adopted by the 
Romans. Religion was, however, in Rome, at all tunes, 
much more an affiur of state than in Greece. 

* Niebulir liaa beea followed ia thif view of the early Jiiitory of RoBMk 
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The first constitaticm of Rome, whatever her <»igin, was 
monarchical. Romulus the warrior, and Numa the legislator, 
who appear in history as her two first kings, it is possible, 
never existed. The first undoubted historic fact of this early 
period, is the migration of the Albans to Rome when their 
city was destroyed, the Roman writers say, by Tullus, the 
Idng of Rome ; strong circumstances intimate, by the Latins, 
who afterwards possessed her territory. Ancus, the suo- 
eeedin^ monarch, extended the Roman dominicms to the sea, 
and built the port <rf Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber. His 
fiiccessor was named Tarquinius. The legendary history 
lays he was a Tuscan of Greek descent, and, in its usual 
style, marks his arrival at Rome by a miracle : probability is 
on the side of the supposition of his having been a Latin, or 
of some kindred nation. He greatly extended the Roman 
power, increased and beautified the city of Rome, embanked 
the Tiber, built the huge sewers fiir the drainage of the city, 
which still exist, and commenced the erection cm the Capitol 
of the united temples of the three great gods of Rome. 

Tarquinius fell, it is said, by assassination ; and the vacant 
^rone was occupied by an Etrurian named Mastama, a con- 
'»ttiere, or leader of mercenary troops, who had come to 
le and entered the service of Tarquinius. Having changed 
appellation, he appears in history under the name of Ser- 
»Tullius; but the legend of Servius, bom of a maid-ser- 
it who had conceived by the fire-god, and around whose 
knt brows lambent fiamSs had played, bears not the slight- 
resemblance to the history or the Etrurian captain Mas- 
^rvius continued the works commenced by Tarquin- 
and immortalized his memory by the constitution which 
his name. A conspiracy of the principal citizens, who 
sre displeased at the changes he had introduced, deprived 
aus of his life ; and his throne was occupied by a grand- 
1 of Tarquinius. This mcxiarch was magnificent and princely 
his ideas ; he was successful in war, and raised Rome to a 
l^h degree of power ; but he is said to have been haughty, 
lel, and tyrannic. An act cf viol^iee done by cme of ms 
18 is related to have roused tlie indignation of the people ; 
Taiqoiniiis and his fimiily were expelled, and the kingly au- 
iM)rity abolished. 
* The Romans were originally divided into three Tribes, 

E^h tribe subdivided into ten Uurite, and each of these latter 
to ten Gentes, or houses. A representative of each gens 
iat in the senate. In the time of the earlier kings we find, 
however, but two tribes sending members to the senate ; the 
Wid was subsequently admitted to that privilege. These 
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e tribeswwetlieoTigiiiBl citizens of Rome, the PdjHiIw; 
there were, besides them tmd their slaves, a body <rf' mo- 
called Clienla, fbreigners, who, irom various CBuses, ud 
oved from their own country to Rome, and settled then 
sr the protection ofltoman citizens, who, as tbeir patraii^ 
called Patres and PatrlcLana, words oiiginall; ByocBlj- 
a In the reignof Tullus, anewbody be^an to be formed 
he migration of the Albans to Rome ; this was called ttte , 
ii. It contained bU ranks of society, both nobles and con 
IS, of the migrating people, and mostly retained its prop- 
in its lands ; but it had no shore in the govenunent, or 
le public lands, which were emoyed by the patricians m 
payment ofa tenth oftheir produce t« the state: it fonned 
mtantry of the army, had no right of intermarriage vitil 
patricians, lived apart from them, and was opposed to tbao 
iterest 

'he patrician gent«s, being a closed body, did not admit 
leir vacancies being filled up, and they continually dinuD- 
d in number. The plebeians were, on the other hud, 
living constant accessions. Tarquinius L, after a good 
[ of oppositioD, succeeded in forming three new tribes oaC 
le plebeians, and adding them to the patrician tribes. Hit 
lessor went still further ; he divided all the plebeians inte 
ty local tribes, independent of the patrician ones; and 
1, to combine the two orders more eSectually, constitnted 
ingled aristocracy and timocracy, by dividing all the pe» 
into Centuries, for the puipoees of war, and of passinf 
a and electinff magistrates. It was thus composed : ths 
le original trioes and the three formed by Tarquinius wen 
. i to these Servius added twelve centuries, composed of 
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liiquites. The remainder of the plebeians were di- 
'A, according to their property, into five Classes, subdi- 
id into centuries ; and the rest of the people were put inlo 
ir centuries. The classes Airnished the in&itry of tbe 
y ; those not in the classes, tlie baggage-train, Sic. When 
centuries were assembled In the Field of Man, their place 
oeeting, laws, and other matters, previously prepared bf 
senate, were laid before them ; the equestrian centuries 
■d first, and then the first class: and uie number of Gen- 
es in this class was so great in proportion to those in tits 
aining ones, that if they agreed with the equestrian cen- 
es, the majority was attained, and there was no necessitT 
calling up any more of the classes. The patricians tuu 
rwar&, in their curiie, the power of adc^iting or ntjectini; 
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the meaflore wl^ch had posBed the centuries. The le^lator's 
object of giying power to wealth and birth was thus fiilly at- 
tuDed ; and but for the useless injustice of the patricians, who 
ooold not endure to part with ever so little of their privileges, 
Rome might have become, long ere she did, the mistress of 
the worlo. 

The form of ^vemment adopted by the Romans on the 
expolsioD of their kin^ was that of placing ^e executive in 
the hands of two magistrates, to be chosen annually fkon the 
patricians. These magistrates were originally called Pretors, 
afterwards Consuls, and they held the mil kingly power, only 
diyested of its priestly digm^. 

Rome had attained a high diegree of power under her kinffSL 
B7 a treaty made in the first year of the republic with Sie i. o. 
Cartha^ians, which has fortunately been preserved, it ap- 509> 
pears ttiat she was mistress of the whole coast from Ostia to 
Tenacina, and traded with Sicily, flardiTiia, and AMca. 

The Tu9can$ — War toith Portenna, 

The country to the right of the Tiber was inhabited by a 
people called Ktrurians, or Tuscans. Manners, language, and 
religion distinguished them from the neighboring nations. 
They possessed twelve cities in the coun^ callea Etruria, 
and an equal number in northern Italy, about the Po. The 
current opinion was, that they were a colony from Mieonia, 
who came by sea and conquered the inhabitants of Etruria, 
and then extended their conquests northwards : the more 
, probable supposition is, that they were a nation who entered 
Italy on the north-east, and spread their conquests southwards 
At the period we now treat of, they were fost approaching 
the acme of their power, which, though bnlliant, was tran- 
Inent; for liberty was not in Etruria: no free land owners, 
like the Roman plebs, formed for her an invincible infantry. 
The Tuscan Lucumones, or nobles, ruled over vassals similar 
to the Helots of Laconia, or the Penestae of Thessaly. 

It was to this people that the Tarquinii addressed them- 
aelves for aid to regain their lost dominions, after an attempt 
to recover them by treachery, in which even the sons of 
Bratos, the expeller of the tyrant, were engaged, had failed. 
The Veientians are said to have taken arms in their favor; 
a battle took place, in which the consul Brutus, and Aruns, a 
aon of the banished tjrrant, fell by mutual wounds, and vic- 
tory declared for Rome. The legend relates, that Tarquinius 
wa mvoked the aid of Porsenna, kinffof Clusium, a powerful 
tW»n prince, who marched against Rome ; and though his- 
tory seeks to veil the disgrace of surrender, by marveUoos 
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tales of the valor of Coclea, the intrepidity of Mucins, the 

heroism of the finale hostages, and the magnanimity of Por- 

senna, the ungrateful truth is still apparent, that Rome was 

amerced in (me-third of her territory, and prohilMted the use 

of iron, except for agricultural purposes. The Etrurians now 

extended their dominion into Latium ; before Aricia they met 

a defeat from Aristodemus, the Greek tyrant of Cuma ; and 

Rome seized this opportunity of regaining independence. 

Tarquinius and his claims had been ne^ected by Porsenna. 

B. o. He now roused the Latins to arms in his cause. A great and 

49& decisiye battle is said to have taken place on the banks of the 

lake Regillus, in which the fortune of Rome again triumphed, 

and the baffled tyrant fled to Aristodemus at Cuma, where 

he died. 

Dictator^^Secesnon — Tribunes, 

The constitution devised by Servius was just and equita- 
ble, calculated to unfold and bring to maturity the various 
elements which composed the Roman state ; but it was check- 
ed and nearly smothered by Tarquinius the IVrant. On his 
expulsion, the patricians, who folt their neea of the cordial 
support of the plebeians, restored it in some measure. The 
consuls were elected by the centuries, and the Valerian law 
secured the plebeians in their life, property, and honor. 

But when Tarquinius was no longer an object of tenor, 
and the Etrurian and Latin wars were ended, the patricians 
sought to bring back matters to their former state, or rather 
to a worse ; for during the monarchy, the king was the natu- 
ral protector of the plebeiana By the Valerian law, the ple- 
beians had been given the same right of appeal from the sen- 
tence of a magistrate, and of trial by their peers, which had 
always been possessed b^ the patricians ; but this extended 
to only a mile frmn the city. This ri^t of appeal lay even 
496. against the sentence of the consuls. To evade this law, and 
deprive the plebeians of their safety even within the city, a 
magistracy named the Dictatorship was instituted, an office 
of Latin origin. The dictator was chosen by the senate, and 
approved of by the patricians: his power while in office was 
regal ; no appeal lay from his sentence. At first even the 
batricians had no appeal, though they afterwards obtained it 
It was, in fact, a power directed against the plebeians, who 
were alwa3r8 terrified at the creation of this magistrate. 

The patricians kept exclusive possession of the public do- 
mains. Having the government in their own hands, they no 
longer paid a tenth to the state. Taxes, wars, famine, re- 
duced great numbers of the plebeians to distress ; they were 
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fiirced to borrow mcmey at an usurious interest The patri- 
cians, or their clients in their name, were the principal credi- 
tan. The law of Servius, forbidding pledging of the person 
fw debt, had been abolished. The iVexi* were continually 
brought before the pnetor's tribunal, and made Addictu 
Every patrician house was a jail for debtors ; and after every 
court-day, m times of distress, droves of sentenced debtors, 
with their sonsMind grandchildren, might be seen driven off 
in chains to these dungeon& 

The grievances of the plebeians were intolerable, yet there 
tppear^ no remedy. While they were in this state of un- 
certainty, an old man one day broke from his prison in chains, 
and covered with racs : he appealed to the Quirites to pro- 
tect him, enumerated the battles he had fought, recounted 
the causes of his misfortunes, and showed the bloody marks 
of his creditor's cruelty. The pity and indignation of the 
people were excited; all were clamorous for relief. The 
KDate knew not what to do ; they ordered a levy against the 
Voiecians; the people refused to enlist The consul Servilius 
issued a proclamation allowing those who were in slavery for 
debt to serve, and declaring that as long as a soldier was un- 
der arms, his family should remain in undisturbed enjoyment 
of his property. The legions were filled up, and the army 
Hxn returned covered wi3i conquest and laden with booty ; 
I but the hopes of the plebeians were disappointed. Next year 
i they again refused to serve in the legions. Valerius was 
nade £ctator, and he issued a proclamation similar to that of 
Servilius. The people trusted in the character of Valerius, 
f and the power of the dictatorship. The army was victorious; 
but even Valerius could not overcome the obduracy of the 
lenate, influenced by the unbending tyrannic spirit of Appius 
Glaudiua 

I The dictator's army had been disbanded ; those of the con- 
Ma were still in the field. An insurrection broke out The 
^legions appointed L. Sicinius Bellutus their leader, crossed 

Ke Anio, and occupied the Sacred Mount The plebeians in 
e city and its vicinity retired to the Aventine and Esquiline 
iiulls of the city : the patricians and their clients occupied the 
pPkdatine, Capitoline, Quirinal, and Cielian : these were all 
iseparate and fortified. Matters might have come to blood- 
jriied, but that the power of the two parties was pretty nearly 
balanced, and the dread of external enemies made them 
jftverse to weaken themselves. The patricians formed an al- 
i' 

[ * Those wbo were in debt under obligation to pay after a certain period 
iren called JVexi ; those who foiled to pay and were by the pnetor delivered 
|Mer to tlwir crediton were called Jaddie^. 
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liance witli the LktiBS : tbey thm deputed ten of tbe prinri- 
p«l members of t^eii hoiy to treat with the pleteians, and 
peace waa ultimately eBUUished uid swnro to between the 
two orders. Bj (his the pKtriciniiB sought ta sepante the in- 
terest of the multitude Ironi that of the men of rank : to the 
latter the; conceded nothing, gave them admittance to none 
of the honors irf' the state ; to appease the fenner, they cm- 
oented to give force to the Valerian law, tocancel nil debts, 
and release all enslaved debtors. But the law of debt re- 
mained unaltered. 
^ This secession and treat; were rendered memoraUe by ths 
3. institutitm of the Tribunate, an inviolate popular ntagistracj, 
established E>r the protection of the plebs, wiiich proved ■ 
salutary check on the excesses of either partj ; was the chief 
mean of preserving Raaie so long fimn bloody dinenaions; 
but, like everv human institution, growing pernicious when 
it had outlived its original purpose, afterwards became a chief 
instrument in the overthrow i^ libertj. 

f^wriiu C^trivt, and the Agrarian Law. 

The bcmda <^ alliance were now drawn closer between the 
Romans and the latins, and a third natiiHi, the Ilemicmiu, 
was taken into the alliance. According to the terms of it, all 
Spoils and conquests were to be divided, diaxe and abare 
■like, among the three nations. 

Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, the Roman consul, was the pemn 
who concluded this league. He, some time aAer, broo^ 
fivward the first Agrarian law, was accused befiwe the curia 

"'■ "' " '■"" - -■ -^ —gg condemned, and thrown 

e ta^ed, his goods sold, anil 
the woduce dedicated to Ceres. 

The Roman Agrarian laws have frequently been i , 
sented as unjust and iniquitous. A moment's coDsideration 
at their nature will prove such a supposition to be groundlesa 
It was the practice of R(Hne, and the Italian states in general, 
on making a conquest, to take a portion, generally a uiird, of 
the enemy's land. This then became public luid, and wu 
occupied for tillage or grazing, by the citizens of the slaU 
whidi had acquired it ; the; paid a tenth of the [»odnce bj 
wav of rent, and the land was subject to resumption by the stota 
While the Roman citizens consisted c€ the three patrician 
tribes alone, there was no cause for murmur ; but when tbe 
plebs gradually grew up, and as the inftntry of the army wu 
the chief instrument in the acquisition of public land, tbe^ 
naturally claimed to have a share in what was gained, ti'' 
kings, therefiwe, were in the habit of assigning small pntkua 
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of the pablie land as property to the plebeians, and thos the 
latter grew, by degrees, to be the only or principal land-own- 
ers in the state. After the expulsion of the Tarquinii, a dis- 
tribiftioD of the crown lands was made among 4he plebeians; 
. but the loss of the lands beyond the Tiber, and the heavy 
weight of taxation which feM almost entirely on them, now 
that the patricians, having rotten the government into their 
own hands, no longer paid the tenths off the public land, 
made the plebeians more clearly discern the injustice with 
which they were treated, and be clamorous for an Agrarian 
law, t. e. a law which was not, as has been erroneously sup- 
posed, to take their property fh>m the rich and give it to the 
poor, but which would make the patricians give up a portion 
of the public land which they occupied without paying any 
rent or taxes, to be divided in smiUl lots among those whose 
blood had purchased it 

Hie Decemvirs and the Ttoelve Tables. 

After the death of Cassius, the struggles between the 
orders continued. The Romans were, in fact, two nations 
within the same walls, so distinct as not even to have the 
cannubium or right of intermarriage. The plebeians saw 
that political equality was not yet attainable ; but they felt 
the absolute necessity of legal equality, and they insisted on 
a general code of hiws beins^ formed. After a most obstinate 
resistance on the part of uie patricians, it was, at length, 
agreed to appoint ten persons to form a code ; and deputies, 
it is added, were sent to the Greek cities in Italy to collect b. c. 
their wisest laws, and brmg them home for the use of the 4S5. 
legislatora 

The legislators were m number ten, hence called Decem- 
virs. They were all patricians, and invested with unlimited 
powers ; the consulate, tribunate, and qusestorate, were sus- 
pended during their magistracy. The decemvirs proved 
themselves worthy of this confidence. They governed ten 
days alternately, and each member of the college rendered to 
those who appealed from the sentence of his colleagues the 
assistance which the tribunes used to give. They collected 
all the former traditionary laws, selected those that were 
salutary, and formed a general code, instead of the former 
partial and local rights. The two orders were formed into 
one nation, the patricians and their clients being received 
into the plebeian local tribes. The Comitia of the centuries 
were declared to be the sole jurisdiction in capital cases, and 
any charge aflecting liberty and civic rights^ and thus the 
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eqoali^ of die citicens wu decidedlj pnnMnmced ; fo >]1 cr- 
dera were comprised in these comitia. 

The decBmTira having, with honor to thenuelvea and td- 
TanUge to the state, perfinmed the duties impmed npn 
them, and drawn up a code in ten tables, laid down fhea 
office. But, under pretext of eoroethinff etill remaining to be 
done, the office was continued for another jear, and ten pn- 
Kos, five patriciane and five ptebeians, choeen. These enacted 
two more tables, thus making the whole twelve. But thej 
governed with haughtine«a and tyranny ; the senate stood is 
awe of them ; the people, having now no tribunitian proUc- 
tion, trembled betbre them, while the younger patricians ei- 
nlt«l in the license given to them, and maintained the caute 
of the decemvirs. TTie year passed,— no sign of their laying 
down their office: the tyranny seemed intended to be petpel' 
uaL The lust of Appius, the chief of tbem, saved the stita 
He had seen Virginia, the daughter of Virginiue, a centurico, 
crosung the forum in her way to school ; a freedman ^ hit, 
■ubomM by him, claimed her as bis slave ; her lover bostened 
to the camp to inform her &ther, who hurried to Rome. Yi^ 
ginia was brou^t before the tribunal of the decemvir, and bj 
him assigned as a slave to his freedman : her ftther, seein; 
the honor of his fiunil; about to be stained, caught up i 
bati^er's kniie and plunged it into the bosom of his innocrat 
child ; then, with the bloody weapon reeking in his hand, bat- 
tened to the camp, told his comrades what he bad done, lad 
invoked their aid. The army marched to Rome, and posted 
itself on the Aventine : the decemvirate was aboliriied, sod Ibt 
tribuD^e of the people restored. Appius and OjnHus, the 
most guilty of the decemvirs, died in prisco by their own I 
bond ; their colleagues went into voluntary exile. 

SpiiHut Maiiiu. 
The cfMuuIate was restored ; two members of the iUustritxii 
houses of the Valerii and the Horatii were the first conauk 
They carried laws in fevor of plebeian liberty. When their 
year eniired, the tribunes brought in a bill to enable the peo- 
pie to uiooee, at their option, patrician or plebeian coasnli 
The chief patricians assembled to ccmsolt how to obviate till 
fancied danger of their order ; C. Claudius even proposed to 
murder the tribunes; his project was rejected with indigoi- 
tion, and the two orders agreed, that, instead of two consulii 
there should be six military tribunes, three fiun each orde^ 
placed at the head of the govenunent. Bnt the people, M 
yet,- gained not much ; for the patricians, by management ani 
unim, generally ccmbived to ]^i>cure ibr themsolvei tM 
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wh(de, or the greater part, of the tribunarian authority. Con- 
Buls, too^ were fireqaently choeen, and they and military tri- 
bones alternated. 

On the whole, during this period, the rights of the plebe- 
ians were advancing ; some of their order became military 
triinmes, the connabium between them and the patricians 
was e8taJ>lished, and thus the bonds of ami^ and kindness be- 
tween the orders were drawn more closely. Yet patrician 
party-spirit and cruelty still occasicmally exhibited them- 
selves. A crying sin of the senate of txHS period was the 
ffiurder of Sp. Melius, a plebeian knight, who, in a time of 
dearth, expended his private fortune in the purchase of com 
in Tuscany to distribute among the poor of his order. The 
senate dr^ed the influence of Miefius, and feared that he 
might make good the claims of his order to a share in the 
govemment He was accused of aiming at the tyranny. 
The venerable Cincinnatus was created dictator to avert t£e 
pretended dan^r. Mselius was summoned before his tribu- 
ml; he saw his enemies bent on his destruction, and took 
lefhge among the people ; C. Servilius Ahala, the master of 
the knights, pursued and cut him down, when he might have 
seized him and brought him before the dictator's tribunal. 
Paity-spirit a^^lauded the deed ; succeeding ages blindly ac- 
qaieaced in the applause : the enlightened inquirer now be- 
holds it in all its atrocity, and condemns the illegal and in- 
iquitous procedure. The voice of history cries without ceas- 
ing, Do no evil, fbr a time will arrive when the truth, how 
artfiilly soever veiled, will come forth and be apparent 

War* anilBTwr to the Gallic Invasion, 

! During the period whose internal history we have just 
been tracing, Rome was not free from external disturbance. 
In the year 272, a bloody war broke out between Rome and 
^ Veii, one of the most powerful of the Etrurian cities. For- 
tone was rather fitvorable to the latter, for volunteers flocked 
iroai all parts of Etruria to recruit her forces. The Romans 
saw the advantage to be derived firom fixing the seat of war 
in the enemies' country. A fort was raised on the banks of 
the Cremera, a stream in the Veientian territory. The Fabian 
gens undertook the defence of it. They marched out of Rome 
to the number of 306, with their clients, amounting to 4000 
or 5000, and settled there. Notwithstanding a peace, they 
ravaged the country. By a display of booty, the Veientians 
sacceeded in drawing the greater part of tiiem into an am- 
bosh, where they were cut to pieces; the fort was then 
0tonned« and the remainder of the garrison put to the sword. 
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Tndidan lektes that of tfie entire lUmn gen>i Imt one 
Tived— a child wbo had heen left at Borne. The YeieDtiaiii 
DOW earned on the war vigoroosly againat Rome: ther fixed 
thf»r camp on the Janiciilaiii, bat were defeated, and their 
weU-fitored camp became the prej of the victan. 

Almost qnceafliiig warfare prevailed atthie period be twee n 
the Romans, the Latins, and Hemiciana on tibie one aide, and 
the Yolscians and tibe ^iqniana on the other, without either 
party acquiring much advantage. A Sabine war, too^ tenni- 
nated in &vor of Rome ; fiv a kindred stem, the Samnitn^ 
was now extending itself soirthwaids, and drawing to its ban- 
ners the active ana adventoroas spirits of the nation. 

The trace with Veii havi^ expired, the war again raged. 
Fidene revolted, and imned VeiL The seat of war vras now 
the left bank of the Tiber. The Etrurians advanced to the 
gates of Rome; they vrere repulsed, and forced to retire be* 
yond the Ania Fidene was besieged and taken. Another 
trace far twenty years was made with Veii, and indefinitely 
protiacted. Veii was a peaceaUe, trading town; her desire 
was tranqofllity. Rome was a nation of sSdiersL Veii aoogbt 
to prolong the trace. Rome, as a hostile race, having bust 
o¥er the Alps, and overran the Circompadanian Straria, 
tfaoni^t die had now a fiivovaUe opportunity for conquering 
her rival, who could not look for aid to the more distant cities 
of Btraria: die therefore refiised to protract the trace. Bodi 
aides took armsL Ci^iena and Fsleni alone aided VeiL Con- 
quest of territory was the object of the Romans: regular pay 
vras given to the army; a line of forts was drawn around the 
hostfle town ; the si^e was extended to a dnratioa cqpal to 
^ c that of Troy. Camilliis, one of the greatest names in Roman 
3M. story, commanded, and Veii at length fell, entered by a mine 
secretly ¥m)aght by the besiegers. The Romans were en- 
riched by the spofl. Camillns sullied his glory by secreting 
a part, for which he went into exile. The taking <^ Veii is 
an historical fiu;t; the details are poetic fiction. Who can 
now believe that the formation of the Emisaarius, which etSl 
carries off the superfluous waters of the Alban lake, a passage 
of 3700 paces in length, six feet in height, and three and a 
half in vridth, was the vrark of a single jrcar, and executed by 
a people who had little or no interest m the adjacent knd^ 
and that the fiite of a city beyond the Tiber depended on the 
emisHwn of the vraters of that lake? 

The ChtuU--CaftuTt of Rome. 

MistresB of the Veientian territory, Rome now looked for- 
ward to fiuther conquest in Etruria; but a storm, whose first 
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efiects she probably contemplated with complacency, was des- 
tined to crush her for a season to the earUi. Rome was to 
fidl before the Gauls. 

The Kelts now first appear m history. This race, one of 
the first that occupied Europe, inhabited, at this period, Gaul 
and Britain, and a gpreat part of Iberia. Attracted by the 
accounts of the climate and fertility of Italy, a large body 
of the Gauls passed the Alps, and poured down on liie coun- 
try about the Po; they quicldy conquered the Etrurians who 
dwelt there; the Umbrians submitted; the Ciauls extended 
themselves to the Adriatic, crossed the Apennines, and laid 
siege to Clusium in Etruria. The Clusians called on the 
Romans for aid^ who sent an embassy to the Gallic camp to 
oflfer their mediation. This was rejected by the Gauls. The 
Roman envoys entered the town, and, neglectful ot the laws 
of nations, took part in a battle. Q. Fabius, one of them, 
slew a Gallic chieC and was recognized. The Gauls dis- 
patched an embassy to Rome to demand the surrender of the 
ofienders. This was contumeliously refused. Breathing 
vengeance, they broke up from before Clusium, and marched 
for Rome. At the AlUa, eleven miles from the city, they 
met the Roman army. A signal defeat rendered the place b. o 
&nd the day ever detested in the Roman annals. The Gauls 388 
speedily appeared before the walls of the city, forced the 
^tes, and found it deserted, except by a few aged men of 
considar rank. These thev slaue;htered in cold Uood. The 
remainder of the people had sought refuge in the neighboring 
towns : the Vestal virgins and the sacred things luid been 
ponveyed to Cere ; the Capitol was occupied by the senate, 
and about 1000 of the bravest of the patrician youth. An 
attempt to take the Capitol fiiiled ; the Uauls burned the city 
and employed themselves in plundering excursions into the 
surrounding country. Autumn, then and now the sickly seir 
son at Rome, came on ; the besie^rs died in heaps, a compo- 
sition was proposed, and the Gauls finally agreed, for a thou- 
sand pounds weight of gold, to evacuate R^me, and its ter- 
ritory. Roman vanity invented a tale of Camillus, who had, 
though in exile, been appointed dictator, coming up with his 
army as they were in the act of weighing the gold, and so 
signally defeating tiie Gauls, that not one survived to carry 
home tiie news. 

Rebuilding of ike dty—'ManUua. 

Rome was a heap of ruins. Veii equalled it in magnitude, 
&nd exceeded it in beauty. It was proposed that the Roman 
people should migrate thither: the senate opposed this pro- 
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ject; the people were wavering, when a casual word, taken 
as an omen, decided them to remain. Within a year the 
city rose from its ashes with little of beauty or regularity. 
Veii was demolished to fumfsh building materials. 

War was renewed. The Tarquinienses, a people of Etro- 
ria, took the field against the Romans: the Volscians and 
iEquians were again in arms: the Latins 'and Hemiciaos, 
though a century had elapsed since Sp. Cassius had formed 
the league between them and the Bxxnans, separated from 
them, and were sometimes opposed to them : the Gauls again 
mvaded the Roman territory ; yet the fortune of Rome pre- 
vailed, and her generals triumphed. 

But Rome was internally agitated: the heavy rate of in- 
terest, the odious laws of debt, the poverty of the people, 
and the cruelty of creditors, nearly produced desperation. 
Touched with compassion, Manlius, the savior of the Capitol, 
a man of generous nature, stood forward as the protectcH' of 
the unfortunate, and even sold a patrimonial estate to relieve 
their wants. He was charged with defaming the govern- 
ment, and thrown into prisoiL He was afterwards released, 
and whether he then meditated plans of vengeance is uncer* 
tain ; but he finally fell a victim to the envy and tyrannical 
spirit of his order, who now lorded it uncontrolled over the 
broken-spirited people. Rome was on the very point of 
sinking mto utter insignificance under the dominion of the 
short-sighted patricians, when two men arose, who, by firm- 
ness aim temperance, raised her from her dejection, Bstt 
placed her in the road which led with certainty to her future 
grandeur. 

The lAcinian Rogations. 

375. In the year of Rome 378, C. Licmius Stole and L. Sextittf 
were chosen tribunes of the people, and they immediatei] 
brought forward their celebrated rogations, which operai 
such a mighty change in Rome. Tl^ supreme magistral 
were in that year nulitary tribunes ; ^e people were full d 
hope, the senate of fear. If the rogatioiiis passed the comitiii 
it might not be safe to refuse assent to them. They sought 
to avert the danger, and gained over the colleagues of li- 
cinius and Sextius to interpose their veto on the measure. 
Its authors were not dejected. When the year expired, they 
refused to allow the election of military tribunes to proceed. 
The republic remained for five or six years under Interregea. 
Lickiius and Sextius were re-elected every year, and each 
year more and more of the friends of the rogations wert 
chosen to be their colleagues. The people were firm to their 
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popular tribunes. The clients had, in the time of the decern* 
m, been admitted into the tribes ; the influence of the pa- 
tricians was thereby diminished ; the office of the interrex 
hemg but for five days, no wars could be carried on : the 
tribunes allowed no one to be imprisoned lor debt Though 
the neighboring^ states remained at peace, yet such a condition 
of afiaSs was unsafe. All parties wished to see an end of 
it, yet tbe senate would not yield. Twice was the venerable 
Camillos created dictb.tor against the people, twice did the 
dictatorial power fail before the tribunarian. Arts, menaces, 
ibrce, were tried in vain. The senate would willingly have 
conceded some of the demands. The tribunes incorporated 
all into one bill, and would have all or none. Camillus, at 
length, became convinced of the inutility of protracted re- 
sistance. He mediated between the orders, and the senate 
gave theur consent to the rogation& 

These rogations were, 1. that no more military tribunes 

diould be c£)6en, but consuls only, and of these one to be a 

plebeian ; 2, that one half of the guardians <}f the Sibylline 

books should be plebeians ; 3. that in cases of debt, all the 

mterest already paid should be deducted from the capitaJ, and 

Ibe residue paid in three equal annual instalments ; 4. an 

Agrarian law : of which the principal provisions were, that 

the public land should have its boundaries marked out; that 

every Roman citizen should be entitled to enjo^ it; that no 

one should hold more than 500 jugera of it in arable or 

i^^tation land, <^ feed more than 100 head of black, or 500 

'ti small cattle, on the public pasture ; that a tenth of the 

produce of corn-land, a fifth of that of vineyards and planta- 

itkm, and so much a head grazing-money for cattle should be 

^d to the state ; that this tax 3iould be farmed out every 

lustrum by the censors, and the produce of it appropriated to 

|tbe payment of the army ; that the possessors of the public 

jland should be bound to employ free laborers on their land 

Ijn a rated proportion to their possession. 

The plebeians consented that the consular power should be 
diminished. The jurisdiction was separated from it, and com* 
mitted to a pnetor, whom the patricians insisted should of 
right belong to their body ; and as the pnetor ranked wiUi 
tbe consuls, and might be styled their colleague, they thuB 
kept two out of tlu'ee places to themselves. The first plebeian 
consul was Li Sextius Lateranus, the fellow-tribune of C 
licinius Stola 

G 
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Samnite War, 

The period from 389 to 411 was internally spent in efforts, i 
on the side of the patricians, to do away with the Licinian 
law ; externally in various wars with the Gauls, Etruscans, 
Hemicians, and others; and victory was, y usual, on the 
side of the Romans. 

The Samnites, a mountain race, descended, it is said, from 
the Sabine9, certainly akin to them, hiul been for some time 
spreading tJiemselves to the south. They had long eince 
made themselves masters of Capua, the wealthy capital of, 
Campania, where they rapidly degenerated, and sank into' 
luxury. Their mountain brethren became their bitterest 
enemies. In the year 412, the Campanians, being hsdi 
pressed by the Samnites, called upon Rome for alliance and 
aid. Aid was not refused ; the R!omans sent an embassy to! 
the Samnites, requesting them to abstain from injuring the| 
allies of Rome. Thdir mterterence was haughtily rejected;! 
a combined Roman and Latin army entered Omipania. Mouoti 
GauTus, which overhangs the Lucrine lake, was the scene of | 
the first conflict between these two great nations, who fought f 
the empire of Italy. After a furious conflict, victory decla 
for Rome. The war was obstinatdy continued, though to 
advantage of the latter. At last Rome, jealous of Latiii 
made a peace with the Samnites, in which the Latins ref 
to join. 

The Latin War. 

The Latins had long been in close alliance with Rome. Li 
all wars they composed one half of the legions ; they wer 
mingled in the manipuH, or companies, and their genen 
commanded alternately with the Roman. Feeling the 
power, they deemed it just that they should be placed on 
footing of perfect equality; their ambassadors repaired 
Rome, and proposed to the senate that the two nations shoo 
form caie, in which Rome should have tlie supremacy, ail 
which should be denominated from her; that half the senai 
should be composed of Latins, and one of the consuls be w 
that nation. These just propositions were rejected wit*^ 
8Com and indignation by the haughty Romans, and war, litt* 
less than civil, broke out between the long-united nations. 

The Latins and Campanians were still at war with 
Samnites, who were now in alliance with Rome. Four 
man legions, by a rapid march through the mountains, arrii 
in Canipania, and joined the Samnite army^ At the foot 
Vesuvius, the decisive conflict took place : Samnites wci 
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arrayed against Campanians, Romans against Latins, similar 
arms and tactics against each other. Victory long being 
doubtful, the iront ruiks in the left wing of the Romans feU 
back. The plebeian consul Decius, who had vowed to sacri- 
fice himself for -Rome, now performed Ids vow : consecrated 
by the pontifex, and clad in a magnificent robe, he rushed 
on horseback amidst the ranks of the enemy, and fell covered 
with woand& The Latins gave way before the renewed 
valor of the Romans; and the other consul, Manlius, was 
equaUy successfhl on his aide. Scarcely a fourth of the 
Latin army escaped. 

The loss of the flower of her troops effectually debilitated 
Latium: town after town submitted to the Romans, and a 
bloody and cruel vengeance was taken by that haughty people. 
The people of LatiusL were divided ; some obtained the rank 
of Roman citizens, others were deprived of their lands and 
their rights. They were forbidden to hold national diets, or 
to intermarry or acquire lands in each other's territories ; 
thev no longer served in the Roman legicm& With the 
Volscians and Hemicians the^ formed separate cohorts. 

About this time, Q. Publilius Philo, being dictator, had 
three laws passed which completed the constitution. One of 
these included the censorship in the higher offices, which 
were common to the two orders; a second took fVom the 
curiae the power of putting their veto on any law ; the third 
made the plebiscita, or decrees of the tribes, binding on 
all citizens. By these means, internal discord wad ended, 
and Rome, unretarded by domestic dissensions, could now ad- 
vance rapidly in the career of universal empire. 

War with Pyrrhus, 

Rome was now mistress of Etruria, Latium, and Campania. 
The Samnites had aided her to conquer the Latins ; a gene- 
ral league of the Samnites and their kindred mountain tribes 
was formed against the menacing power of Rome, and a 
fierce war broke out, in which a Roman army endured the 
disgrace of passing under the yoke at the Caudine pass ; but 
the disgrace was speedily ef&ced, and Samnium reduced to 
submissioA.. 

Tarentum, a rich and luxurious city of Southern Italy, b, c. 
had taken part in this war, and grievously insulted the Ro- 28^ 
mans. Unable to defend themselves, the Tarentines sought 
the aid of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, a prince of courage and 
talent, ready to serve whoever could pay. He h^ just 
gained and lost Macedonia; and he now fod himself with the 
Hopes of becoming the Alexander of the West ; reckoned on 
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a speedy conquest of Italy; and already, in his ambitioas 
views, anticipated that of Gaul, Spain, and Africa. He there- 
fore willingly acceded to the desire of the Tarentines, and 
passed over to Italy. 

For the first time the arms and tactics of Greece and Rxnne 
came into collision. In the first two battles, fought at Pan- 
dosia and Asculum, his military skill and his elephants gained 
the victory for Pyrrhus ; yet with so much loss, that he made 
proposals of peace to the Romans. They would treat only 
on condition of his quitting Italy. A third battle was fought 
Tt, c. near Beneventum, in which Pyrrhus was so roughly handled, 
879. that he gave up all hopes of conquest in Italy, and passed 
over to Sicily, and tiience to Greece, where he met his death, 
in an attempt on the city of Argos, in the Peloponnesus. 
The Romans now reduced all Southern Italy; and from the 
Amo to Rhegium, the whole peninsula obeyed the city. 
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First Punic War. 

Thb island of Sicily had originally been colonized by the 
people who inhabited Italy. 'Hie Greeks early began to » 
tabUsh colonies there, and many of these rapidly grew up te 
be powerful states. The Carthaginians also settled thm 
They held at this period one haff of the island, and their 
power was formidable to the remainder.'*' 

Syracuse was the chief of the Grecian colonies. Itt 
founders were Dorians ; its constitution was therefore at fiiflt 
aristocratic ; but it was a trading city, and did not long caiH 
tinue to be so governed. The beneficent Gelo, at the time 
when Greece was assailed by Persia, possessed the supreme 

406. power in Syracuse. Six years after the fatal expedition of the 
Athenians against it, Syracuse fell under the dominion of 
Dionysius, an able, talented, and, if we credit a modem hi» 
torian, a useful prince. He lefl his power to his son, of the 

967. same name, who inherited not his good qualities. His cousiii 
Dion, and then the Corinthian Timoleon, overthrew hii 
power. The Syracusans bad not virtue enough to retain th^ 
recovered freeaonL Agathocles, a man of splendid talentsi 
seized the supreme power. He was the terror of his foeu 
and formidable even to the Carthaginians. Close pressed id 

See Carthage, p. 59. 
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war by them, he adopted the bold resolution of carrying the 
war into their own country. He passed over to Africa, and 
appeared before the walls of Carthage. He died in a good b c. 
old age, full of fame, but childless. 2891 

On Ins death Syracuse fell into confusion. Pyrrhus was 
invited over from Italy to no purpose. The Mamertines, a 
portion of the mercenary troops whom Agfathocles had had 
in pay, seized on the city of Messina, ana murdered the in- 
habitants : the Syracusans allied themselves with the Car- 
thaginians against them ; the Mamertines applied for support 
to the Romans. After some delay, occasioned by the flagrant 
injastice of the Mamertine cause, interest prevailed over 
principle, and the required aid was promised. Thus began 
the first of those wars called Punic. 

Rome was mistress of all Italy, except what was held in 265. 
the north by the Gauls : Carthage was m the height of her 
power, possessed of a large portion of Africa, Spain, and 
Sicily, and of Sardinia, and other islands. Rome*s civil con- 
stitution was in its vigor ; that of Carthage in its decline : 
Rome^s troops were free-bom citizens; those of Carthage 
mercenaries: Rome had no fleet; that of Carthage was nu- 
merous. Such was the relative state of the two nations when 
they descended into the arena. 

The Romans determined to have a fleet A Carthaginian 
diip of war, that was driven on shore, served as & niodel : the 
crews were taught to row on land. Inferior to their foes in 
[the art of manoeuvring their vessels, they invented machines 
I l>r grappling, and brmging a sea to resemble a land-fight 
The consul Duillius won ^e first naval victory. The Romans 
|.were alr^y victorious in Sicily. The consul Regulus, in 
(imitation of Agathocles, carried the war into Africa, and 
^spread terror to the gates of Carthage. A Spartan merce- 
i nary, named Xanthippus, was opposed to him. Roman courage 
railed before Grecian skill, and Regulus and his army surren- 
^dered. National hatred invented a lying tale of Punic cru- 
^elty and Roman virtue, in the person of this unhappy general 
A signal defeat, c^ the ^^atian islands, forced tiie Cartha- 
^ginians to sue for peace, and a war of twenty-three years terc 
jjninated by their giving up all Sicily, and paying a large sum 243. 
fof numey. 

lUyrian Wtgr — Gallic War. 

; The niyrians, a people inhabiting the north-eastern coast 
fof the Adriatic, were addicted to piracy. The Italian mer- 
chants complained of their losses at Rome : ambassadors were 
Bent to Dlyria to remonstrate: the ambassadors were ill- 
^ G2 
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treated, and some of them murdered. Rome took np arms to 
avenge them, and to put down piracy. The Qlyrian queen, 
Teuta, was compelled to surrender a large portion of her do- 
minions, to reduce her shipping, and to pay an annual tribute. 
The Senonian Gauls possessed the rich plains watered by 
the Po ; the Ligurians, the rugged hills west and south a 
them. Rome engaged in war with both : the former were 
completely subdued, after a hard contest, in which they were 
B. c. uded hy their kindred tribes from beyond the Alps. The 
SSI battle of Clusium decided the fate of Cisalpine Gaul. De- 
fended by their mountains, the ligurians, oflen overcome, 
were long unconquered. They were a hardy, active race, 
who lived by feeding cattle, and by hiring out their services 
in war. 

Second Punic War. 

The Carthaginians now turned their views to conquests in 
Spain. Their troops were commanded by Asdrubal, one of 
the ablest generals they had ever possessed. On his death 
the troops chose for their commander his son Annibal, now 
but twenty-six years old, who had been reared in the camis 
and was the sworn foe of Rome. All his thoughts were 
tl9. turned on war against that republic : he attacked Saguntum, 
a city in alliance with Rome, took it, after an obstinate but 
unavailing defence, marched with a numerous, veteran, and 
well-appomted army through the Pyrenees and Gaul to the 
confluence of the Bhone and Saone, passed through the couik, 
try of the Allobroges, crossed the Alps, and descended intoi 
tlie modem Piedmont He defeated the Romans on the banki 
of the Ticinus, then on those of the Trebia, next at the Tn* 
simene lake in Tuscany, and finally gave them an overthrow- 
at CanniB in Apulia, worthy to be compared with Uiose of 
Syracuse, Leuctra, and Arbela. But here his career of vie^ 
tory ended. The Roman armies hitherto opposed to him had] 
been militia, their generals rash and inexperienced. The 
chief command was now given to Fabius the Delayer, who 
would never come to a general engagement, but hoverei 
about and harassed the F^nic ajmy, and r^sed the couragw 
of his own. Yet Annibal, thdff^h opposed by a i&ction at 
home, and ill-supplied with men and money, kept posseasioD' 
of the fairest portion of Italy during seventeen years. 

Rome gradually recovered her strong ; her courage had 
never failed : she sent an army to Spam, which was at first 
resisted with success ; but under the command of the youth* 
fill, virtuous, and heroic Scipio, overcame the troops of Car* 
thage. Annibal was repeatedly checked in Italy; Gracchus 
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conquered Sardinia; Syracuse, which had now gone against 
Rome, was, though defended hy the machines of the great 
Archlinedes, taken hy Marcellus ; and Annibal's last hope, — 
the army led to his assistance 'from Spain hy his In'other As- 
druhal, — was annihilated on the hanks of tiie Metaurus by 
Tiberius Nero. Scipio at length passed with his victorious 
army over to Africa, and Anni&l was recalled to the defence 
of ms country. On the plains of Zama a battle was fought i. o. 
between the two greatest generals of the age, and the rate ^^ 
of Carthage was decided. Annibel was defeated far the first 
time ; Carthage was forced to sue for peace. Rigorous terms 
were imposed ; she was confined to iUrica, obliged to surren- 
der her ships, prohibited engaging in war, and c(xnpelled to 
yield Numidia to Masinissa, the aBy of Rome. 

The Macedonian and Syrian Wars, 

Rome now possessed all Italy, Sicily, and the other islands; 
and a part of ^ain. Her arms now, fi)r the first time, show 
themselves- in Ureece. Carthage being reduced, Philip, king 
of Macedon, was the prince who could give Rome most dis- 
turbance. Philip, thouffh he had made an alliance with An- 
ntbal, imprudentiy neglected to assist him; he wasted his 
strength m petty conflicts in Greece, and, instead of uniting 
the people of that country, unwisely put them in fear for their 
independence. The ^tolians called on the Romans for aid, 
who came forward as the champions of Grecian liberty. The 198. 
battle of Cynocephale overthrew the power of Macedon. 
PMip had to sue for peace, and Rome proclaimed liberty to 
Greece — a nominal, deceptive liberty, like the independence 
she had left to Carthage i she would fain be mistress of the 
world, without the world discerning its subjection. 

Thoai, the ^tolian, thought hmiself not sufficiently re- 
warded for his services by the Romans. He betook himself 
to Antiochus the Great, king of Syria ; represented to him 
the danger. to be apprehended from sufierinff the Romans thus 
to go on extending their power, a power tne more to be su»* 
pected, as they were the known foes of kin^ ; and exhorted 
the monarch to lose no time in opposing meir farther pro- 
gress. His representations were enforcS hj Annibal, who, 
driven by a ^tion favorable to Rome from his own country, 
where he was endeavoring l^ salutary reforms and wise regu- 
lations to restore Carthage to a condition of resuming her 
former rank, was now at 3ie court of Antiochus. Their sug- 
gestions were listened to with a willing ear ; war was de- 
clared : Asia arrayed against Rome ; but fortunately for the 
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the cmnuek <^ Annibel, rejecting tbe mode of cat- 
^ the war, were not attended to. 
ochus was by fiir the most powerfiil monarch of Adi; 
ay W&s acknowledged from tbe Troos to Caucasus; 

Syria, Phc^nicia, Palestine, obeyed him. With an 
Estimated at 400,000 men he entered Greece. Asiatk 

attended this second Xerxes : pranp and splendor. 
in his purple and silken tents ; but he, too, had to ^ 
r an iron race, who Ibught, not indeed for Ubertj, ttf* 
pire. A defeat at Thermopylffi drove him from Greecel 
lomans pursued him into Asia. Another decisive vioi 
Magnesia reduced the Syrian monarch to seek a peace, 
iditioiiB of which were the surrender of all Lesser Asia^ 
IS Mount Taurus, and of the half of his ships. 

Omquett of Maccdojt. 

ip had put to death the better of his two bodb; le 
len too late his innocence, he died of grief. His 
Perseus, vainly hoped to restore Macedon to its pri*- 
rength and dignity, and he wanted to engage its Siicet 
lore in conflict with those of Riane. But Paulus-JImi^ 
le Roman general, overcame all ohstaclea presented W 
ture of the country. The battle of Pydna, in wbiia 
' Macedonians fell, was decisive. Perseus was seiul 
panic I he fled from his kingdom, and sheltered hintJ 
Samothrace, where he meanly surrendered himself U 
tmies. In the 156th year after the death of Alexande 
eat, the last kmg of his paternal kingdom walked ii 
iumphal procession of the general of a nation wbid 
t, at that time, attracted the attentim of Greece. Per 
ed in prison. Macedonia was declared free, under tht 
Jon of Rome. Fifteen years afterwards, a commotia 
ised in that state by oae Andriscus, who called himseli 
1 of Perseus. The Rconans were obliged to send u 
thither, and the kingdom was reducM to a, Romu 

hese times Rome began to interest herself in the al 
'Egypt Egyptian ambassadors appeared in the ser 
imploring uie interference of Rome to prevent 

I, Ung of Syria, from making a conquest of that c 

[DbassadoTs were dispatched thither by the senate, and 
r mandate Antiochus withdrew. 

Third Punic War. 
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national ruin, ran high. Forty senators, driven from the city, 
besought Masinissa, of Numidla, to eflfect dieir restoration. 
HiB mediation was spumed W the dominant faction. The 
afi&ir was brought before the Roman senate, who decided ac- 
cording to the wishes of Masinissa, and the pretext was 
gladly laid hold on for destroying their once formidable rival. 
The Carthaginians were (xrdered to surrender all the ^ips 
thejr had built: they obeyed, and saw them burned before 
their face& Thev were then Ordered to quit Carthage, and to 
build for themselves a new city in the interior, a&r from the 
sea. This ruthless command to leave their temples and the 
tombs of their fiithers, and the scene of all their ancient 
glory, was too much ; the people were driven to desperation ; 
ue senate swore to stana or fall with Carthage ; and war, 
now inevitable, was prepared for. Eveiy exertion was made 
to replace the lost navy ; all the timber that could be collected 
was brought to the dock-yards ; all metals, noble and ignoble, 
holy or profane, were melted down for the making (» arms; 
even the women cut off their long hair, that it might be 
twisted- into bow-strings for the defenders of their country, 
and into cordage for tiie ships; all ages, ranks^ and sexes 
took share in the common danger. Three years long did the 
i]l-&ted city hold out with amazing perseverance against all 
the eSoTts of the Romans. More man once were the leffiona 
defeated; two walls were taken, the besieged defendea the 
third ; the harbor was lost, they dug a new one. At length, 
the younger Scipio was appointed to the command of the be- 
siegmg army, and his genius triumphed over the ingenious 
devices of the^ besieged. By stratagem he gained the new 
harbor; yet the city, though now open and defenceless, main- 
tained, for six days and nights, an obstinate resistance. A 
party at length declared for the Romans ; the city was set on 
nre by its own citizens, as it would appear, that it might not 
become a provincial town to Rome. The inhabitants slew 
themselves on the tombs of their fathers, in the citadel and in i. a 
the temples of their gods : the city burned seventeen days ; 147. 
and the heretofore mistress of the sea, the town which had 
numbered 700,000 inhabitants, which had flourished for nearly 
1000 years, sank, never again to rise with independence. 

AcJuean War. 

Greece, though nominally free, very soon saw that she had 
made an ill exchange, in getting the Roman instead of the 
Macedonian power into her neighborhood. When Macedon 
had been reduced to a Roman pix)vince, the Romans sought 
gradimlly to make themselves masters of the strong places 
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tbrooghout Greece. The; called on the Achean league to 
sarrender such pUcee as Ihe Macedonian kings had held in 
the PeloponneBUS. Their einbass]) was insult and abuaed 
' " wpulace iu Corinlh, and a pretext for a war was gladlj 

ce fought with her ancient heroiam, but in vain ; her 
d set, I)er troops could not resist the legions led l^ 
id experienced ctMomajidera. Critolaus, the Achcaa 
I, was defeated at TbermoOTke, and slew himselC 

like another Leonidaa, vainly etieropted to defend, 
14 brave men, the isthmus of Corinth. He hastened 
own country, eatiafied that reeistance was vain ; cot> 
liis wife and children; distributed poisan among diem; 

and they perished, not to behold the slavery of their 
'. Cormth was taken b^ L. iUummius, in the samB 
at Carthage fell before Scipio. Its pictures, slatuM. 
nd treasures, were shipped for Rome ; all the growa 
ere put to death, the women and children sold (at 
and uie city itself burned. A similar tate befell Theba 
alcia in Eubtea. Greece became, under the qame </ 
, a Roman province ; her glory departed ; and Icf 
3000 years she has been a stranger to indepeadence. 

TbK Spmith Wan. 
1 was originally inhabited bjr nations of Keltic and <t- 

race. Its people were distmguidied by valor, tal«D^. 
eea, and perseverance: it had been, Bom the DHril 

a^es, resorted to by the Pbcenicians for the prodoa 
names and its soil; the Greeks early visited it; lb< 
^iniana made themselves masters of a considerahll 

of it During the second Punic war, all their p» 
9 in Spain fell to the victorious Romans. 
r the conquest of Carthage and Corinth, the Romaa 
a turn their view to Spain. They attacked the Lua 

; but this valiant people, headed by Viriatua, a i 
nguished bravery, prudence, and virtue, long bid _ 
o the arms of the Romans, who now were so lar degei 
from their pristine virtue, as not to blush at employi^ 
irj; to accomplish their objects, and Viriatus perish* 
Bsins hired by RiMie. The town of Numantia, with 
n of but 4000 men, long withstood some of Rome/ 
renerals, and often compelled the legions to withdni 
he great Scipio, the conqueror of Carthage, coul 

boast of having taken this heroic town. Vvaa 

on the inhabitants;- the Roman general would gif 
irtunity fbr battle ; in doqiaii they set fire to the * — 
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and threw themselves into the flames. The Romans stonned 
the walls, and found all desolate and silent 

In several parts of Spain, various tribes maintained their 
independence for another century. They fought lonj? and 
obstinately ; but they had no conft^deracies. Each tribe fousht 
and fell (done ; and gradually the whole country fell under 
the dominion of Rome, now grown thoroughly corrupt and 
tyraimical. 



CHAP. vnL 

aom Tiix TmB end of the KEPUBua 
The Gracchi. 

RoMB had conquered Greece. The last will of Attalua^ 
king of Pergamus, gave her Lesser Asia. The gift was de- 
structive. Grecian and Asiatic corruption and vice proved 
too strong for Roman virtue. We are no more to look for 
the noble qualities that adorned the golden ages of the repub- 
lic. Wealth and power are hencefoiSi the claims to the hi^h 
offices of the state ; corruption and extortion the characteris- 
tics of magistrates and governors. Blood, which for centuries 
had not stained the streets of Rome, was now shed without 
remorse. Evea his virtues could not save the conqueror of 
Carthage, the elegant and accomplished friend of Lelius and 
patron of Terence and Polybius, from the hands of his own 
relations, who dreaded his being elevated to the dictatorship ; 
and the friends of justice feared to institute an inquiry into 
the causes of his death. Now it became usual at Rome to 
carry a dagger beneath the robe. 

In the early days of the republic, when the Roman people 
were divided into the two separate orders of patricians and 
plebeians, nothing could be more just than the Agrarian laws, 
such as we have described them above.* It was but reasons/- 
ble that the plebeians should share in the lands purchased 
with their blood ; it was but just that all orders should con- 
tribute to the public revenue. But, in the present period^ the 
distinction between patrician and plebeian could hardly be 
said to exist ; and if there was a difierence, it was, that the 
great preponderance of landed property was on the side of 
Sie latter. This property had been possessed undisturbed for 

* Sec p. OS. 
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generations; it had often been acquired by purchase, by in- 
heritance, or by marria^. Yet, though their estates might 
have been legally acquired, the unfeeling rapacity ^f the no- 
bles, in crueUy expelling the old tenants, whose fathers had 
for generations dwelt on their lands, to throw their little fiinns 
into pasture-land, was such as must have excited indignation 
in any generous bosom. The Romans were now, like a 
modem nation, divided into rich and poor, without the latter 
having the resource which the poor of modem times have, 
of foUowing a trade or going to service. Trade was esteemed 
beneath a free-bom citizen ; daves precluded the necessity of 
hired labor. No remedy remained but a violent and unjust 
one. 
B. c. When the treasures of Attains came to the Romans, Tibi 
132. Sempronius Gracchus, nephew to Scipio, one of the tribunes 
of the people, proposed that they should be divided among the 
people, "nds was unjust; for, smce the conquest of MaceJon, 
the Roman people had been tax-free; and the wealth now 
brought into die treasury was merely sufficient to enable the 

g>vemment to be carried on without oppressing the provinces. 
racc^US farther brought in a law to p>revent any citizen 
whatever from holding more than a certain quantity of land. 
Crracchus was a man of many^ noble qualities, but, looking 
to the end, he was not sufficientiy regardful of means. He 
ejected by force, from the tribun^ip, one of his colleagues, 
who was, in his eyes, too moderate. He then proceeded to 
require, that civic rights should be communicated to all Ital- 
ians. The senate fmd nobles thus saw themselves at once 
menaced with spoliation of their property, and loss of all influ- 
ence, by the admission to the legislature of such a multitude, 
who might be swayed to the most minous resolutions. They 
resolved to resist; Scipio Nasica, a man of the purest virtue, 
placed himself on the steps ascending to the Capitbl, and 
called on every one who valued his country to come to him. 
The senate, aU the principal citizens, the knights, and a con- 
siderable portion of the people, ranged themselves on his side. 
A tumult arose, in whicn Tib. Gracchus lost his life, and blood 
was shed in civil attention for the first time since the enac^ 
ment of the Twelve Tables. 
, 22. Ten years after the death of Tib. Gracchus, his brother 
Gains, a man of genius and eloquence superior to his, renewed 
his plans. He proposed, that, in conrormity witi^ the li- 

cinian law,* no citizen should hold more than five hundred 

*— 

* See p. 73. It is almost needless to observe, that the Licinian law related 
only to pmsession in the public land. It set no limit to the aoquisition oi 
landed or any other species of pnftrtp. 
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jngera of land; that all Cisalpine Gaul should be reckoned 
part of Italy, and have the same rights; that com should be 
sold to the people at an extremely low price ; that six hundred 
knights should be admitted into the senate ; that the right of 
sitting as judges should be taken from the latter and trana- 
ferred to the knights. It ii^ difficult to conceive how the 
plain consequences of such measures could have escaped the 
penetration of a man of the genius of C. Gracchus. His views 
may have been personal ; he may have been led away by pas- 
sion; possibly he was only attempting a desperate remedy 
llbranevil that was inevitable — ^the corruption and debase- 
laent of the Roman people. 

j His plans seemed calculated to engage the knights, the 
jpeople, and all Italy, in his favor ; yet he met with little sup. 
Ifort. The consul, Opimius, his personal enemy, set a price 
jfin his head; the knights, and even Latium, and the allied 
I towns, declared for maintaining the constitution. Caius 
I Gracchus also lost his life, and his fete was diared by three 
[Ihousand of his adherents. 

I Jugurthine War — Cimbric War. 

Micipsa, son of Masinissa, kmg of Numidia, when dying, 
ift his kingdom to his sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal, and to 
is nephew, Jugurtha. The latter murdered his cousins, and 
eized on the whole kingdom. War was declared against 
'm by the Romans. At Rome, whither he had come, during 
le lifetune of Adherbal, on the summons of the senate, he 
'ibed to a great extent; and having become convinced that 
ery one there had his price, the conduct of tiie first gene- 
Is sent against him confirmed him in his belief. But, at last, 
ie command was conferred on Metullus, a man of noble birth. 
'he arts of Jugurtha feiled a^inst him ; he had reduced the 
^amidian to the last extremity^ when party-spirit at home 
nsferred the consulate, and the glory of terminating the 
ir, to his lieutenant Marius, a man of mean extraction, son 
a peasant of Arpinum. Jugurtha was led in triumph, and 
en starved to death in prison. 
^ Now began those irruptions of the northern nations, which b. o. 
Were destined, at length, to overturn the empire of Rome. 106. 
rhe Romans had already made themselves masters of the 
principal passes of the Alps; a Roman province extended 
rom the foot of the Alps to that of the Pyrenees ; the Allo- 
froges and the Arvemi, nations inhabiting the present Savoy, 
Jauphine, and Auvergne, had been reduced. While the arms 

tRome were employed against Numidia, northern tribes, 
ned Cimbri, Teutones, Ambrones, and Tigurini, lud^waste 
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the banks of the Danube, and GauL Thev were enoounterei 
by the Roman legions under the consul Carba The Roman 
arms met a defeat Armies commanded by Silanus, Scaurun, 
and Cassius, shared a similar fate. Cepio and Manlius were 
overthrown with prodigious slaughter ; and Italy trembled as 
in the days of AnnibaL 

Rome^s only hope lay in Marius : he was chosen consni. 

He marched in person against the Teutones who were in 

Gaul; his colleague, Catmus, went against the Cimbri, who 

B. o. were entering Italy by the Rhctian Alps. Marius encomi- 

103. tered and defeated the Teutones with tremendous slaughter 

at Aquae Sextiae (Aix), and then marched to the assistance 

of his colleague. At Vercellae, on the Athesis, the combined 

Roman armies engaged the wild hordes of the CimbrL The 

conflict was loos tfnd bloody. Victory declared for Rome, 

140,000 Cimbri lay on the plain, numerous prisoners were 

lOS. taken and sold for slaves, and the consuls entered Rome in 

triumph. 

State of Rome — Social or Marsian War. 

The demagogues were now dominant at Rome. They hadj 
made Marius consul in opposition to the noble Metelliia 
Marius allied himself closely with the tribune Satumiu| 
who had murdered his competitor on the day of election* 
Metellus, fearing for his life, quitted Rome. The hopes of 
the nobles were in Memmius : a tribune of the people mu» 
dered him on the day of consular election. Marius, however 
took the side of justice, and the tribune was torn to pieces 
Such was the state of Rome : no man's life was safe who op 
posed the dem^ogues. In the provinces matters were d 
much better. The knights, who now formed a distinct ordi 
in the state, were in number 3900 : since the time d 
Gracchus, they had exercised the judicial power, 
moreover, fiirmed the revenues of the provinces, and extoi 
and oppressed the people in the most nefarious manner, wl 
no redress could be obtained, as it was to themselves, in thi 
capacity of judges, that all appeals for justice lay. 

A private quarrel between Caepio and Drusus brought 
senate and the knights into conflict The knights wan 
espoused the cause of the former. Drusus saw the neces 
of endeavoring tdSdeprive them of their power, and of 
storing the constitutioiL It was of importance to gain I 
people to his side; he proposed the formation of new coiom" 
the division of some distncts. The morals of Prusus w 
pure, his views were noble ; but the senate, for whose 
vantage he was laboring, did not comprehoid his object, 
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opposed him. Finding senate and knights united against him, 
he saw that he must look ahroad for support He promised 
the freedom of the city to all Italy ; he brought in a law for 
the assignment of lands, another to regulate the price of 
corn, and a third to divide the judicial power between the 
, senate and the knights. As he was returning home, attended 
I7 an immense concourse of people, he was stabbed by an 
unknown hand. 

The Italians came to Rome to claim their civic rights. 
They had been a chief mean of extending the dominion of 
the cit]r, as their contingents had alwavs far out-numbered 
the lemons: they deem^ it, therefore, but just they should 
share m its advantages. Their desire was haughtily rejected. 
: Seeing they had no hopes irom the justice and crenerosity of ^ o. 
Borne, they resolved to become independent of her. An ex- 9L 
tensive confederacy was formed among the nations of Um- 
brian and SabeUian race, which was af^rwards joined by the 
people of Tuscany, Campania, and Calabria. War was de- 
clared against Rome. Corfinium was made their capital. 
Large armies were sent against the confederates : the Roman 
! ^nerals were defeated. Never was a war more obstinate 
! or more bloody. . The greatest generals of Rome were sent 
Igainst the enemy : victory and defeat alternated. Cruelties 
tnd massacres 01 the most barbarous character were exer- 
^psed. The war, which cost the lives of 300,000 men, was 
^inij ended by a concession which, in the first instance, would 
]1uive prevented it. One by one ^e allies were granted full 
tivic rights, and all Italians became citizens of Rome. 88l 

MUhridaHc and dvU Wars, 

Mithridates VIL, king of Pontus,* this ablest and most 

werful enemy Rome ever encountered, now appears as her 

ponent This monarch was respected and admired for his 

t gi^ of mind, and he had an army habituated, in its 

flicts with the nations round the Euxine, to privation and 

ger. 

Just as the Romans were terminating the Social War, in- 
Digence arrived of the massacre, in one day, of 80,000 
man citizens, resident in the towns of Lesser Asia. The 
an army in that country was unable to stand before the 
ps of Mithridates ; its generals were taken and put to 
ath with insult The isles of the Mgewa. and Greece it- 
If were reduced by the Pontic monarch. 
' L Sulla, a member of a reduced patrician fiunily, had been 

•See p. 54. 
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tiie lieutenant, and was now the rival, of Marius. He was 
besieging the city of Nola, one of those of the allies, when 
he was appointed to conduct the war against Mithridates. 
Marius, though now seventy years old, could not endure that 
his rival shomd have this honor. He had the decree recalled, 
and himself appointed. Sulla, on receiving this intelligence, 
broke up from before Nola, and, for the first time, a Roman 
army marched against the city. At the head of 26,000 men 
he entered Rome, which he had called for torches to set fire 
to. Marius was forced to fly; ho, his son, and ten of hlB 
adherents were, by orders of Sulla, declared public enemies. 
Marius concealed himself in the Mintumian marsh, but was 
taken and thrown into prison at Mintumum. A Cimbrian 
slave was sent to put him to death ; but, terrified at the look 
and the voice of the conqueror of his countrymen, he ca^ 
down his weapon and fled. Marius escaped to Africa. 

Siilla hastened over to Greece, all of which submitted to 
him. Athens alone shut her gates, and was gallantly de« 
fended by Archelaus, Mithridates^s general: he, howeveiv 
soon retreated to Bceotia, and an engagement took place near 
Chteronea, in which the Pontic troops were totally defeated. 
Another battle followed at Orchomenus, in Theseaiy, equallj 
fiital to the interests of Mithridates, who now sued for peace; 
and Sulla, who, in consequence of tidings fix)m Italy, was in; 
haste to return thither, readily consented, promising to securtj 
Mithridates in his paternal dominions, and have him entitiedl 
a friend and ally of Rome, that monarch agreeing to surreiH 
der Bithynia, Cappodocia, and Asia. 

Sulla had left the consulate in the hands of Octavius ani 
Cinna. The latter introduced confusion anew into the city; 
he was expelled by his colleague : he coUected an army, j 
menaced the senate. Eight new tribes had been formed 
of the citizens of such towns as had abandoned the Marsia 
league, and Cinna, by promising to distribute them into 
old tribes, so that these should have no pre-eminence, 
saw himself at the head of a numerous army. To strength* 
himself still more, he recalled Marius, and various motive 
armed almost all Italy in favor of the veteran general, 
army of the elder Pompeius was defeated near the gates 
Rome. Marius, Cinna, Carbo, and Sertorius entered the citfJ 
The consul Octavius still defended the Vatican hill ; but hi^ 
head was soon seen borne on a spear through the street* 
Marius then issued his orders for the slaughter of the prio' 
cipal senators : some were slain in their own houses, i 
betrayed by their clients. The high-priest of Jupiter 
slaughtered at the altar of his godl Catulus^ the ooll< 
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of Marina in the Cimbric war, was compelled tD be his own 
destroyer. The head of Antonius, the great orator, was 
brought to Marius as he sat at supper: he took and handled 
it, and embraced with joy the murderer. Having thus, with 
%er-ferocity, fflutted his vengeance and made himself with 
Cinna consul tqf the seventh time, he expired in the 70th b. a 
rear of his age, fortunate in thus escaping the vengeance of 87. 
Msriirtil. 

Sulla, having ended the Mithridatic war, was now return- 
ing home in triumph. He landed in Apulia, and marched 
Jus troops with good order and discipline towards Rome. He 
was met by the flying consulars, and professed his intention 
to restore the senate to their legal rights. Cinna led an 
inny against him, but was slain in an uproar by his own sol- 
iiere. Sulla overthrew the army of Norbanus, near Capua : 
the araiy of L. Scipio went over to him. Cneius Pompeius 
joined him with his ftther's clients. One of his officers gained 
{possession of Sardinia. The Marian pnetor of Africa was in 
jin insurrection burnt in his own house. Meanwhile, at the 
ilesire of the younger Marius, the prator Damasippus assenir 
'Med the senate ofRome to make proposals of peace. All the 
titizens of rank then in Rome met ni tiie Hostilian curia. 
iThe Marians fell upon and slaughtered the whole assembly; 
lo age, or station, or place, was sacred : the chief pontiff 
pfcffivola fell in presence of the holy fire of Vesta. 
' Sulla entered Rome : his entrance was the signal for the 
liaughter of all the Marian party, of all whom he himself or 
any of his partisans hated. That the slaughter might pro- 
* Bd regularly, proscription-tables were now introduced mto 
ime : these presented to view the names of at first 80, then 
Ji men of rank, whose murder was enjoined, and whose 
lurderers were to be rewarded by the possession of their es- 
^tes, while their children were to kwe all claims to public 
►ffice. Wealth soon became crime, where murder was gain, 
lood had flowed in the days of Maxius; it now streamed. 
fht thousand of the Marian party had surrendered: by 
[er of Sulla, they were massacred near the senate-house, 
ue cries of the victims were so loud, that the senate could 
«.t go on with their deliberations. "They are only, sa^d 
Sulla, "some wretches who are punished for their crmiM. 
I Younff Marius defended Pneneste with a heroism wor^r 
^his &tiier. His.brother, the praetor, was put to death witb 
^ton barbarity, and his head flung over the waUs mto Pr«H 
^este. Marius and a friend voluntarily slew each other . the 
ktown was taken, and its defenders put to t|ie sword^ Cneiua 
*ompitus defeated the consul Carbo m Sicily. Norbanus was 
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drinn tOenicidem Bhodes, The aele antbori^t^SnUiinB 
undisputed, stve in Spain : he exercued it with rutUes 
atrocity. One of his most zealous adherents, the pretot 
Ofella, who had taken Prcneste, venturing to stand & the 
consulship without the permission of Sulla, was slain in die 
forum by his conraMnd. When the people teftifled marb of 
iudiciiation, he stepped forward and merely said, *■ I ordered 
it." The proecriptiim still raged ; wives shnt the doora agtinA 
their own husbands; children slew their own fitheis: dc^ 
was the only refijge from cruelty. 

The war between Mariui and Sulh cost the lives of 33 
Goneulans 7 prstors, 60 ediles, 300 senators, 'and ISftOOO 
Boitan citizens, and thousands were stript of their paleinal 
posseasioDS, and driven forth to wander in misery. Sulla dt 
vided among his legions the lands and properties of the Mi- 
rians : he renewed and made perpetual in his own person the 
dictatorship, now out of use 120 years ; sought to bring hack 
the republic to its old form, when all power lay with the p»- 
bicians; deprived the tribunes of the people of the right of 
proposing laws, completed the reduced senate from the eqnw 
trian order, increased, for the advantage of his friends, U»' 
cdlegea of pontiffi and at^rs. Suddenly, in the very pleru- 
tnde of his power, he abdicated it, and retired into private 
(. c life- He resigned himself undisturbed to mental and sensual' 
TO. enjoyments, employing his leisure in writing the history of 
his own life. He died just as he had completed the 23d hook. 
His resignation of power is an act almost unexampled: it 
gives a strong idea of the man and the times, thus to behoH 
nim, who had made blood run like water, passing his latter 
days in tranquillity at Pateoli. 

fVwni the Death of Sulla to that of Mithridatex. > 

Sertonus, one of the Marian party, had retired to Spain; 
he put himself at the head of the Lusttanians, wkwe respectanJ 
anections he had gained, established among them a niniattiTe 
of the Roman republic, and during eighteen years defealed 
every army sent against him by the Romans. Neither Me- 
tellus nor Pompeius availed to subdue him ; treachery alwifl 
could free Rome ftcm this enemy. Perpenna, one of his offi- 
7!. cers, conspired against him, and slew hun at a banquet 

While Sertorius maintained himself in Spain, a turioas 
■srar raged in the south of luly. A few gladiators broke out 
ot their school at Capua ; their leader was Spartaous, a Thia- 
ciin by hirth ; slaves, piMtes, peasants, flocked to them ; they 
•ooo increased to such a number as to be formidable to Rome. 
Connlar umies were sent agamst them without micoewi 
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Ibur Roman annies were defeated by the gladiator. At leag^ 
Crasstts was sent to oj^xne him ; victory was long dubioas^ 
but finally declared for Rome. The whole of the rebel army 
was cut to pieces or dispersed : its leader fell on heaps of 
slaughtered Rcunans. The bodies of 40,000 rebels lay on the 
field. , 

At this pericn arose in Lesser Asia a pirate-socie^, re- 
sembling the buccaneers of modem times. Cilicians, Isauri- 
ans, and people of other Asiatic regions, engaged in piracy 
on an extensive scale : their ships swarmed in the Mediter- 
ranean ; the coasts of Italy were infested by them. No Ro- 
man was safe at his country-seat; no magistrate on Ms jour- 
ney. They ventured even to attack the Roman legions, pat 
a stop to foreign commerce, and reduced Rome to danger of 
fiunine, by intercepting the supplies of com. Sever^ Ro- 
man commanders were sent against them ; they were beaten, 
but not conquered. At last Cneius Pompeius was intrusted 
with the conduct of the war, and with unlimited power over 
the Mediterranean and its coasts. He swept the sea of them 
in the short space of forty days, pursued them to their re- 
treats, forced them to submit, and transported them &r inland 
into the continent '^ 

During the lifetime of Sulla, a second war had brdcen <mt 
Hkh MiSiridates, and been terminated to the advantage of 
Rome. When Nicomedes of Bithynia bequeathed his king- 
dom to the Romans, Mithridates disputed their right to it, ami 
entered it with a large army. The command of the Roman 
army was intrusted to Lucullus^ a man long retired from 
military afiairs, and devoted to the arts of peace. He is said 
to have acquired his knowledge of this war, and the mode of 
conducting it, from books and conversation on his way to Amu 
His deeds prove that a mind used to thinking can soon mas- 
ter any difficulties. The war was a constant succession at 
victories on the side of ^e Romans. Mithridates was forced 
to apply to Tigranes, king of Armenia. Lucullus, in a bloody 
battle, overthrew, with hardly any loss on his own side, the 
troops of Armenia, and made himself mastei: of Tigranocerta, 
the capital of Tigranes. He now had the full prospect of 
bringing to a glorious termination the war against one of the 
ablest enemies Rome had ever encountered, when Pompeius 
arrived to rob him of the honors The new general carried 
on the war with vigor : he reduced Tigranes to sue for peace, 
and drove Mithridates to take refuge among the wild tribes 
north of the Euxine. The roirit of the Pontic monarch was 
not yet broken : he meditated a union of the nations ^wellinff 
^xm the Tanais tothe Alps, and of invading Italy at t^ehead 
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of them. Hk tmapa were terrified ai hia projects ; hn m 
B. c coiui{nred uainit him, Bnd Mithridates, jusuy s^led tha 
M. Great, died by poisoa administered by his own hand, in ^ 
73d year of bia age. During 25 years he had carried on u 
obstinate war s^^ainst Heme, had withstood the fortune d 
Sulla, the zeal of several consuls, the wisd^ of Lucnlin^ 
and the rapidity of Pompeius, and wh finally overcome ml} 



by ingratitude and treason. 

Pompeius deprived Tigranes of Syria, Citicia, and Fhraii- 
cia, which became sabject to Rome. He marched sonthwud^ 
and reduced Judea. All Asia being now subdued, ^' " 
turned to Italy, where he disbanded hta tnic^ on lam ^ 
quiet the apprehensions of the people. He was honored wiA 
a splendid triumph, and he brought into the public treutuf 
a BODX ct 20,000 talcDts. 

Cotiline'i Otntpiracg. 

While PompeiuB was absent in the East, Itome ran immi- 
nent risk of seemg days worse than those of Marina td 
Sulla, and crimes of equal < 
L. Sergius Catilina, a man of patrician eztiacticn, but c 
profligate manners and ruined tortunes, conceived hopea i 
being able to overthrow the constitution. Several mi 
high rank were concerned iu this conspiiacj'. Catiline 
for the consulahip, but tailed, M. Tullius Cicero, the illusti 
oua orator, being chosen. His designs being discovered, ' 
became desperate, and resolved on the murder of the coot 
and the prmcipel senators, and setting fire to the city; b 
inlbrmation of all his projects was given to the consul, a 
Catiline was at length obUged to leave Rome, and put hit 
self at the head of such forces as he had been able to ' 
together. His accomplices at Rome were meanwhilt 
covered and executed, and he himself engaging with tl 
army seat against him, fbaght and fell with a heroism worti 
U> of a better caoae. 

The Gallic War of Cmiar. 
At this period the leading men in Rome were Pranpeia 
named the Great, aitd fiuahed with his victories; CrassO 
distinguished for his riches, and the conqueror of Spertacia 
Cnsar, a man of noble birth, difttinguisbed talents, ruined til 
tune, and now father-ii^law of Pompeius ; Cato, of pre-effl 
nent rirtue, unstained character, and only to be blamed (. 
Uame could atloiih to auch a principle) for not being able I 
acconunodate himself to tha manners of the times, and i 
thus being unable to render more real service to hia counli] 
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and, lasdy, Cicero, the crusher of the projects of Catilinet 
th() ablest orator, the most accomplished and virtuous states- 
man, only unhappy in a want of firmness and decision (£ 
character. 

The ambition of the three former could not be restrained 
by the virtue and moderation of the two last Already Cesar 
and Crassus had been more than suspected of being privy to 
the plans of Catiline, trusting that, through their superior 
character, talents, and influence, they might be able to seize 
on the supreme power, when his ruthless ferocity had i^ 
moved all obstacles and all c(Hnpetitors. CsBsar had been 
afterwards praetor in Spain, and had there repaired his dilapi- 
dated fortune. On his return to Rome he had been made 
consul, and while in office he caused several laws to be passed, 
which gratified and increased his influence with Pompeius, 
t}ie knights, and the people. He took occasion to reconcile 
Pompeius, who was married to his datijditer, with Crassus^ 
whose wealth gave him great power wim the people, and the 
three formed among themselves that coalition or secret com- 
pact of mutual support and mutual regpd to each other's in- 
terest, known under the name of the Triumvirate. 

Cesar, on tbe expiration of his ccHisulate, had himself ap- 
pointed for five years to the government of the Gauls. Cisal- 
pine Gaul had long been a part of Italy. The Romans had 
first entered Transalpine Gaul, B. C. 123., and shortly after 
reduced the south-eastern part of it to the form of a province. 

Gaul was divided into a number of independent states^ 
some of a more, some of a less warlike character. The most 
powerful race were the Belgians, who dwelt from the Alps 
northwards to the sea, mingled with tribes of Germanic race. 
The Helvetii, a portion of these, dwelling at the foot of 
Mount Jura, gave the Roman governor the wished-for oppor- 57. 
tanity of increasing his military fame and power, am oi 
securing the tranquillity of Italy. United with several Ger- 
man tribes, they set fire to their dweUings, and in an im- 
mense body set forth to p^iss the Jura in search of more 
smiling lands. Cesar hastened to Geneva, pursued them, 
and brought them to an engagement, in which Roman tactics 
and discipline speedily triumphed over ignorant courage. He 
followed their enfeebled forces, and compelled them to sur- 
render. They were received as aUies, and a colony was 
placed, for future security, at the principal pass of Jura. 

In some parts of Gaul confederacies were formed against 
the Romans, in others oppressed states called on Caesar for 
protection : one after another the confederacies and^ the states 
fell before his genius. Durmg a command of ten years (for, 
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bj die influence of Pconpeina, it bad been pnlmiged) he re- 
duced the entire of Gaul, croased the Shine, canioi the ana 
of Borne into the gloom of tlie HercjmiaD fbrest, and pusl 
the channel which divides from tbe continent the isW of 
Britain, hitherto known only bf name to the inhabituiis if 

ItCJY. 

E»eh day filled Home with wonder bv the inteUigenx 
that arrived of the Tictoriea of CKsar in GouL Hia influenK 
and the nuinber of bis partiBani in Rome were great " 
aided Pompeius and Craseus to get the consulate: he 
continued in hia Gallic cwnmand. Pompeius tooli Africa all 
Spain as hia province ; Cnuaua preferred the wealthy, liuo- 
tious Syria. Pompeius remained at Rome, and admimaterci 
bis provinces by liautenanta. Crassus hastened to Asia, — '— ' 
the Parthians were now in arms against the republic 
maicbed against them, cnisaed the Euphratea, and wa 
Carrhffi defeated with great loaa by Surena, the Parthia 
B. a. c(»nraander. He surrendered, and was put to death, and '' 
M. skull filled with molten gold as a lepnmch of bis avarice. 

Julia, the wife of Pompeius, was also dead; the bon 
wliicb had kept the two most powerful and ambitious men 
Bome fnan diatord were now both removed. Pompeius con 
not endure a rival, Cesot a superior. All prudent men sa 
that tbe sword must be the arbiter. The nobility all looki 
tip to Pompeius as the chief support of the aristocracy. I 
was appointed consul without a colleague. He remained A 
at Rome ; and the troops in bis province were cmnmanded 1 
able and &ithful officers. He sought to have the dict&lorshj 
renewed in bis person. Cesar and bis friends required Ihd 
he should be nominated consul in his absence, as more e 
tiBordinaiT transgressions of usage had been done in the en 
rf Pompeius. Ciesar having now completed the conquest 
Gaul, and thus established a frontier against tbe Germans, t 
people whom Italy had now most to dread, was meanwl 
returning to Rome. All the towns of the province of Ci 
pine Gaul vied in rendering honors and hoepitality to 
amiable conqueror and tranquilliaer of GauL Pompeius e 
to demand of Cssar that he should give up two legions whk 
he bad tent him: they were given up. The senate then d 
creed that CTteaar should disband his legions, end seek tt 
consulate like any other private man. The beads of the sla 
and senate, from various motives, concurred in this decie 
Cato, who never looked lo expediency, but to right, support! 
it Cicero in vain sought to mediate. Curio, a man of tale 
and eloquence,. but profligate morals, and M. Antoniim, h 
Golletigue in the tribunate, whose character resembled lii^ b 
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who excelled him m military skill, were zealous partisans of 
Ccesar. All the other public officers were on the side of 
Pompeius, who maintained that the army was averse to Caesar, 
and reckoned himself certain of the attachment of ten legions. 
Without waiting for the declaration of Ccesar, the senate, in 
an evil hour for them, issued their decree, that all the mem* 
hers of the executive should exert themselves for the defence 
of the republic, that troops should be raised, and Cn. Pom- 
peius supported out of the public treasury. Meantime Cesar's 
answer arrived, offering to disbimd his army, all but one 
legion, and to come and seek the consulate as a private citir 
zen ; but even his presence was dreaded in Rome. When 
the news reached Ceesar, he had but five cohorts with him ; 
the rest of his troops were dispersed in numerous towns. He 
was near Rimini, on the banks of a little stream called the 
Rubicon, where Proper Italy was considered to end, and 
which no general could venture to pass without permissioa 
of the senate, under penalty of being declared a public 
enemy. It was a moment of importance, not to Ciesar only, 
but to the future world. Should he submit, or should he l«id 
his army against Rome, against his country ? On horseback, 
in the open air, Caesar all night long pondered this weightr 
question. At daybreak, his anxious soldiers fiMmd him stm 
riding to and fro, deep sunk in thought At length he cried 
'^ The die is cast," gave his horse the spurs, and sprang across 
the stream, followed by his troopa 

CivU War of Ctesar and Pompeitu, 

All the towns of Italy opened their gates jto Caesar as he 
approached them ; the garrisons all joined his standaurd. Cor- 
finium alone resisted ; but its garrison also passed over to 
Caesar, and Domitius, its governor, and his officers, entered 
the camp of the conqueror as captives, and experienced only 
clemency. On receiving intelligence of the approach of 
Caesar, Pompeius, Cicero, Cato, the consuls, and the senate 
abandoned Rome in haste, and fled to Capua. Cesar still ad- 
vanced, making every day propoigntls of peace. When he 
drew near to Brundusium, Pompeius and his friends passed 
over to Greece : he marched to Rome, assembled the senate 
and people, and declared that he was ^iven by the conduct 
of his enemies to act as he was doing. Then knowing that 
the main strength of Pompeius lay in the army in Spain, com- 
manded by Afranius and Petreius, he resolved to march against 
it without delay. He /took money out of the treasury, and 
set out for Spain. Massilia opposed his passage, but soon was 
forced to open her gates. The obstacles presented by the 
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ri*en uid mounUias of Spain vere RuiQwiDted by the geoioM 

t][ CseBT. The Pinnpei&n fcenenlB, notwilhstanding tbeir 

'^ advantaceouH pceitinn, were tbrced b) Burrender themeelvet 

and their armies, without figbtisg a aingle battle. Haniw ' 
'4 conquer^ tlie army, he h^ten^ to engage the ^enerw, i 

paned rapidly through Gaul and Italy, embarked at Brundu- I 
■ium, and landed his troops at Dyirhachium. 
'■ PompeiuB had Huamiraied to bis Btandard the troops oT tbe 

i kings of the East, whom he had fonuerly vanquished; Greece 

} and Africa contributed to augment his forces; the majesty of 

tbe senate vna m his camp ; be himself called back the vigor, 
enersyi and skill of his younger days. But he was not allowed 
to &£ow the dictates of bis wisdom and experience ; hia cause 
was regarded as that of the republic; and each unwarlike 
^ senator fiincied he had a right to blame and reproach the in- 

; activity of the general. The army of Ceesar was less no- 

) meroua, but better composed; his plana were controlled by 

none ; his soldieia placed implicit confidence in his talents and 
.1 fortune. 

' The jodiciooB plan adopted by Porapeius was to protnct 

' the war, to wewy out and exhaust by delay his adversary. | 

The taunts of his associates induced hun to quit his ibrtilied | 
,' camp. Instead of returning to Italy, where the name of the I 

republic mi^t have operated powertiilly in his &vor, he de- i 
Bcended into the plains of TheBsaly. He drew up bis forces 
near Pbarsalus. The Cssarians kII on with rapidity swtod 
in hand. The cavalry on one of tbe wings of the Pompeians 
pursued a body of CKBarian cavalry, who had fled ; they 
passed the three ordinary ranks of a Roman army, when, to 
their surprise, they encountered a iburth : without a moment's 
dcliberatioD, they fled to the neighlnnug heights. The op- 
posite Ctesariui wing attacked t^t which was now denuded 
of its horse ; the three ranks of the CieBarian army fell into 
one; the Pompeians could not resist the shock; they gave 
way; Pompeius fled, and the day was irrecoverably loet 
Cesar, with his usual humanity, rode through the field, call- 
ing on his men to spare the Roman citizens. All the letters 
and papers he fauna in the tent of Pompeius he cranmitted 
to the flames, without reading them. Next day the rest of 
the Pompeiui army surrendered. Cato, not yet despairing 
of tbe fortune of the repubUc, passed over to Corcyra, and 
thence to Africa, to renew the conflict now, not for Pompeius, 
but for the laws and constitution. 

_ Pompeius fled to the sea, and embarked for Lesbos, whei« 
his vrife, Cornelia, was awaiting the event of the war. The 
inazims o<^ philosc^y which he bad always cuLtivated, wen 
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itow his consolation. In doubt whether he had better look to 
the Puthians, to Juba, king of Numidia, or to Ptolemy of 
£gypt for support, he preferred the last, whoee fiither his 
tt had restored to his throne. He saUed for f^fypt : the 
liters of the feeble young monarch dreaded his arrival ; 
nd by their treacherous contrivance, the nreat Roman was b. a 
nardered in sight of his wife, and his naked body cast on the 49. 
;ltnmd, where it was indebted for Mineral honors to the grati- 
tade and humanity of an old Roman soldier. Ciesar, who 
leedily arrived in Egypt, shed tears over the head of hi« 
ival which was presented to him. 

Events till the Death of C<Bsar. 

The charms of Cleopatra, the fair queen of Egypt, detained 
aar in Alexandria. In a tumult, excited by his partiality 
that princess against her brother, he narrowly escaped 
ith by throwing nimself into the sea, and swimming to a 
ip. A battle soon after took place ; the Egyptians were 
Dieted, and Ptolemy lost his life in the viraters. Cssar ho- 
med the entire kingdom upon Cleopatra, who had two chil- 
en by him. 

From Egypt Cesar proceeded to Leflser Asia against Phar- 
htxes king of Pcmtus, probably to give the Pompeians an op- 
Iprtomty of drawing together all their forces. Vent, vidi, 
nci was his account to the senate of the war against the 
^ itic prince. He soon made his appearance in Africa, and^ 
iated all the armies opposed to him. Cato, no longer con-^ 
iflr in the republic, slew himself at Utica : his example 
I Mowed by Scipio, who had commanded the army* Juba 47. 
Petreius slew each other after supper. 
The other Pompeian commanders retired to Spain. At 
[unda the two sons of Pompeius gave battle to Cieaar, who 
^er ran greater risk of seeing fortune desert him. Despe- 
> eflbrt gained him the victory, add one of the sons of 
]peius remained slain on the field. The Pompeian party 
now completely crushed; all opposition to Caesar was 
an end. He returned to Rome, and triumphed over all 
^e countries he had subdued. He was entitled father of 
country, and made dictator for life. Mild and clement, 
persecuted none ; and Rome, beneath his sway, was en^ 
Djing tranquillity. As high pontiff, he undertook and ac- 
omplished the reformation of the calendar, and formed the 
Idan of a new legal code. Employment being necessary for J 

pe legions, war was meditated against the Parthians; to 
nrenge the deatii of Craasus, or against the people on the ' 

Nxuito of the Black^Sea. i| 
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In ber praent sttte of comptioo, the govemmeiit (f md 
m mui as Csau wu the greatest Uesinff that couM be&U 
SMne. The virtues requisile in a repuluc were no linger 
to be found in her; it was now her destin; to receive s mu- 
ter, and the world could not match the min into whose hmdt 
the power b&d fallen. But the old Rnaui sentimenU still 
aoioaldered in eome boeotne; the lesaooa and acta of CtSe 
were still remembered with aimrobatkHi ; and a canspincT 
waa fbtmed, in which soow of the noblest and most TirtnMi 
men of Rome took part Hen who owed their lives to liii 
clemency, their fortunes to his &vor, impelled by ■ felse idet 
of patriotism and public virtue, armed their hands againd 
0. him ; and on the ides of Much, m the TOSth year of Boob, 
^ Ceeaai' fell in the senateJiouse, pierced by thi«e«nd-tweit] 
wounda. 

Ofvil Wiir leith BnituM and CattiuM. I 

The two principal of the cmupirators were Brutus udi 
Casdns. Of the puri^ of their motives, especially c€ tbw 
of the fbimer, there can be little doubt : the wisdom of tbea ! 
is more queetic«uibl& They removed a mild despot; tbff! 
brought bock on their country the days <^ Marius and Snlii | 
Cicero sought to establish c(nc<Hd by making the seD^j 
Ittify all the acts <rf' Cssar, by bringing in an amnesty, ul 
by sending the conspirators away to ueir respecdve pm- 
incea. But Marcus Anionins had, by a culpable lenity dtM 
conspiiators, been spared, and be now aimed at establi^nn 
his own power amidst the general cmfiision. Against h' 
Cicero and the senate Ibund it necessary to set up the yoa 
OctavianuB, the nephew and adopted son of Ctesar. 



He besieged him in Mutina. The consuls, Hirtius and f 
marched to the relief of Brutus ; Octavianus joined t 
and Antonius was forced to fly into Transalpine Gaul, 
two consuls fell before M'ltma, not without suapicira a 
treachery on the part of Octavianus, whose dissimulation u ' 



Want of moral principle early began to display tbemselTa 
But the senate dreamed, that they would find no difficulty ij 
keeping him down, if by his me«ns they could get rid Xi 



Antomua. 

I^pidus and Plancus cranmanded armies in GauL AntJ 
nius gained them over to his side. He wrote to OctavianM 
wlb, though appomted ctmsul in the room of Pansa, was dm! 
every dajr on worse end worse terms with the senate, td ntai 
him that it would be more &rhii advantage to juabimi. M 
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meeting was held between the two and Lepidns, in a little ^ q, 
iBlaod fi)rmed by two streams, near the modem Bologna, and 43l 
a second triumvirate, of a far more odious character than the 
fcnner, was agreed on. Tables of proscription were drawn 
up, containing the names of 300 senators, 2000 knights, and 
inany other distinguished citizens. All ties of friendship and 
Itindred were postocmed to the gratification of ambition and 
revenge. In tiie fatal list were L. Csesar, the uncle of Anto- 
nins; Paulus, the brother of Lepidus; and Cicero, the friend 
tnd sttpporter of Octavianus. A man whose life and honor 
he had once defended was base and unCTatefbl enough to be 
the murderer of the great orator ; his head was Inrouffht to 
Folvia, the widow of Clodius and wife of Antonius; and with 
the mean revenge of a profligate woman, she pierced with 
her bodkin that tongue which had describ^ in true and lively 
colors the vices and enormities of her husbands. 

The triumvirs resolved to destroy Cassius, who governed 
Syria, and BrutuiB,, who commanded in Macedonia. The united 
army of the latter amounted to seventeen legions. The ar- 
mies engaged on the plain of Philippi, in Macedonia. Brutus 
yns successful on his side, and took the camp of Octavianus. 43. 
Cassius, who was opposed to Antonius, was not so fortunate. 
He thought, deceived bv his short sight, that all was lost, and 
slew hii^lf. A few days aflerwaras, Brutus, feelmg that 
the fortune of the republic was gone, followed his example, 
; ind many other Romans of noble birth and lofty sentiments 
f^fisdained to survive Brutus, Cassius, and the republic. 

War between Octavianus and Antonius. 

Sextus Pompeius alone remained to oppose the victors. 
'His power was on the sea, and he long continued to give 
flhem uneasiness. Fulvia soon excited disturbance among 
i&e triumvirs themselves. Lepidus wavered which side to 
|4^ke ; but Octavianus gained over his legions, and deprived 
^him of his rank and power. The unifortunate citizens were 
Khe victims of these quarrels between their masters. Octa- 
Vianus*8 forty-seven legions must have lands, and the paternal 
ll^roperties of numerous respectable families were confiscated 
to gratify their cupidity. I 

^ Antonius was in Asia. Pacorus the Parthian had invaded 
^e Roman dominions there, but was repelled by Ventidius. 
Antonius would avenge the honor of Rome by reciprocal in- 
^ion. He was ignorant of the nature of the country he en- 
tered, and was forced to retire with loss. He went to E^ypt, 
lod in tiie arms of Cleopatra abandcmed himself to the licen- 
bxis indulgences he delighted in, and offended and insulted 
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hiB w3y collea^e by divorcing his virtuous sister, Octam i 
Both sides prepared for war. Octavianus, whose policy from ; 
the commencement had been to identify his own cause and j 
that of the republic, and who, all his life long, affected to 
govern in the name of the senate, and under the ancient 
n>rms, gave out, that he took arms solely to prevent the re- 
l> public beinff subjected to an Egyptian. He proceeded to 

} Greece with eight legions and five cohorts, and he had a fleet ; 

i of 250 ships, llis principal officer was M. Agrippa, a man 

i of experience and ability. The engagement took place off 

the cape of Actium in Epirus. Cleopatra was there, and set 
the eicample of flight She was followed by Antonius: tk 
rout was total. Octavianus exercised clemency, and the 
greater part of the hostile army surrendered. He puisaed 
ttie love-sick Antonius to Egjrpt, who, on a iklse report of the 
death of Cleopatra, threw himself on his sword ; and the ; 

Syptian queen, having in vain essayed her arts on the cold ; 
culating Octavianus, sooner than be led in chains to adoro , 
the triumph of the victor, and glut the eyes of the populace ; 
of Rome with the sight of the daughter and the last of the i 
Ptolemies preceding the chariot of the adopted son of him 
who had done homage to her charms, gave herself voluntaiy ; 
death by the bite of an asp, or the prick of a poisoned needle. 
Egypt, m the 295th year from the death of Alexander the 
Great, became a Roman province. 
B. o. In ^e same year, the 479th from the establishment of tlK 
^* republic, the 724th from the building of the city, wa^ Cesar i 
Octavianus, now styled Augustus, invested with all the power { 
heretofore exercised by the consuls and tribunes of the peo i 
pie. He was a monarch, without appearing such. Eveiy 
tenth year he afiected to lay down and again receive his ez* 
traordmary powers from the senate and people. His swaj 
was mild and beneficent ; stately edifices rose to adorn tw 
city ; public spectacles and abundance of food satisfied the 
people ; peace was enjoyed by all the empire. The memoir i 
of the republic was nearly obliterated; old men only retained I 
a recollection of its worst period, and shuddered as they called 
to mind the horrors of the civil wars, and the blood-traced 
tables of proscription. The reign of .Augustus was halcyoB 
days after those storms ; but, unhappily ror Rome, this state 
was of no long and steady duration. The government was 
one of power, not of law; it was a despotism; and soon, be*; 
neath the tyranny and caprice of the emperors, even the txO' 
bulence of the latter days of the republic was looked back to 
with a sigh of regret. 
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CHAP. DC 

ROMS AN mmuB. 

Em^perors of the CiBsarian Family, 

AxoNo the titles of Augustas was thatof Impentor, whence 
emperor, a word derived from the ancient language of Italy,* 
and signifying general of an army. It was retained by his 
saccessors, as was also that of Cesar, his family name. 

The empire over which Augustus now ruled extended, in 
Eoiope, to the ocean, the Rhine, and the Danube ; in Asia, to 
the Euphrates ; in Africa, to Ethiopia and the sandy deserta 
Its population was estimated at 120 millions. Satisfied with 
this extent of dominion, Augustus sought not himself to ex- 
tend it, and advised his successors to be guided by his exam- 
ple. He therefore abstained from wars, except such on the 
DODtiers as were deemed nece8sar}r to keep up the skill and 
discipline of the legions, and inspire the barbarians with a 
ttlutaiy dread of ^me. In these slight wars the imperial 
urns were usually successful : one memorable.defeat alaae is 
recorded : the legions of Varus were cut to pieces by the a. d, 
German leader, Herman, or Arminius. The pnetorian guards, lOi 
ifterwards so &tal to the empire, were instituted by Augus- 
tas to protect his person, and to crush the first germs of re- 
kllion. But he di^yersed them through Italy, and they knew 
not then their own strength. 

The temple of Janus, to close which in time of peace had 
been a ceremony in use from the origin of the state, was 
three times closed during the reign of tms pacific prince. The 
arts and sciences which adorn peace were warmly patronized 
by him and his minister the accomplished Mecienas. The' 
kmse of Augustus, fi)r he dwelt not in a palace, was the re- 
nrt of the poet and the scholar. The monarch himself was 
a writer, and he enjoyed the felicity, rare in his station, of 
possessing fiiends. By the people he was adored as a god. 

Yet the happiness of Augustus was not without alloy. He 
could not, though he might seek to palliate by the plea of 
necessity, efice the recoUecti(m of the nroscription-tables of 
ikis younger days, and the base surrender of bis firiend the 
virtuous Cicero. The defeat of Varus haunted his dreams by 
night He had no male issue to succeed him; he had to 
mourn over the untimely d^th of the promisiiig youth Mar- 
tellus and of the valiant Drusus ; and the profligacy of his 

* Emtratur if tbe tenn in tbt Samnite language. 
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daa^lMr Jnltt, and the inaatiable ambition of his wife Lin, 

X. o. embitteTed his declining daya. Atgnetue died at Nola ii 

11, Campania,in the 76th year of his age, liBvinggoreniedBiiiDe 
with abaolute away during for^-four yeara. 

Id the ;ear of Rome 753, while Uie world waa enjcifiiif 
peace UDder Augustus, and the " flilltieas o/tiiiie" waa cme, 
It pleaaed the AJmight; to send forth hia Seal Jeaua Cbiisl, 
as the announcer of a retiirion more pure and holj than anj 
he had vet given to man. To relate the circnmatances of Ae 
life and death of the Son of God (with which evety retdei 
nniat be snppoaed &miliai) would be here SDperflDoua. Hii 
religioQ, though persecuted, gradnally spred over the Bmaa 
world. UnhappUf, it is in ita corruiKed atate that it bectun 
a prominent object in histoiy. 
Tiberias, the bmi of Livut, and atepeon of AugnstoE^ wu 

t^ awKHnted 1^ him to succeed. This prince waa now in hit 
6Sth year. All the bad qualities ot his predeceHBor vm 
tmited in him; his good luea were abaent. A dark ai 
crooked policy characterized all hia acta : the e«tablishnieiit 
rf perfect despotism, the abohtion of all Jbrma of the repnUic, 
was hia object Hestrained at first by tear of the noble Gw* 
manicns, when that check waa removed by death, not with- 
out suspicion of poison, he ^ve a loose to all his cruel anl 

19. aeosual propensitiea. In his later years, he retired to tbi 
island of Caprea in the bay of Naples where he wallowed ti 
every species of beastly and sensual gratification. His cruet 
ties at Rome were meantime directed by hia minister Sejanm 
nntil, grown suspected by hia master, he was by hia order pot 
to death. Tiberius djine left the world to a moiuter sdll 
more ferocious dian himself. 

SJ. CaiuB CUigiila, the son of Germanicus, and grandnephew 
of Tiberias, displayed tyranny in its most appalling fcna. 
His reign commenced with mildness ; but at the end of tfae 
first year, after a violent fit of illnesB, which, perhaps, diatr 
dered his intellect, a cruelty, the moat absurd and capriciorf 
that can be cMiceived, commenced. While he meditatel 
raismg hia horse to the conaulship, and fed hhn out of ooU, 
he slaughtered the noblest men of Rome vrithout mei«y, 
drove men in herds befcre the judgmeat^fleat to receive sea- 
tence of death, and hunted the spectators of a puUic aboV 
into the waters of the Tiber. Four years the empire groanrf 
beneath the cruelty of this frantic savage. At length till 
dagger of Choreas delivered the world of him. 

death of Caiua, the senate, detesting the tyMimT 
BsarB, deliberated on restoring the repuhhc, im 
Uie imperial power. But ere two daya had elapaed, 
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tbey had td l^am, to their mortification^ tbat there was wm 
in existence a power greater than theirs or that of the em- 
perors. Tibenus had collected the pnetorian guards, a body 
of 10,000 men, from the qnarters in ^ich the policy of Au- 
gustas had kept them dispersed ; and, under pretext of re- 
hv'mg Italy and of improving their discipline, had fixed them 
in a strongly-fortified camp on the Vimiiial and Quirinal 
hillsL The guards now first exhibited their power: they 
proclaimed Claudius, the weak-minded brother of Caius, em- 
peror, and the senate received with submission their feeble 
niler. Not naturally bloody, yet the instrument of women 
and freedmen, the annals of his reign exhihit thirty-five sen- 
ators and three hundred knights mlling by the hand of the 
executioner during the thirteen years that he filled the throne. 
Claodius was poisoned, to make room for his successor. a. d 

Domitius Nero was the son of Agrippina, and pupil of 54. 
Seneca. The first five years of his reign were mild and just 
M his furious passions soon grew impatient of restraint He 
pQt to death his mother, his brother, his tutor; set fire to the 
atjj charged the Christians with the crime, and began the 
persecution of that sect He prostituted the dignity of his 
flCation, and the majesty of Rome, by appearing as a singer 
m the public stage. The patience of manrand could no 
longer endure this combination of cruelty, insult, debauchery, 
and meanness: several conspiracies were formed against 
lum, bat without success; the tyrant discovering them in 
time. At length dalba was declared emperor, and Nero by 
tbe senate pronounced a public enemy, and sentenced to 
death more majorum^ which sentence he avoided by a volun> 
tary death. Yet, vile as he was, there were those who loved hifl 
memory, and raised monuments to the monster who had per- 
petrated so many crimes. It is not undeserving of notice, that 
within a century after the death of Cato, the senate, which 
DQce gave laws to the world, was convoked on the solemn 
^Kcasbns of the marriage of Nero with two of his own. sex. 
Bo utterly can the greatest institutions be degiSded ! 

Emperors chosen by the Army, 

GflQba, a man of honorable birth and advanced age, wafl 6& 
nised to the tiirone by the army which he commanded in 
l^xun. The senate confirmed the choice of the army ; but 
fte sought to restrain the prstorians, and he atoned for his 
boldness with his life. 

Otho, the partaker of the guilty pleasures of Nero, was 09 

Seed on the throne by the party which murdered Galbo. 
e aimy of the Hhine had meantune proclaimed their gen- 
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oral Vitellins. Otho^ though a vdaptuary, still retamed some 
noble fbelings; and when in the battle at Bedriacum victoiy 
had declareafinr the generals of Vitellius, Otho, to spare tfao 
blood <^ citizens, put a voluntary termination to his own life. 
A. n. Vitellius, devoted to the pleasures of the table, viewed tiie 
70. imperial power only as affi>rding the means of unbounded iih 
duj^nce. But he was soon roused from his dream of luxuiy, 
by tidings of the Syrian army having proclaimed their gene- 
ral Flavius Vespasianus worthiest oi the throne. VitelliuB 
terminated his brief reign by a cruel death. 

During this period the tranquillity of the empire was dis- 
turbed in every quarter. The Jews, oppressed by their gov- 
ernors, torn by parties, deceived by a fiilse interpretation, but 
flattering to their national vanity, of their ancient prophecies^ 
broke out into rebellion, which, persisted in with obstinacy 
and judicial blindness, cost their nation the remnant of their 
independence, the lives of three hundred thousand men, their 
noble city, and the magnificent temple of Jehovah, the point 
of union and pride of IsraeL Rome, too, witnessed, at thk 
period, a second conflagration of the splendid temple of Jupi* 
ter Optimus Maximus, which crowned the Capitol. It seemed 
as if tiie wrath of Heaven was now poured out on guilty nua 
and his works. At Rome were to be seen each cuiy the e» 
cesses of the soldiery, the clash of arms, and fidse chargd 
brought before judicial tribunals; war menaced or devastated 
the provinces ; Civilis raised Gaul in rebellion ; the Germani 
passed the Rhine ; the Parthian cavalry hovered ready t% 
descend on Syria. 

The FUlvian FamUff. 

70. Vespasian was at the head of the army acting against 
rebellious Jews, when he was proclaimed emperor. He 
paired to Rome, leaving his son, the mild and virtuous Tit 
to carry cm the war. Though raised to the throne by 
army, he would receive his power from the senate, who 
stowed cm him all the offices, rights, and powers held by Av 
tus, Tiberius, and Claudius, in as full and unlimited a ma. 
as they had possessed them ; and by his conduct during 
nine years he reigned, he showed himself deserving of 
absolute power he possessed. 

The empire now enjoyed peace. Titus had ended 
Jewish war. The Parthians, seeing no internal discord, 
stained from hostilities. Judicial persecution ceased at Ro! 
The emperor and his son lived on terms of intimacy with 
best and wisest men. The senate regained its considerat' 
The finances were put into a proper condition ; military 
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cipline restored; cities built, and roads constructed. An 
excessive fruffalitv, hardly, in such times, to be re^rded as 
a fiiult, was the blemish most observed in the character cf 
Vespasian. His death would have been an irreparable loss 
to Rome, had he not left such a successor as Titus. ^ 

Titus, the Delight of Mankind^ amiable, just, generooa, a. ik 
and brave, reigned bat for two short years, and in that space "^^ 
1^ virtuous prince had to witness many calamities. His 
heart was torn with an^ruish at being obliged to part jvith the 
Jewish princess Berenice, whom he loved so tenderly ; Vesu- 
vius raged with unwonted iiiry, and buried beneath its ashes 
the towns of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stable, and wasted 
a large portbn of Campania; a conflagration broke out in 
Rome, and destroyed a great part of the city, and this was 
fi>Uowed by a destructive pestilence. 

Domitian, the brother of Titus, succeeded. The happmess 8L 
of the empire seemed to have expired with his fiither and 
brother, and Nero to have returned to life. Yet Domitian 
dreaded to venture on the excesses of this last-named tyrant, 
and ftar set some bounds to his cruelty. He exhausted the 
treasury, while he embellished the city with magnificent 
ImOdings, and engaged in expensive and inglorious wars. 
His reign was, however, distinguished by the real conquest 
of Britain by the gallant Agricola, whose death the jealous 
emperor, if he did not occasion, did not regret After a tyran- 
ny of fifteen years, his life and rei^ were terminated by 
a conspiracy, in which his own wife snared. 

The good Emperors, 

The senate was assembled on the death of the tyrant, and ^ 
the purple was o^red to Nerva, one of their body, a just 
and virtuous man, but far advanced in life. To give security 
to his authority, and assure a virtuous successor to the empire, 
he adopted tiie valiant and upright Trajan, who then com- 
manded a large army in Lower Germany. Hie a^ em- 
peror, at die same time, declared him his colleague ror life in 
the empire. Nerva, during his short reign, reduced the 
taxes, and made a distribution of lands among the pocnr. 

Trajan was fortjr years of age when adopted by Nerva: m. 
of his virtue a decisive evidence was exhibited, for more than 
^ years after his death, in the acclamation of the senate 
to each new emperor, wishing him to be more fortunate than 
Augustus, more virtuous than Trajan. The military and 
pacific virtues were united in this accomplished prince. Just 
and upright, he listened to the meanest suitor ; affiible, he 
was accessible to the lowest citizen. . During a reign of 
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nineteen years bat one senator suffered deatli, and lie vm 
condemned by his own order. He lightened the burdens of 
the provinces, declaring that the hearts of loving sabjeeti 
should be his treasures. He selected his ministers and friendi 
from among the virtuous and the good : he perfected tbe 
code of laws, adorned Rome with stately buildings, and 
founded a magnificent libnuy. In war he extended the bouodi 
of the empire beyond the lunits set to it by Augustus; con- 
quered, the fruidul plains and hills of Dacia; curbed the 
wild hordes of Caucasus; bowed to submissicm the emiis cf 
the Arabian deserts ; avenged the iiite of Crassus, and tak 
Ctesiphon, the Parthian capital • The ships of Trajan visitdi 
the coasts of India. He died at Seleucia, in Cilicia ; whence 
his body was brought to Rome, where it was received by the 
whole senate ana people, and buried in the forum, whicb 
bore his name, beneaui tiie loftv pillar which rises to the 
height of 140 feet, adorned with his deeds. 

A. a Hadrian, it is thought, had been adopted by Trajao. He 

117. was also an able and virtuous prince, though not the eqoal 
of his great predecessor. Hadrian wisely gave up sevenl 
o£ the conquests of Traian, and reduced the empire to itedl 
bounds of the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates, td 

121. raised in Britain a barrier against the incursions of the ifr 
tamed Caledonians. During his reign a formidable insanee* 
tion of the Jews, under an impostor, named Barchocl 
broke out, which was extin^i^ed in the blood of thoi 
of that obstinate and misguided people. This emperor 
a process through his dominions, redressing grievances 
diminishing taxes ; and he regulated his court in the i 
exact manner. He was devoted to the fine arts, though 
taste was none of the purest As age came on, he 
peevish and cruel ; but the effects of tiiese ill qualities 
mitigated by the mildness and gentleness of Antoninus, wt 
he Imd adopted on the death of his fiivorite Lucius VeniB. 

138. Antoninus, surnamed the Pious, fix>m his afiection for 
adoptive father, was one of those rare combinations of i 
virtue which the visions of philosophy, rather than real 
present as seated on a throne. His reign flowed on, 
space of twenty-three years, in dignified tranquillity : 
interrupted not the repose of the empire: neighboring 
tions submitted their difierences to die arbitration of 
virtuous Antoninus. He closed his beneficent career 
leaving the guidance of the empire to an accomplished 
losopher. 

161. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus would willingly have tiod^ 
the tranquil course of his predecessor; but the resdeas 
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mies of the empire summoned the philosophic monarch to 
the defence of the frontiers, and to give a proof that the study 
of philosophy does not disqualify for action. Nations of Ger- 
manic race united, as in the days of Marius, to pour in upon 
Italy ; hut Aurelius showed them, that the legions of Rome 
still retained their discipline and valor. The Parthians broke 
into Syria : the emperor speedily drove them back within 
their own limits. Foreij^ war was not the only cala^ty 
that afflicted the empire in this reign ; famine and its constant 
attendant pestilence, ravaged various provinces. The Ger- 
mans, though beaten, still renewed their attempts, and the 
emperor died during his eighth winter campaign against the 
MarcomannL Aurelius was, like Augustus, unhappy in his 
fiunily : his wife Faustina disgraced him by her licentiousness; 
and the disposition of his son Commodus afbrded slender 
grounds &r pleasing hope. 

From Commodus to Diocletian, 

The most vicious succeeded the most virtuous of mankind, a. ik 
Commodus, the son of Aurelius, was a profligate, feolish boy. ^^ 
His delight was in the indulgence of low soraid propensities; 
he sought for glory in gladiatorial skill ; while he degraded 
tiie majesty of the empire, b^ setting the example of pur- 
chasing peace from the barbarians. l£s flither had made the 
Marcomanni feel the edge of the Roman steel ; his degene- 
rate son bestowed upon them Roman gold. Oppressive taxa- 
tion once more galled the subjects; the blood of the virtuous 
was once more seen to flow ; the flivor of his father availed 
not to save ; Salvius Julianus, the great lawyer, whom Au^ 
relius had honored, died by the order of Commodus. The 
emperor had nothixig to fear from the Prsetorians, whom he 
indulged in all their excesses. These were his protectors 
against all others, and he might mock at aU plots of the sen- 
ate or people ; but he carried his tyranny, whither it was 
rarely carried with impunity, into his own household, and a 
conspiracy delivered the Roman world of the wretch who 
oppressed it 

Murder thus, after a long interval, again made its appear- 
ance in the palace of the Csesars, and now seemed to have 
made it its permanent abode. Helvius Pertinax, the prefect 19S 
of the city, a man of virtue, was placed on the throne by 
the conspirators, who would &in justify their deed in the 
eyes of the world, and their choice was confirmed by the 
senate. But the Pnetorians had not forgotten their own 
power on a similar occasion ; and they lik^ not the virtue 
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•ttd Kgulori^ of the new monu-^ Pertinax wu, (heifr 
fi»B, Bpeediljr deprived of throDe and lite. 

Fnetoriaji insolence now attained its height Regudlea 
of the dignity and bonor of the empire, they set it up to a» 
tioD. The highest bidder was a eenator, named Didiua ]«■ 

t. o. Imius, a nephew of that very Salvin* who had enfiered h 

193. law and virtue in the reign ca Commodus. The lemons i» 
daWd to receive an emperor from the life-guards. Those <i 
Britain proclaimed their general Clodius Albinua ; thoee d' 
Asia, Pescennius Niger ; the I^nomian legioAs, Beptunin 

IM. BeveruB. This last was a man of bravery and conduct: If 
Taior and stratagem he succeseively vanquiebed his rivals. H« 
maintained the superiority of the Romui arms against tk 
Plrthiana and Caledonians, His reign was vi^tntxis and ad- 
vantageous to the state ; but he wanted either the courage or 
the power t^ fiilly repreas the license and insuhordinatiiHi tf 
the aoUiery. 

SII. Bevenii left the empire to his two sons. Caracalla, tk 
elder, a prince of violent and untamable paMiona, disdaintt 
to riiare empire with any. He murdered his bother and ok 
league, the more gentle Geta, and put to death all who m 
tnrad to disapprove of the deed. A restlen ferocity iM 
guiahed the character of Caracalla : he was ever at war, nM 
on the books c^ the Rhine, now on those of the Eujduaia 
His martial impetuosity daunted his enemies ; his reckia 
cruelty terrified his subjects. But the army loved the prim 
who set no value on any but a soldier. Alexander the Gra 
was the model this profligate fratricide dared to set Mai 
him. No greater insult could be ofiered to the Diemorj ' 
the Macedonian. During a Parthian war, Camcalla gU 
offence to Macrinus, the commander of his body-gnaid, >d 
murdered him. 

118. Macrinus seized the empire, but had not power to holdi 
He and his son Diadmnenianus, an amiable youth of 1> 
eighteen years, were put to death by the army, who pf 
claimed a supposed son of their beloved Caracalla. 

SI8, This youth was named Elagnbalus, and was pr: 
Sun in the temple of Emesa, m Syria. Eveiy vii 
the character of this licentious, effeminate youth, w] 
is become proverbial for sensual indulgence : he po 
redeeming quality, had no friend, and was put to de 
own guaids, who, vicious as they were themselvei 

S23. Alexander Severus, cousin to Elagabalus, hut of 
c^iposite character, succeeded that vicious prince 
tUMhle qualities wera imiUd in Ihe aaUe and accomplMH 
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Alexaiider. He delighted in the society of the learned and 
the wise ; the statues of the sages of all countries adorned 
his library ; and their works, destined ibr the improvement of 
mankind, formed his constant study. But the love of learning 
and virtue did not in him smother military skill and valor ; 
he checked the martial hordes of Germany, and led the Ro- 
man eaf les to victory against the Sassamdes, who had di^* 
placed uie Arsacides in the dominion over Persia,* and re- 
vived the claims of the house of Cyrus over Anterior Asia. 
Alexander, victorious in war, beloved by his subjects, deemed 
he might venture on introducing more regular discipline into 
the army. The attempt was fatal, and the amiable lAonarch 
lost his life in the mutiny that resulted. 

Maximin, a soldier, originally a Thracian shepherd, distin- a. d» 
guished by his prodigious size, strength, and appetite, a 235. 
stranger to all civic virtues and all civic rules, rude, brutal, 
cruel, and ferocious, seated himself on the throne^f the noble 
and virtuous prince, in whose murder he had been a chief 
a^nt At Rome the senate conferred the vacant dignity on 
^rdian, a noble, wealthy, and virtuous senator, and on his 
son, of the same namej a valiant and spirited vouth. But 
scarcely were they recognized, when the son fell in an en- 
gagement, and the fether slew himself. Maximin was now 
rapidly marching towards Rome, full of rage and fury. De- 
spair gave courage to the senate; they nominated Balbinus 
and Pupienus, one to direct the internal, the other the exter- 
nal afiairs. Maximin had advanced as far as Aquileia, when 
his horrible cruelties caused an insurrection against him, and 
he and his son, an amiable youth, were murdered. The army 
was not, however, willing to acquiesce in the claim of the 
senate to appoint an emperor. Civil war was on the point 
of breaking out, when the conflicting parties agreed in the 
person of the third Gordian, a boy of but thirteen years of age. 

Gordian IQ. was an amiable and virtuous youtii. In affitirs 838. 
of state he was chiefly guided by his father-in-law, Misitheus, 
who induced him to engage in war against the Persians. Li 
the war ^rdian displayed a courage worthy of any of his 
predecessors ; but he shared what was now become the usual 
fate of a Roman emperor. He was murdered by Philip, the 
captain of his guard. 

Philip, an Arabian by birth, originally a captain of f5pee- 244. 
hooters, seized on the purple of his murdered sovereign. Two 
rivals arose and contended with him for the prize, but accom- 
plished nothing. A third competitor^ Decius, the commander 

•i * See p. 57. 
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of the army of the Danube, defeated and slew him nev 
Verona. During^ the reign of Philip, Rome attained her 
thousandth year ; and the games to commemorate the dun- 
tion of the city of 'Romulus, Brutus, and Ciesar, were cele- 
brated by the native of a country scarcely known, even bj 
name, to the kings and consuls ! 

^ j^ Decius, a prince of rigid virtue and primitive simplicity of 

S49. manners, sought to restore its ancient tone to the RoiDtt 
character; but the time for reformation was long gone by; i 
new character was now completely and fixedly formed. The 
well-meant projects of the emperor failed, and himself M in 
battle, in defence of his country against the invading Goth& i 

S51. In the space of two years reigned and fell four emperoi^j 

2d3. Gallus, Yolusian, Hostilian, son of Decius, and iEmilisiLJ 
The Germans still pressed on Italy, the Persians on Syria. 

253. Valerian succeeded. His rigor and virtue as a censor bii 
been applai^ded ; as an emperor, he showed feebleness and i> 
capacity. He associated his son Gallienus in the empire wiA 
him. In the war against Shahpoor of Persia he was def( 
and taken prisoner. The haughty Persian subjected the 
tive emperor to every indignity. The Roman spirit 
gone; he submitted with patience, and his luxurious 
league reveUed heedless of his father's sufierings. 

260. Gallienus, devoted to sensual indulgence, lived tranqai 
in Italy. But in the various provinces, Britain, Gaul, S_ 
Syria, Africa, &c., and even in Italy, numerous claimants 
the imperial dignity arose. Some of Uiese were men of me: 
almost all persons of military skill and valor. Though 
empire was thus torn and confused, its constant enem 
the Germans and Persians, were unable to seize any 
This is usually denominated The time of the thirty tyr< 
though (as far as we can collect from coins) they did not 
ceed twenty-one, and are unjustly designated as tyrants, 
some fancied analogy to Critias and his colleagues at Atb 
presented itself, and mankind love analogies and round ni 
hers. None of these rivals gave much uneasiness to G 
nus, who would have been well content with Italy alone, 
Aureolus threatened to deprive him even of that. He t 
marched to battle against him at Milan ; but ere he took 
city, he was murdered, naming, with his last breath, the 
worthy to be his successor. 

26a Claudius was the most worthy. He delivered Italy fi 
the Goths, by a victory such as Rome had not seen since 
days of Marius. But his reign was of short duration, 
would have been more deeply lamented were it not for 
virtues and talents of his successcn*. 
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Aurelian, a man bred in camps, brought to the throne the a. d. 
valor, activity, and vigor that it required. He introduced or- ^^ 
der into the state, and restored the empire to internal tran- 
quillity. He defeated the Germans, and even pursued them 
into their forests, vanquished all his rivals, and among them 
Zenobia, or Zeinab, tiie heroic queen of Palmyra, who, in 
chains of gold, adorned the triumph in which the emperor 
entered Rrane. Aurelian never lost a battle : he was clement 
to the conquered, indulgent to the people and the army, but 
averse to me senate. He was murdered on his way against 
the Persians. 

The army was now either satisfied with the \aag exercise 
of its power in appointing emj^rors, or it saw the evils likely 
to arise to the empire in general from each army investing 
its leader with the purple. Accordingly, on the death <x 
Aurelian, they restored its privileges to the senate, who, 
after an interreign of eight months, bestowed the purple on S7S. 
Tacitus, a man S virtue and probity. Tacitus was far ad- 
vanced in years when he was placed on the throne, which he 
occupied for a few months with honor, and then died a natu- 
ral death. 

After the death of Tacitus, his brother Florianus, who lit- 
tle resembled him, aspired to the empire. Neither senate 
i nor army approved of him, and the latter bestowed the pur- 
ple on their virtuons and able commander, Probus, who, to 
the more rigorous virtues of Aurelian, united a gentleness S7«. 
and moderation, to which that able prince had been a stranger. 
The senate approved of the choice of the army. Probus de- 
feated the Germans on.tiie Danube and the Rhine. He in- 
troduced into their country the culture of the vine, and em- 
ployed the legions in the labors of the field and the vineyard. 
This, united with the strict discipline he sought to revive, 
excited their indignation: they rose in munity, murdered, 
and then lamented their excellent emperor. 

Cams, the commander of the body-guard, was raised to the 28S> 
empire, in which he associated with himself his two sons, 
Carinus and Numerian, the former of a dissolute, the latter 
of a more gentle and cultured disposition. Cams wbb es- 
teemed a good general, but his reign was short ; he was killed 
by lightning in his tent, or possibly murdered by those who 
spread that report His son Numerian was shortly afterwards 
murdered by his fether-m-law Aper, the praetorian prefect 
The traitor expiated his crime by death. Carinus was slain 
by a man whose conjugal honor he had insulted. 
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Change in the Form of Crovemment, 

281 After the death of Cams and his bods, the reigns of empire 
fell into the firm hands of Diocletian, by birth a Dalmatian, a 
wise and able prince. The enemies of the empire pressed 
now with redoubled force on the frontiers, and Diocletian 
saw that the vigilance and activity of one mmd could not 
suffice to attend to the multifiirious concerns of the state. 
The events of the last reigns had also taught him the danger 
of committing the command of the legions to officers who 
might so retulily become competitors for the throne. He 
therefore resolved to share the imperial dignity with his 
friend and comrade m arms, Idaximianus Herculius, to whom, 
as being of a rugged active character, he committed the 
West, while himseu took charge of the East Each bore the 
title of Augustus, and each appointed a successor under that 
of Ceesar. The Ciesars were younger and more active men, 
and the more exposed parts of the empire were committed to 
them. Diocletian administered Asia; his Ciesar, Galeriiu, 
rough and soldierl^r, governed Thrace and the countries on 
the Danube. Maximian retained Italy, Spain, Africa, and 
the islands; his Cssar, Constantius (Morus, a worthy de- 
scendant of the late emperor Claudius, governed Gaul and 
Britain. Rome ceased to be an imperial residence : that of 
Maximian was mostly at Milan ; Diocletian resided chiefly at 
Nicomedia. A fiirther innovation made by this emperor was 
the introduction of the oriental splendor o£ attire and adora- 
tion of the emperors. He and his colleague with great so- 
lemnity assumed, on the same day, the diadem and other 
nudgnia of eastern royalty. / 

Perhaps nothing better could have been devised for main- 
taining ttie empire than this partition of power. Hie expe- 
rience monarchs could give attention to internal affiurs, 
while the younger and more active emperors elect, away 
from the corruption of capitals, might keep up the discipline 
and military virtues of the legicms. Accordingly we find that 
the Goths were held in check, the Allemanm defeated, Brit- 
ain, where Carausius had in the late reign raised a rebellion, 
reduced to obedience, and the Persians rorced to a peace ad- 
vantageous and honorable to the empire. But it was not to 
be expected that four princes could reign together in una^ 
nimity, or that CsBsars would patientiy wait till death made 
wwr for them to the higher rank. It was not long, therefore, 
before contention and war broke out among them. 

While Diocletian ruled, he kept his coUea^es in bounds, 
exerting over them the influence of a superior mind. But 
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after a rei^fn. of twenty years, feeling the infirmitiefl of age 
approach, he resolved to abandon the cares of empire, and 
retire to pass the evening of his life in seclusion in his native 
province. . He signified his intention to Mazimian, who re- 
luctantly assented to a joint abdication. The Ciesars were 
raised to the rank of Augusti: Constantius was assigned 
Severus for his Ceesar; (Sderius conferred that dignity on 
his nephew Daza. 

Constantius did not long enjoy the dignity he adorned. Ga- a. n 
lerius soon became odious to the Romans; and Maximian dCNk 
took advantage of this circumstance to make his son Maxen- 
tius master of Italy. Severus was forced to yield. In the 
mean time, Constantine, the son of Constantius, had com- 
pletely won the hearts of the British and Gallic legions, by 
his military and civil virtues, and he soon forced Galerius and 
Maxentius to acknowledge him as joint-emperor. 

The debauchery and cruelty of Maxentius were now grown 
intolerable to the Romans. The nobles fled from the city ; 
the labors of agriculture were neglected; his own fiither was 
forced to fly from him and take refuge with Constantine, who 
had married his daughter. But the restless and depraved 
old man could not ab^in from machinations against his son- 
in-law and protector ; and Constantine, not to be himself the 
victim, compelled him to end his unquiet life by voluntary 
death, the mode of which was left to his own choice. Invited 
by the Roman nobles, Constantine marched against Maxen- 312^ 
tius. A battle took place in the neighborhood of Rome : Max- 
entius fell, and the whole West obeyed Constantine. 

Galerius was now dead, and his nephew; Maximianus Daza, 
whom he had raised to the rank of a Ciesar, had follow- 
ed him. Constantine associated with himself Licinius, a 
man who by militair merit had risen to the dignity of a 
Csesar. They named tiieir sons, Crispus and Licinius, to be 
their Ceesars. The old emperor Diocletian died, as was said, 
by his own hand, about tliis time. 

Constantine now openly professed himself a Christian. He 811. 
put an end to the persecution which had raged against that 
sect for the last ten years with all the violence of the ex- 
piring storm. His conversion, perhaps, was sincere : possibly 31* 
he saw that the Christians were become the most poweiilil 
body in the empire, and that the wisest policy was to give 
way to what could not be resisted without imminent danger. 
He issued two edicts ; one assigning them the temples of the 
gods, in places where they hm not suitable churches; the 
other, giving them the preference in«ll appointments to civil 
and military offices ; and thus, in less than three centuries 
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from its origin, Christtanity became, in eflfect, the estalilifliied 
religion of the empire. Omstantine, however, deferred hk 
baptism till a litde before his death. 

Unanimity did not lon^ subsist between the emperors. 
Wars broke out, and licinius was eventually deprived of Mb 
A. D. dignity and life by his victorious colleague, ndio now signed 
3S4. alone. Seeing that the North-east, where the powerful natkn 
of the Goths was settled, was the quarter from which most 
danger was to be apprehended, and also the growing strengtli 
of Persia, Constantine deemed Rome too remote a residenoe 
330. for the sovereign, and he fixed on Byzantium, which he en- 
larged and named from himself, as the seat of imperial 
power. This measure has been blamed, as leaving Italy ex- 
posed to the irruptions of the barbarians ; but contmuance at 
Rcone, or any other plan to ward off the inevitable evil, wodd 
luLve been equally exposed to censure. The virtue and energy 
. which had gained the empire were gone ; the tribes of the 
North had added skill and discipline to £eir numbers, strength, 
and courage. 

Cforrtqftion qf CkristianUy, 

The Christian religion, as given to man by its divine Atf* 
ihor, was perfect in truth and simplicity; but it was seal 
forth into a world m which error abounded, and the stream 
had hardly left the fountain when it became defiled witll 
mundane impurities. Earnestly and repeatedly does the" 
zealous Paul inveif h against those who mingled what h6'\ 
called the **beggarfy elements" and the ** fables" of Jodai 
with the spirituu precepts of the Crospel ; and strongly d 
he warn to avoid ** profene and vain babblmgs, and oppositi* 
of knowledge, falsely so called." But the evil was not 
be checked, and Oriental and Grecian philosophy rap 
mingled with Gospel simplicity. 

Irie heat of eastern climates inspires indolence and 
love of contemplation. The human mind becomes absorl 
in rapturous visions of light and expanse, and men learn 
regard the soul, the commencement of whose existence th< 
cannot conceive, as having descended from the realms of sa- 
pemal li^ht into the body, its present darksome du 
whence it was to reascend to its former blissful abode. Hem 
the body being a prison, and matter evil, the object of 
soul was to emancipate itself from t^eir influence. 1 
was to be best effected, it was thougut, by mortification 
the flesh and senses ; and hence the voluntary mutilati( 
the corporeal tortures, rigid abstinence, and aB that 
of self-torment which distinguishes the yogee, the fakeer, 
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ttib monk. Others, bat fewer in number, drew a oontraty 
canclnskm, and maintained that the acts of its impure com- 
panion were indifferent to the pore soul ; and they freely in- 
dulged in the practice of the grossest sensuality. 

This eastern doctrine, mixed wilii the Persian one of the 
two principles, entered, under the name of Gnosis, or krunth 
tedge^ into Christianity, even in the days of tiie apostles ; and 
it was, perhaps, already not unknown to the Essenes. All 
the heresies of which we read in the early days of tiie church 
were founded, more or less, on the Gnosis; and one of the 
fiivorite doctrines of these sects was, that this world aikL its 
creator were eyil, and that Jesus was a being produced by 
wisdom, who took the appearance of a body, in which he was 
aiq[MunentIy crucified by the agents of the creator of the wmld. 

With this knowledge of the East ikepMlMophy of the 
West combined to deuLse the truth of the Gospel. TidB phi- 
losophy was the New Platonism, which had fixed its chief 
seat at Alexandria, in Egypt, a country ever fertile of error 
and corruption. Its followers undertook the defence of the 
old religion ; ^ey allegorized all its indecent and extravagant 
legends, and set it in opposition to the new &ith. Some of 
these philosoi^ers became Chrisdans, and retained their love 
of m3rstery and word-straining artifices: some Christiana 
were educated in their schools. The Jews of E^fypt had, as 
the works of Philo show, long since been familiar with the 
allegorizing system, which was now unsparingly applied to 
the simple precepts and narrations of the Old Testament: 
and the sober Christian of the present day would stare with 
amazement at the numerous ana marvellous senses they were 
made to bear in the writings of the learned Origen. By this 
system any words could be made to bear any sense ; and 
what a field for corruption this gave, is too evident to need 
proofi Yet, as evil has always its attendant good, this very 
corruption of Christianity may have aided its difiusion, l^ 
procuring it a more ready acceptance among the educated 
classes of society, whose taste had long lost all relish for 
truth and simplicity. 

A veneration for departed excellence is one of the most 
natural and praiseworthy principles of our nature; hence no 
one can blame the early Christians for visiting with respect 
the tombs of those who died beneath heathen tortures rather 
than renounce their faith. But, ^dually, simple respect 
was converted into religious adoration ; the bodies and relics 
of the martyrs and confessors were taken firom their peaceful 
and obscure places of rest, and solemnly enshrined in stately 
churches, where, by the devout, they were viewed with aw- 
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fill Teneration, imd to whose sanctity they were held laigA] 
to contribute. 

If Buch hanon were paid to the mortal remaina of the 
champions for Christ, of bow much greater were they then- 
selves to be held worthy ! It soon became an establiahed u- 
ticle of faith, that the apostles and other eminent stunts were 
at once admitted to the beatific vision and immediate presence 
of God, where they enjoyed an extent of knowledge ind ■ 
loeBBiire of power to which limits could not easi^ be eet. 
The transition was easy to an invocatkn of them, to eiett 
their own power for their suppliant, or intercede with Gtd 
inhis&vorj and the toorsAtp qrrainte was speedily disemi- 
nated through the Christian world. The bodies which the 
nints had occupied when on earth were supposed to redia 
or to have aci]uired a portion of this power : they too mat 
adored; and, shortly after, this hooor was extended 
images. Each sa ' ' i -u -. i .- -^i ■- 

the place where 
hence the origin of pUgi 

In efiect, the theory devised by Euhemems, to accoont i* 
the origin of Grecian polytheism, was exactly aj^caUe to 
a great part of the religion now called Christianity ; and w« 
slull have completed the picture when we add the Dumber 
t^ pretended miracles that were every day asserted with the 
most unblushing assurance, and the quantity of Jewish w>d 
heathen ceremonies that was rapidly introduced into die 
church. 

This is the religion which will appear in the next twelR 
centuries of our histcty, and to which our future renurb 
will apply. We must, however, in Justice add, that the tw- 
rent of corruption was nobly stemmed by some, such ■> 
Viffilantius ; that many of the corrupters knew not what they 
dia ; and that much of the gold still remained among tM 
dross. 



Saecetsort qf OmitantitK, ^ 

t, CoNSTANTiNE 11. obtained Gaul and Britain : Constaiui IbM 
Ulyria, and Africa ; Consbintius bad the East Their couBiiii| 
Dalmatius and Hannibdienus, had been made C«enrs by tbeil 
uncle ; the former governed Tbiace, Macedonia, and Gfreecef 
the latter, Armenia. : 
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The Cesars were murdered by their soldiers, not without 
the {^probation of the emperors, each of whom thirsted for 
•bsolate sway. Constantine attempted to deprive his Inother 
of Italy, and lost his life in a battle against him near Aqui- a. d 
leia. Constans, a prince not devoid of talent, was devoted to 340 
and passed his days in the practice of nnnatural lusts. Ma£f- 
pentius conspired against him, and he was surprised and slam 
in a wood at the foot of the Pyrenees, whither he was in the 350 
habit of retiring with his favorites. Magnentius attempted 
to seize his dominions; but lUyria refused obedience, and 
made Vetranio, an old and worthy officer, emperor. 

Gk>nstantius, committing the war which he was waging, 

with httle success, against Shahpoor, king of Persia, to lus 

coasin Gallus, whom he had made Ceesar, marched to the 

West Vetranio cheerfullv resigned his dignity for an annual 

pension. Italy declared K>r Constantius ; and Rome suffered 

a ctoel vengeance from Magnentius, ere he marched to meet 

his rival A series of bloody engagements ensued. On the 

plains of Hungary the last decisive one was fought, which re« 

united the empire under a single sceptre. I&gnentius, to 

Ave them from disgrace, slew his own mother, and one of 

i^ Invthers, and then himself; and his example was followed 

W his brother Decentius. The Cesar Gallus was executed 354 

nnrtly afterwards for some ofiences, by order of the emperor. 

Jtihan, the brother of Gallus, had been reared up at the 

coort of Constantius. His habits were studious, his sentfr- 

laents virtuous. Disgusted with what he saw around him« 

ie sooght relief in the contemplation of the noble characters 

«f Greek and Roman story, whom he made his modela He 

carried his veneration for his loved antiquity so far as to re« 

lounce the Christian religion in which he had been reared* 

tod secretly to embrace the ancient system of Greece and 

itome, refined by the allegorizing subtilty of the school of 

the New Platonists; and resolved to restore it to its former 

^iignity, if ever the empire should iBill to him. 

} The Franks and Allemanni were now causing extreme un- 

Mness to Gaul, and the emperor was obliged to send thither, 

with the rank of Cesar, his nephew, whom he held cheap as 

I book-learned dreamer. But Julian showed, as other men 

of mental power d%en have done, that study and learning 

tbaqualify not for action. He arranged the most judicious 

' Q for conducting the war, and gave the Allemanni^ whose 

>p8 under their chief Chnodomar were three times the 

iber of his army, a most decisive defeat in the neighbor^ 

i of Strasburg. He marched all through their territory, 

feduc^ them and the Franks to sue for peace, and restored 
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the frontiers of the empire. He dhninished the burdens of 
Gaul, and caused justice to be administered with speed and 
impiuttality. His army saluted him Augustus ; and Constat- 
tius, on receiving the mtelligence in CUicia, died, it is said, 
of grief and mortification. 
A. n. Julian, when seated on the throne, openly professed the 
361. ancient religion of the empire. The temples of the gods were 
again opened, the priests restored to their ancient dignity, 
and the zealous emperor sought to purify their moral& AU 
practices and institutions to which Christianity appeared to 
nim to have owed its success were engrafted on the old reli- 
gion: preachers were placed in the temples; excooununica- 
tion employed against obstinate sinners ; large sums distriboted 
in alms among the poor. An example of strict and rigid nior- 
als was set by the emperor ; the utmost moderation prevailed 
in the palace; the eunuchs and other ministers of luiuiy 
were removed. Favor in the distributitin of employments 
was naturally shown fo those w^o agreed in sentiment with 
the monarch ; but Julian, though«superstitiou8, was too politic, 
if not too humane, to persecute the Chnstiana Toleiatioi 
prevailed ; bishops who had been deposed from their sees were 
restored ; the cessation of mutual persecution for opinion en- 
joined ; Arians and Athanasians— for the dispute respecting 
the divine nature of Jesus Christ had split the church into 
these parties— compelled to live in peace. The politic em* 
peror hoped, perhaps, by division to weaken his opponents. 

From these cares Julian was called away to the defence d 
the eastern frontier against Shahpoor, who, probably aware 
of the growing disaffection of the Christians, had begun to 
make inroads. Julian marched to Mesopotamia, where, de* 
ceived by a pretended deserter, who undertook to lead him by 
a nearer road, he got into the deserts, where his army wai 
exposed to the attacks of the light cavalry of the enemy. Ba 
resolved on giving battle ; but just as he was preparing tf 
action, he was mortally wounded, and he died, encouragin| 
his officers to do their duty. 
A. D. On the death of Julian, the army invested with the pu 
3^ Jovian, a Paimonian, a man of talent, and so zealous a C 
tian, that he had thereby incurred the displeasure of the 
emperor. He was compelled to surrender the strong fori 
of Nisibis to Shahpoor, as the condition of peace. Before 
reached Constantinople, he died. 
364. The army chose another Pannonian, Valentintan, to 
ceed ; and he, with their assent, shared the dimity with 
brother Valens, to whom he committed the care of the east 
part of the empire, himself takii^ charge of the West. V* 
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lentinian was a valiant prince ; and he distin^isshed himself 
in war against the Saxons, Allemanni, and Sarmatians, and 
built fortresses along the Rhine. Want of self-command waa 
hifl great defect Valens was of a less noble character, and 
he exercised great cruelty ag[ainst those who set up claims to 
his empire, or differed from ms theological sentiments. 

The internal corruption and weakness of the empire still 
increased; the court more and more every day approximated 
to the idle pomp, the secret influence of women and eunuchs, 
the inaccessibleness o£ihe monarch, the horrid cruelty which 
distinguished those of the East Barbarous punishments, such 
as Borne had hardly seen under the worst of her heathen 
monarchs, were inflicted by these emperors. The discipline 
of the legions continually relaxed ; their armor was lightened, 
the in&ntry diminished, and cavaliy increased. The garrisons 
of frontier towns took to civil occupations. The best of the 
legions were composed of barbarians, who had been taken into 
the imperial pay. These often refused to fight against their 
own countrymen ; oflen betrayed the Romans ; mocked at all 
^fecipline; robbed and plundered the country; forced their 
emperors to give battle when it pleased them, how unfavora- 
ble soever the circumstances mi^ht be. When military virtue 
*a8 lost, all was gone, for civil vulue had long since departed. 
The view given by contemporaries of the then state of the 
onpire is heart-rending. Corruption, injustice, and oppres- 
lioD, in the government and its officers ; swarms of barbarians 
continually pouring in and devastating the provinces; and 
Amine and pestilence to fill up the picture of misery. 

The Huns. 

A new enemy now appeared in Europe. Wars and corn- 
Motions in the distant East caused a tide of mingled Turks 
N Mongols to pour itself on the West. In the reign of 
ftlens, the Romans heard of tribes of Mongol deformity, be- 
t^ten, some reported, by the devil, who in countless swarms 
jessed on the eastern frontier of the Goths. This dreadful 
i^ple was named the Huns. 

AH the country from the Black Sea to Livonia was then 
^ed by the venerable Hermanric, chief of the Goths. He 
»S8 shortly afterwards murdered. The Goths were divided 
iMo two great portions, the West-Goths (Visigoths,) governed 

Lthe house of the Balti : the East-Groths (Ostrogoths,) by 
t of the Amali. The Huns rarely venturing to meet the 
iTest-Goths in battle, continually carried off their wives and 
liildren. In the confusion that ensued on the death of Her- 
^uiric, and the invasions of the Hims, the West^Gothic 
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priaees, Alavivns andFridigeni, piqpoeed totfaeemperarYip 
tenii, that if he would ffive their nation laoda south of the 
Daauhe, they would undertake the defence of that fixntier. 
Yalena consented ; he ffave the lands, and, through UlphilM^ 
hadtheminstructedintiieArian form of Christianity. Jhxn^ 
. a period of fi% jrears the Huns pastured their herds, and pur- 
sued the chase, m the woods and plains of Russia, Pdimd, 
and Hungary, without molesting the West-Gotfa& The 
East-Goths were among their subjects ; but Safinch and Akth 
led a portion of them over the Danube. 

Wars with the Ooths, 

The Goths soon found themselves straitened for room is 
their new abode. They applied to the emperor for permieBko 
to trade. He gave orders to the neighboring govenion to 
conduct it, which they did in such a spirit of numopoly, tfait 
the Goths had soon sold their cattle and slaves, and were le- 
duced to part with their children for food. The governon 
attempted treachery against Fridigem, the Gothic prince; Ik 
summoned his countrymen to arms; blood and devastatifli 
tracked the march of the Goths from Mcesia towards Gofr 
stantinople. The orthodox emperor of the West refused aid 
to the Arian Valens ; Terentius, governor of Armenia, dil 
the same; the imperial general, Trajan, was defeated; the 
populace despaired of victory under an emperor who was the 
enemy of the Son of God. Meantime the Groths advanced; 
the flames of the villages were seen from the walls of Coihi 
stantinople. 

Valens marched and encountered the Goths in the plutfj 
of Adrianople. Cavalry now composed the main strength of i 
the Roman armies. They could not stand against the M 
Gothic inftntry ; the imperial troops gave way and fled. Vkj 
lens, wounded, sought refuge in a peasant's cottage, whici 

A. D. was set fire to, alon^ with Uie rest, by the pursuing GotH' 

37& and the emperor perished in the flames. 

The Goths approached the walls of Constantinople, aoi; 
the empress Domnina prepared for a vigorous defence. Utj 
used to sieg^es, and daunted by the strei^th of the walls, th^ 
retired. Fridigem marched into Greece. Sairach and Alett 
turned back to ravage Pannonia. 

375. Yalentinian was dead, and his sons, Gratian and Valentiaij 
ian n., a child of four years, had succeeded him. Gratifli 
associated in the empire Theodoeius, a Spaniard bybirtbvi 
descendant of Trajan, whose virtues he emulated. The £s^ 

379. was committed to the new emperor. His first efforts were i 
excite discard among the Goths, and to gain them over i 
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]utn8el£ Fridigem shortly after died, and the emperor proM 
posed a conference with his successor Athanaric: a peai^e 
was agreed on, a regular subsidy assigned the Goths, and a 
number of them taken into pay as auxiliaries. The Gothic 
chief died at Constantinople ; and such was the idea the Goths 
had conceived of the talents and virtues of the emperor, that 
they declared that so long as he lived they would not appoint 
another prince. 

Gratianus was an able and enlightened prince : he fimght 
with valor and success against the Allemanni ; but his army 
disliked him, because he gave a preference to foreign troops. 
They set up Maximus against him, and Gratian was treache- a. d. 
lously murdered. 383 

Maximua drove the young Valentinian out of Italy. He 
secured the passes of the Alps, and posted himself with a 
large army near Aquileia ; but Theodosius took advantage of 
his neglect, and defeated him. Maximus fell in the action. 388L 

The two emperors now reigned undisturbed, till Valen* 
(inian was murdered by the Count Arbogastes and the secre- 
tary Eugenius. Theodosius speedily came to avenge him, 
Hid defeated his murderers at me foot of the Alps. 994. 

A%w months after he had obtained the sole power, Theo- 395. 
Aosius died, to the great misfortune and grief of the empire, 
which he had governed with justice, nK)deration, and pru- 
dence. He was the last who ruled over the whole Roman 
world. 

Theodosius had two sons: Arcadius, the elder, a youth of 
eighteen, was left the East; and Rufinus, a native of Gaul, 
Aecame his director : Honorius, a boy of eleven years, held 
me West, under the guardianship of Stilicho, a VandaL 
ffhese ministers, for private ends, introduced confusion into 
we empire. 

I The Goths, on the death of Theodosius, had appointed 
lAIaric, of the house of the S^ti, their prince. Finding their 
|nibsidy ill paid, and perceiving that the justice and valor of 
pheodosius no longer swayed uie sceptre, they meditated war. 
Itafinus deemed it a great stroke of policy to throw the evil 

t Italy. He secretly advised the Goths to turn their arms 
t way, promising to send no aid to that country. Stilicho^ 
<n the other hand, rejoiced at the prospect of war ; he took 
pM> pains to secure the passes against Alaric, and a Gothic 
^nce was surrounded and slain in the mountains near Fie- . 
htole. 

\ The nation of the West-Goths, with wives and children, 403. 
Iflocks and herds, broke up from their seats in Mcesia and 
Kther-Dacia, and advanced through Qlyrium, Istrku and the 

L 
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north-east of Italy, without meeting any oj^fioeition. Thef 
arrived within a few miles of Milan, at that time the impe- 
rial residence, and sent a message to inform the emperor that 
the West-Gothic nation was amved in Italy, and prayed him 
either to assign them land, or to try the strength of the two 
nations in the field. Honorius replied, that they might take 
land in either Gaul or Spain. Alaric accepted the permission, 
though in the one country he might have to contend with the 
fVanks, in the other v^th the Vandals and Suevians.. With- 
out committing any act of violence, he marched towards the 
Alps leading mto Gaul, and the Goths celebrated Easter in 
the mountams of Piedmont In the midst of the festival, they 
were astonished to see that they were followed by a Roman 
army. The Goths were attacked and defeated by the assail- 
ants, and Akric, filled with ra^, turned back on Italy. 

He ravaged liguria and all the country to Tuscany, and 

hastened towardsllome. Her fate was averted for a season; 

but on the 26th August, of the year 1164 fix>m the supposed 

era of her foundation, Rome surrendered for the first time to 

A D. a foreign enemy, and saw herself at the mercy of Alaric 

409. The imperial palace and the houses of the great were plun- 
dered ; much blood was spilt, and many houses fired. He 
bestowed the purple on one Attalus, then stripped him of it, 
marched southwards, and subdued Campania and Calabria, as 
fiir as the strait. He was meditating, it ib said, a passage to 
Sicily and Afirica, and the conquest of that country, when 
death surprised him at Cosenzo in his 35th year. The whole 
West-Gothic nation mourned for him, and the neighboring 
river was diverted from its course to afibrd a grave for the 
Gothic monarch in its bed, and then turned back to its usual 
channel, that the tomb of Alaric might never be discovered. 
His brother-in-law, Adolf, (Athaulf) was chosen to succeed 
him. 

Adolf marched back to Rome, where his troops did great 
injury to the public buildings and works of art. The empe- 
ror was forced to give him his sister in marriage. He con- 
tinued his march to Graul. All opposition gave way before 

410. Gothic valor. The country bounded by the Rhone, Loire, and 
Pyrenees, submitted to the West-Goths, and Toloza (Toulouse)' 
became their capital. They crossed the Pyrenees, and drove 
the Vandals, Suevians, and the Slavonian Alans to the moun- 
tains of Gallicia and Portugal. The Spaniards retained their 
ancient valor ; but the government of the empire was not so 
beneficial as to deserve to be defended. This kingdom of the 
West-Goths in Spain lasted till the year 711. \ 

The Caledonians meantime pressed upon Britain ; PharSf 
mond (Warmund) and his Franks had setded in the Nether- 
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leads ; Gundicher (Gunther) and his Bargundians, seized the 
country on the Upper Rhine. His capital was Worms. Heruli 
and Rugians came down into Noricmn (Austria ;) the Lango- 
hards took Pannonia (Hungary and a part of Austria ;) the 
East^Gotbs, a part of Thrace. Sebastian and Jovinus raised 
the standard of rebeUion in the empire. Heraclianns, gov- 
ernor of Africa, kept back the com-«hip8 destined for Rome. 
In this state of the public afiairs Honorius died, leaving the a. |^ 
throne of the West to his nephew Yalentinian, a child of six 423. 
yeaiB of age. 

Qenseric and AttUa, 

In the reign of Valentinian IH Africa was lost to the 
western empire; the cause was the ambition and art of 
iEtius, the imperial general. Galla Placidia, the mother of' 
the young emperor, governed for him lyith wisdom. Boni- 
fiu;ius was governor of Africa. iBtius wished to cause en- 
mity between him and the regent He wrote to Bonifacius, 
telling him he had been traduced to her, and that she would re- 
call hun and put him to death ; he represented to Placidia that 
Bonifacius was meditating rebellion, and that the onl^ way / 
to check was to recall him : she did so ; he refused obedience : 
it wafl resolved to make war on him. Boni&cius, diffident of 
his own resources, cast his eyes on the Vandals, now masters 
of Andalusia : he offered land on the coast of Africa, as the 
price of their assistance, to their princes Genseric and Gon- 
deric. Genseric, an able, enterprising, and ambitious youth, 
immediately crossed the strait Terror and devastation tracked 4S7 
his route. Bonifacius perceived his error : aided by some forces 
sent by Theodosius IL emperor of the East, he armed in de- 
fence of the country. Genseric defeated both him and the im- 
perial general Aspar. He took Carthage, plundered it, de- 
stroyed the nobility, and tortured all ranks to make them 
discover their treasures. Being an Arian, he relentlessly 
persecuted the orthodox. 

His son Hunneric was married to a West^jkythic princessL 
As Genseric grew old, he became suspicious: he took it into 
his head that his daughter-in-law meditated poisoning him, 
and he cut off her nose and ears, and sent her home to her 
own country. Then, fearing the vengeance of the Wes^ 
Goths, and a union between them and the Roman emperor 
against him, he sent ambassadors to Attila, king of the Huns, 
to induce him to invade the western empire. 

The whole nation of the Huns was united under this able 
prince. He ruled from the Volga to Hung^ary; Gepidie, 
Langobards, Ea^t-Goths, and nations of southern Germany 
obeyed him; the emneror Theodosius paid him tribute} 
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700,000 wairkm maiched beneath his haxmens each Hunoiih 
trihe under its chief One soul animated the whole; aU 
yielded implicit obedience to the mandate of their great 
TanjooL Attik was generooa, and not averse from mercy. 

Attila resolved on war. He prepared the way by artifice; 
he wrote to Theoderic (Dietrich,) the West-Gothic laag re- 
siding at Toulouse, inviting him to unite in a partition a tbe 
empire of the RoraanH, his sworn foe& He wrote to the im- 
perial court, eKaggerating the fidelity of the Huns, and pro- 
posing to restore the integrity of the empire by a unioa of 
their forces to expel the West-Goths fix)m Gaul and Spain. 
The imperial court saw through the artifice. Valentinian 
called on all the barbaric monarchs of the West to join in 
averting tbe commoii danger: his call was attended ta The 
valiant West-Gothie monarch, the Burgundians who dwdt in 
the Modem Buvenndy, Dauphine, Savoy, and West Switze^ 
land, San^iban, kkig of the Alans, cm the Loire, the towns 
oi Annorica, the community of Paris, the Ripuarian Franks 
betweai the Maeae and Rhine, the Salian Franks ruled by 
Mezoveus, and the Saxons beyond the Rhine, all took anus 
to repd the Huns. 

Fvonk his viUage-conrt on the banks of the Theiss, Attik 
piiraued his march through Austria, S^na, the bordera of 
Khietia and Allemannia, passed the Rhine, defeated at Buil 
the kin^ of the Burgundians, rapidly advancing, till on tltt 
Mame m the plains of Croisette, not ftr from Chalons, he en- 
countered the army of the confederates. 
A. A. The left wing of the confederates was commanded I7 
450. i&tius, the Roman general, the riff ht by Theoderic, the centre 
by king Sangiban. One win^ of the army of Attila was lei 
bv the king of the Gepide, the other by the princes of tiie 
EastrGotha Attila ordered the principal efibrts to be directel 
against the West-Goths and Alans, and desired all to fix tbeir 
eyes on him. The fight was long and bloody. Theoderic 
fell, encouraging his men. At the approach of night, Attih 
found it necessary to retreat The West-Goths burned to 
avenge the death of their king. iEtius judged it more politie 
to reserve the Huns as a counterpoise to them: he ahl 
wished to prolong the war, and his own command. Attila, af 
the country was unable to support his troops, returned home. 
453. Vengeance, or, as is said, the invitation of a sister d tiif 
emperor, who oflfered him her hand, drew Attila to Ital]L 
Aquileia resisted in vain : it was levelled to the ground ; ittj 
male inhabitants put to the sword, the women and chfldres 
led into slavery. All the towns of northern Itoly were take^ 
and plundered. He entered Ravenna through a breach nuuif 
by tlie citizens in their walls, to testify their submisBion. LbD^ 
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the venerable bishop of Rome, came to meet him, bearing 
gifts, and accompanied by nobles. He besought him to spare 
3ie city where the apostle had preached, and which Alario 
had not violated. Attila was moved : he drew off his army, 
laden with spoil, to pasture their herds once more beyond the 
Danube. Dreaded by the East and West, Attila died soon» a. d 
after, on the night of his marriage with the fidr Hildichunde, 4&3 
and with him expired the power of the Huns. 

FdU of the Western Empire. 

Valentinian m. was a luxurious and superstitious prince. 
He had violated the wife of Maximus, a noble Roman. Bent 
on vengeance, Maximus, to deprive the emperor of support, 
contrived to make him put the brave iEtius to death. This 
incensed the guards, whose prefect Mtiua had been, and 
Valentinian was murdered by them. Maximus was made 459^ 
emperor, and he married Eudoxia, the widow of his predeces- 
sor. In a moment of unguarded confidence he revealed to 
her the secret of his being the chief agent in the death of 
Valentinian. Eudoxia, who haj loved the husband of her 
youth, resolved to avenge him. She wrote to Africa to Gen-^ 
seric, calling upon him to avenge the murder of him, who 
had so many years left him in undisturbed possession of the 
fertile regions of Africa. Grenseric obeyed the summons. 
On intelligence of his approach, all the principal citizens of 
Rome fled to the Sabine and Tuscan mountains. Maximus 
was put to death by the people. No resistance was offered 
to tlie Vandals. Fourteen days they abode in Rome, which 
Leo, its bishop, with difficulty saved from conflagration. The 
empress and her daughters, the flower of the youth, the 
artists and mechanics, were brought to Africa. The works 
of art were embarked for the same place, but were lost on 
the passage. All the south of Italy was wasted by the 
Vandals. 

Avitus, a man of noble descent and virtuous life, was ele- 456^ 
vated to the purple in Gaul, but almost immediately laid 
down his dignity. The Romans then chose Majorianus, a 457. 
brave warrior. He marched against the Alans, who were 
threatening a descent into Italy, but was murdered by his own 461. 
soldiers. His successor was Severus. The Alans, who were a 
tribe of Slavonian race, had settled on the Loire in Gaul. 
Finding themselves straitened between the Franks and the 
West-Go^s, they abandoned that countir, passed the Alps, and 
reached Bergamo. Here they were defeated by the unperial 
general, Richimir, who shoruy afterwards deposed the em- 
peror, and raised his own fiither-in-law, Anthemius, to the 467 
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tbconfl. Ee dengned to goveru luutei the nams of t2je eib 
raroc AQthemiuB was refracUff; : s. battle waa fought oea 
itame. Bdchimir was victoriouB ; he put Anthemiua to deatii, 
wasted and plundered the city in a. dreadfiil manner, and aur- 

A. D. vived but foit; days. Olybriui, married to a. daughter cf 

473. Valentinion, was raised to the tlu^me, which he occupied b<it 
seven months. Gly cerius, a bid of the court, was chosen hj 
the Romans; but the Bad«n empeicr set up Julius Nepw 

ft*- against him, and Glyceriua retired and took orders, and Be- 
came bishop of Foito^ 

The emperor sent his general, Orestes, to defend the pas- 
sage of the Alps against the beiberiaDS, who were continuaUy 
advancing. By means of his army Orestea ibrced him to re- 
sign, and he invested with the purple his own son, Romaliu 

t!S- Augustus, a, youth of amiable manners and cultivated mind. 
The Heruli, a people whom we first find seated in Potse- 
rania, on the shores of the Baltic, had gradually proceeded 
southwards. They fed their herds in I^nonia, then roved 
into Noricum, and now appeared in Italy, with other tribca, 
headed by the valiant Odoacer. Pavia, defended by the father 
of the young emperor, resisted. It was taken, and Oreates 
beheaded. All the cities opened their gates at the approach 
of Odoacer. Bomulue laid down sceptre, purple, and crown, 
and entered the camp of the Uerulion chieC His life wis 
spared, and he was sent to a castJe in Campania. 

''fi- Thus, in the days of a prmce of the same name aa bet 
supposed fbimder, m the 12a9th year of the cily, fell the 
empire of Rome. She had by valor and prudence risen ftom 
the smallest beginnings; had step by step enlarged her do- 
minions, absorbed one after another all the nations of the 
civilized world that surrounded the Mediterranean, had ] 
adopted their vices, !iad lost her strength by internal corrup- | 
tion. The mighty colossus had long tottered onits base; eack 
tribe of the Gotho-German slock had by turns agitated it: 
the laflt and decisive effiirt was reserved for the dwellers cj | 
Rugen and Pomerania, a tribe unheard of in her daya rf i 

We here quit the ancient world. New scenes open, new; ' 
manners appear; the gods of Greece and Rome have vanish- 
ed: a different religion is dominant, before which another 
ancient system also ^ves way ; while the wilds of Arabia 
send fortJi another religion, which, in its rapidity of diffusiai 
and extent of dominion, will vie with that which emanated 
frran Its vicinity six centuries befijre. We shall meet limited , 
monarchy tie prevalent form of government ; view the amas- 
mg fabric of ecclesiastical dominion ; and contemplate feo- 
daiiam, with its chivalry and its martial spirit. 
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PART n- 

THE MIDDLE AGES. 



CHAP. I. 

ZSTABUSHMENT 07 THX BARBARIANg IN THK WISTSBN EKFOft 

Introdtu;tion, 

HiTHEmTO the stroam of history has run in one nearly 
continuoos channel, varying its appellation as the chief power 
fell into the hands of a diflferent people. AsByrians, Modes, 
and Persians, have succeeded each otiier in the possession 
of Asiatic empire. Greece has risen on their ruins ; and all 
have been finally absorbed in the wide dominiooi of Rome. 
The minor streams of smaller states have only contributed 
to swell the current of empire. The fiice of history now 
alters ; the last great empire is dissolved ; no state will ap- 
pear of such magnitude as to absorb all others; numerous 
states will run a parallel course, mutually affecting each 
other. Our plan must suit itself to the altered conditioa of 
the world: heneefiuthwe shall divide the course of events 
into periods, under each of which we shall view the then 
state of human affidr& 

The middle ages occupy ten centuries of the history of 
man. Of these, the six first are justly denominated the dark 
age& A long night succeeded to the brilliant day of Rome, 
whose sun hi^ set in blood and gloom. In the four last cen- 
turies of this period, it will brighten more and more into the 
perfect day of modem cultivation and refinement RelLzioB 
will purify, law will resume its empire, maimers will sonen, 
literature and science will revive. 

The GotJio-Germans, 

The tribes that overturned the western empire were aU 
of this great race, which overspread nearly aU the northmi 
part of Europe. Their original seat was {upobahly east of the 
Caspian. The affinity between their languages and those of 
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India and Persia is strikmg; bat the date of their migntioB i 
is anterior to occidental history. They were distinguished '' 
by their huge stature, blue eyes, and fiur complexions. Their 
religious system was a deification of the powers of nature; it 
still subsists in the Icelandic Eddas. 

We shall now give a concise view of the states founded by 
them on the ruins of the empire of Rome. 

East'Croths in Italy, 

On the death of Attila, the EastpGoths threw off their sub- 
jection to the Huns. Under their princes of the house of 
the Amali, they dwelt from the Danube to the Save. They 
received gifts from the Elastem emperors ; they gave hostages 
in return. Among these was Theoderic (Dietrich), a natural 
son of their king Theodemir, a youth of talent and hope. 
Theodemir extemed his conquests to the Alps. His son re- 
turned at the age of eighteen, accomplished in the knowledge 
of the Romans, and, unknown to his father, defeated a Sar- 
matian prince. The Goths now extended into Qlyria and 
Macedonia, and Theoderic succeeded his fitther. The em- 
peror Zeno, a weak prince, feared the ruler of the Goths: he 
mvested him with the consular robe, and allowed him to tii- 
mnph. But the Goths stiU felt themselves straitened ; and 
Zeno adopted the resolution of formally bestowing on Theo- 
deric Italy, now bowed beneath the sceptre of the king of the 
Henili 

The Gothic nation, accompanied by their families, flocios, 
and herds, joyfully set forth under their prince, of twenty- 
four years of age, to take possession of the blooming' region 
assigned them. Twice on the borders of Italy were the sub- 
jects of Odoacer defeated. The Gothic warriors marched 
through the future Venetian territory. Odoacer fled to 
Rome, but found its gates closed against him. He shut him- 
self up in Ravenna, defended by its morasses, works, and 
20,000 men. In the third year of the siege, Odoacer was mm^ 

A. n. ^^f^> ^^^ ^® c^^ surrendered. Theoderic forthwith assom- 

493. ed the Roman purple. 

At Rome, where he was received with every demonstration' 
of honor, he sought (o restore every thing to its state under 
the emperors. He ffovemed with justice : though an Arian, 
he persecuted not me orthodox, but testified tul becoming 
refif>ect for their bishops. Though so illiterate as not 'to 
write, he encouraged learning: his chancellor was the learn- 
ed Cassiodorus ; the philosophic Boethius was one of his min- 
isters. Allied to most of the barbaric princes, he was a &ther 
and mediator among them. His wife was daughter to Childe- 
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bert, kinff of the Franks ; his sister was married to HunneriOi 
king of uie Vandals ; his niece, to the king of liie Thurin- 
giaos; his daughters to the monarchs of the Burgundians 
and WestrGoths. Theoderic left no son. When he felt the 
approach of death, he summoned his nohles and officers, com- 
mended to them his daughter Amalaswinde, and her son 
Athalaric, a child of ten years; advised regard to order, and a.xk 
to the senate and people of Rome, and the maintenance of ^^ 
peace with the Eastern empire. 

The ambition of the mother of Athalaric induced her to 
iBociate with her in the regency her cousin Theudat Her 
WD died of disease, and her ungrateful colleague deprived 6U. 

Meantime the Vandal kingdom in Africa had fallen beneath 
the arais of Belisarius, the Me general of the emperor Justi- 
niao, and Gelimir, its lajit sovereign, had been led in triumph 
io Constantinople. Orders were now issued to Belisarius to 
avenge the daughter of Theoderic. Theudat was dethroned 596. 
ky the Gotliic nation, and Vitig seated on the throne of the 
AmalL Belisarius denied the right of the Goths to elect a 
king over a country originally R^an. From Sicily, which 
bd already submitted, he paased over to Italy, took Nafdes^ 
tben Rome, which he fortified ; advanced into Tuseanv, and 
Seated the (joths at Perusia. Milan and the neighboring 
towns rebelled against the Arian Goths; and Vitig called 
fi«n Burgundy, now under the Franks, 10,000 vmunteers S3B 
Vgaiast th^ The defence of Milan was long and obstinate; 
ue inhabitants endured the extremities of &mine; but at 
length the Frankish arms were snccesafnl, and neither age 
aor sex was spared in the carnage. Vitiglay fourteen montiis 
iefi)re Rome^ which was relieved by Belisarius; Ravenna 
vas taken, and Vitig led a captive to Constantinople. 539 

The Franks fou^t in Italy with the success which has 
ih^ys attended their arms m that country — vict(»ry, thes 
defeat The Groths were still animated by their usual heroism: 
two kings were elected and dethroned. In the perscm of 540. 
Totila, Sie third monarch, the fame of Theoderic revived. 
Victory attended his arms; he took the towns, and levelled 
iheir widls. Beli^rhis was absent quelling an insunectioii 
in Africa : he returned to see Rome taken before his eye& 
Her fortifications were destroyed ; her inhabitants of all nmks 
driven from their homes, that she might never again be able 
to resist the Gothic arms. Master of Italv, Totik now emii«> 
lated the mildness of Theoderic ; he recalled her population 
to Rome, and lived as a father among his people. 
Court intrigue had recalled Belisarius ; the oonduqt of the 
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Italian war was committed to the valiant ennuch Narses; 
With the title of proconsul, and with Langohardic auxilii- 
1. D. ries, he entered Italy. The Goths were defeated near Tajina, 
(52. and Totila slain. The nobles of the nation raised Teias to 
the throne in Pavia ; but Nocera soon beheld his end, aBd 
that of the Gothic dominion. A feeble attempt on My was 
made by the Allemanni, now subject to the Franks. 

Under the administration of Narses, Italy enjoyed abon- , 
dance, tranquillity, and happiness. Rome, too, gradually nwe 
again. But Narses fell under the displeasure of the emperor 
Justin n. He left Rome and retired to Naples, whence he 
168. sent letters Inviting Alboin (Albwin), king of the Lombaid% 
to the invasion of Italy. 

The Lombards in Italy, 

The Longobards or Lombards had occupied the abandoned 
seats of the East-Goths in Pannonia. Alboin had lately con- 
quered the Gepidfe, a kindred tribe, drunk from the skull of 
their king Eunimund, and married his daughter, Rosamund^ 
when he received the invitation of Narses. On the 2ai 
April, 668, the whole nation of the Lombards, with 2O»O0(^ 
Saxon confederates, abandoned Pannonia. On a lovely moo* 
ing of Spring, they with rapture first beheld, from the summs 
of the Alps, the magnificent region which was to becoms 
their own. Their march through the country was orderly 
and peaceful ; no plunder or devastation took place ; nothing 
was omitted to conciliate the afiections of the inhabitanta 
Pavia fell before their arms, and became their capital In t 
short time no part of Italy remained to the empire but R& 
venna, Rome, and some of the eastern sea-coast. This pro? 
ince was governed by exarchs or proconsuls. The authority 
of the emperors gradually diminished in Rome, and was trans* 
ferred to the popes, of whom the virtues of many rendered 
them worthy of the authority they enjoyed ; and Rome migM 
justly esteem herself happy, when directed by the meekneoi 
piety, and zeal of her more distinguished ponti& 

The Burgundiaru. 

Bordering on the Lombards were the Burgundians, wl» 
possessed the ancient country of the Allobroges. On entering 
this country the Burgundians had required of the former po> 
sessors to give up to them two-thirds of the lands, one-half of 
the woods, houses, and gardens, and one-third of the slaves 
Agriculture and pasturage were the occupation of the free 
Burgundians ; the arte were exercised by the servile classes 
They were one of the first of the barbarian nations to fonni 
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code of laws ; and the Burgundian code is distingoislied fixHn 
that of the other nations, by not allowing a composition for 
blood. When they entered Gaul, they had themselves in- 
structed, during seven days, in the principles of Christimiity ; 
on the eighth £ey were baptized. 

The princes of the Burgundians sought and obtained from 
the court of Constantinople the Patriciate or government over 
the original inhabitants : their office and their large posses- 
sions assured them authoritv over their own countrymen. A 
powerful nobility controlled their authority. Gondebald, one 
of their sovereigns, attempted to raise his Roman subjects to 
an equality with the Burgundians, to diminish their influence; 
but all ranks of the latter assembled at Geneva, and forced 
him to abandon his project 

To secure the crown to his son Sigmund, his father, Gon- 
debald, had him, during his own lifetime, elevated, after their ^ ^ 
ancient manner, on the shields of the Burgundians, and pro- 51& 
cured for him the patriciate from the emperor. Sigmund was 
married to the daughter of the great Theoderic, the East- 
Goth. After her death, he sacrificed her son to the calumnies 
of his second wife. Theoderic sent tnxMps to avenge his 
grandson, and he roused the sons of Clovis (Chlodvig) the 
Frank to gratify the vengeance of Clotilda, their mother, 
whose father had been put to death by his brother Gondebald, 
the &ther of Sigmund. The Frankis entered the country : 
Sigmund fled to a convent he had founded; he was taken 
and slain. His brother Gondemar and the nation carried on 
the struggle during ten years. At last Grondemar was over- 
come, and the race of Clovis ruled over Burgundy. The 534 
national independence, the laws, and manners still remained. 

The AUemanni, 

Northwards of the Burgundians, the AUemanni had estab- 
lished themselves along both sides of the Rhine, from its 
source to its confluence with the Moselle and Maine. They 
neglected the arts of civil life ; their herds occupied and sus- 
tained them : they loved the agitation of war, and their rude 
policy caused them to demolish the walls of conquered towns. 

Cologne, the territory of the Ripuarian Franks, having 496 
been invaded by them, Clovis, the Salian, marched to the ail 
of his allies. He met the AUemanni near Ziilpich. A long 
and desperate battle ensued ; victory was declaring for the 
AUemanni, when Clovis, still a heathen, raised his hands to 
heaven, and invoked the God of the Christians. His Roman 
soldiers were stimulated to increased exertion ; they threw 
themselves impetuously on the &e. The AUemaimi were 
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Inoken, their king wu slftin, and the people sabmitted to the 
rule of the king of the Franks. 

The Franks. 

In the third century, the warlike association of the Franks, 
seated on the marshy confines of the Lower Rhine, began to 
. overrun Gaul. They had been gradually acquiring a firm 
fiioting in that country. They were divided into several tribes, 
governed by different chiefs of the fiimily of Meroveua Clovis 
(Chlodvig) son of Chilperic, succeeded, at the age of fifteen, 
to the command of the Salian tribe. Ambitious of conquest, 
he led his warriors from his little kingdom of the Batavian 
island into Gaul. Numerous auxiliaries crowded to a stand- 
ard which held forth the prospect of conquest and plunder. 
Clovis, with rigid impartiality, divided the booty of each vic- 
A. D. ^y amon? his followers ; but indiscriminate plunder was se- 
486. verely prohibited and punished. Syagrius, who ruled as king 
over Soisscms and the neighboring country, and whose equity 
and justice had gained him a mud and beneficial influence 
oyer the Burgundians and Franks, was the first potentate at- 
tacked by the Frankish chief A battle decided the fate of 
Syagrius, who fled to the court of Toulouse, where his life 
was sacrificed to the menaces of Clovis. The district of 
Tongres was the next acquisition of Clovis, made in the tenth 
year of his reign. The haXtle of Zulpich, just narrated, gave 
him the sovereignty over the Allemanni. His queen, Clo- 
tilda, was a Burgundian princess, and a Christian : her en- 
treaties, the victory at Ziilpich, or politic views, perhaps a 
union of all these motives, led Clovis to yield a willing ear 
to the arguments of the Christian bishops, and he was fol- 
lowed to me font by 3000 of bis warriors. 

The form of Christianity embraced by Clovis, was the Cath- 
olic. Nothing could have been more advantageous to him, 
at least in a temporal point of view. The West-Groth and 
Burgundian princes were Arians ; and though they treated 
their Catholic clergy and subjects with the utmost gentleness, 
the latter could not endure patiently the dominion of here- 
tics. A large portion of their subjects, therefore, looked up 
to the orthodox king of the Franks, and were ready to aid his 
enterprises against their Arian sovereigns. Alaric, king of 
the West-Goths, was young ; his subjects had for many years 
enjoyed the luxury of peace ; his realms were fidr and fruit- 
ful ; he and his Goths were Arian sectaries. In an assembly 
of his nobles and warriors at Paris, now the seat of his gov- 
ernment, Clovis expressed his grief, that the fairest part of 
Gaul should be in the hands of Arians, and invited his war- 
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riors to j<Hn in the conquest and division of it Such motiTeB 
were not to be resisted ; a numerous army soon took the field. 
Alaric roused his Goths to arms : bis troops outnumbered the 
Franks; but the influence and the arts <^ the cler^ were 
with Clovis. Miracles, it was even said, came in aid of the 
righteous cause. The river of Vienne was swollen ; but a 
white hart h^ppeaxed to conduct the Catholic army to a ford. 
A bright meteor hui^ each ni^ht over the cathedral of Poi- 
tiers; and its flame, uke the pillar in the wilderness, served 
to ifuide the true believers towards the station of the infi- 
dek Ten miles beyond that city the armies encountered. 
Akric fell by the hand of his rival, and the rout of the Goths 
was complete. The whole of Aquitain was conquered and 
colonized by the Franks, and the Gothic dominions in Gaul 
ledaced to the province of Septimania, a strip extending 
f along the Mediterranean. The emperor of the East conferred 
M uovis the dignity of consul and patrician ; titles of no in- 
trinsic value, but which gave him estimation in the eyes of 
bis Gallic subjects. a. d 

On the death of Clovis, his extensive dominions were di- 511 
Tided among his four sons. Thierry (Dietrich) had Austraaia, 
fte eastern portion, embracing- a great part of western Ger- 
many: his capital was Metz. Cl^omir resided at Orleans; 
'"ildibert, at Paris; Clotaire, at Soissons. These princes 
ndnced Burgundy, in the conquest of which Clodomir fell. 
^The dominions of Clovis had again a single master, in the 
tferson of Clotaire, his youngest son by Clotilda. Tlie valor 558 
^ Thierry, the eldest, had added Thuringia to his domin- 
fcos. The empire was again divided, and again reunited, in 
pe person of anotiier Clotaire, great-grandson of Clovis. His 
nn, Dagobert I., was an able prince ; but after him the sove- 61& 
^^8 of the Merovingian house became utterly insignificant 
eir dominions were divided into two portions, Austrasia 
Nenstria ; the latter containing the former kingdoms of 
is, Orleans, and Soissons. Burgundy was dependent on 
eustria ; but Aquitain was separated fi*om the time of Dago- 
and governed by dukes descended from his brother Ari- 
Officers, called Mayors of the Palace, whose original 
lemployment had been the presentation of petitions, gradually 
liBurped all power, and eventually the throne. 

I The Anglo-Saxons, 

I On the decline of the empire, the Roman legions were 

Clthdrawn from Britain. The inhabitants, enervatSl by civili- 
tion and a long peace, were assailed by the Picts and Scots, 
^id their coasts were infested by the incursions of the tribes 
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of the north. Vorti^ni, who at that time enjoyed the so- 
premacy over the Bntons, deemed it the wisest policy to gam 
the alliance of some of these last, and he en^faged Hengiit 
A. D. and Horsa, two Saxon chiefs, who were sailmg with tl^ 
449. ships along the coast, to enter his service. With their aid 
the Caledonians were reduced to peace. The isle of Thanet 
was assigned to these useful allies. A large hody of Saxons 
sailed from Germany and joined them in that place. The 
Saxon chiefs then persuaded the British king to invite over 
more of their countrymen, and plant them in the north. He 
assented, and a third fleet sailed from Germanv. Peace did 
not long continue between Vortigem and his allies. Saxons, 
Jutes, Angles, poured over in vast numbers : adventurers from 
all parts joined them. A lonff and bloody contest ended in 
givmg the Saxons possession of all the plam country of Brit- 
ain : the original natives could only maintain themselves in 
Cornwall, Wales, and the district along the western coast, in 
the north : a portion passed over to Armorica, and gave that 
country its present name — ^Bretagne. In the conquered dis- 
tricts, the original natives were reduced to a state of thnt 
58S. dom, and nearly exterminated. 

Their conquests were divided by the Saxons into a num- 
ber of separate and independent kingdoms. The greatest 
number at any time was eight ; but conquest, inheritance, or 
other causes, frequently reduced them to seven, six, five, four, 
three, which were agam dissolved, and the number increased. 
The usual train of murders, usurpations, tyranny, and op- 
pression that accompanied the various lines of barbarian 
princes settled in the Roman empire, distinguished the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchies ; but, with their barbarism and their vices, 
they retained their freedom, and Uie germs of those institu- 
tions of which England is now so justly proud. 

The West'Ooths in Spain, 

The nature of the country has always &vored the defence 
of Spain. Its conquest engaged the Koman legions during 
171 years; and the same period elapsed from the arrival a 
414. the Gothic king Adolph in Catalonia, before the last Iring d 
the Suevi in that country was taken, and the whole penii^ 
submitted to the Gothic rule. 

The history of the Gothic monarchs in Spain is a tissue of 
murders, usurpations, and all the evils attending elective 
monarchy among an uncivilized people. In 117 years, Leo- 
vigild, the first monarch of all Spain, had seventeen succe» 
sors. When the monarchs embraced the Catholic faith, tht 
influence of the clergy greatly increased; and though the 9h 
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dent zeal of the prelates, in their numerous councils, incul- 
cated persecution, many laws beneficial to the people in gen- 
eral were enacted in them ; and the Visigotii code breathes a 
more enlightened policy than those of the other states founded 
m the ruins of Rome. 

During a great part of this period the coast of Spain was 
under the dominion of the Byzantine emperors, who encour- 
md the disaf^tion of the orthodox subjects of the Arian 
Goths. When Recared, one of these monarchs, embraced 
the Catholic fiuth, the pretext for refiising allegiance was re- 
moved, and the Gothic moniurchy had oSiy its own internal 
weakness to dread. 

Hie Byzantine Empire, 

The eastern or Byzantine empire, so called from the an- 
cient name of its capital, continued to exist to the end of the 
middle ages ; bat greatly declined from the rank of the Roman 
empire, and now only one among many of equal power and 
dig^ty. Through Hie early part of this period it possessed 
nearly all that was apportioned to it by Theodosius ; and, in 
the reign of Justinian, Africa, the greater part of Italy, and 
(he coast of Spain, were annexed to it Its external enemies 
were the Persians, the Huns, and other tribes on its northern 
fitmtiers; intemaUy it was agitated by the contention of reli- 
giow parties, for which a remedy was vainly sought in the 
asembling of general councUs of the prelates to settie by 
their votes what was incapable of being determined ; and the 
conduct and character of the majority of those who met in 
lolemn assembly at Ephesus, Chaicedon, and Constantinople, 
Id decide on the nature of the Son of God, showed how small 
t portion of his spirit was abiding among them. The city of 
Constantinople was continually thrown into disorder by the 
ibrious contentions and mutual massacres of the blue and 
^een &ctions of the Hippodrome, and their respective parti- 
■018 and favorites. 

Arcadius, the son of Theodosius, was a weak, insignificant a. d 
prince, entirely governed by his empress and his fidthless ^^* 
minister Ruffinus. His son, Theodosius 11., partook of his 406L 
Ither's weakness of character; and eunuchs and monks ex- 
ircised unlimited power over his mind. The powerful Attila 
breatened the throne of Byzantium, and the feeble successor 
if Constantine trembled and paid tribute ; but his father had 
Ad the good sense and magnanimity to commend his tender 
loath to the regard and protection of Yezdejird, the able 
JKHiarch of Persia, the enlightened tderator of Christianil^; 
tod during his reign the empire was unmolested on that side. 
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Thehooraof Tbeodoaua were devoted to itudj, to the clue, 

and to the occupatioriB of his court ; and he has the honor cf 
being the first nwaarch who caused a coUectton of the lam 
of the empire lobe nude. The repoeecrf'hiB ktter d^^Bwu 
disturbed by the first council of Epheaus ; wherein the turtu- 
lent Cyril of Alexandria, by violence and cruelly, settled th 
disputed tjuestiou of the nature of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
in opposition to his rival, the less fortunate, but peihap more 

i, D. pious, Nestwiua, of Constantinople. 

4S0. Pulcheria, the wise and talented sister of Theododus, nc- 
ceeded. Feeling the necessity of masculine energy at Iha 
helm of the state, she gave her hand to Harcian, a aeutUir, 
who had in early life distinguished bintBelf in the Feraiu 
and other wars. With true Roman spirit, Mai«ian refused le 
continue the tribute of his feeble predecessOT to the king oT 
the Huns. Attila stormed and vowed vengeance ; but hs 
attention being at that time drawn towards the West, be ceo- 
fined himself to threats against the ByiantiDe monarch. 

457. Oa the death of Marcian the throne was filled by Lm > 
prince not unworthy of it ; but be stained his fame by hii it 

Ctitude to Aspar, to whom he owed his elevation. His in- 
t grandsiHi oicceeded, whose &(her, en Isaurian by Hitii, 
but who had tilcen the Grecian name of Zeno, govenwd ia 
his stead. The infant emperor dying prematurely, su^ucioi 
fell on his fither ; and Verina, the widow of Leo, drove hla 
from his thrtaie, which she bestowed on her brother Basilicut 
But this prince, having trflended his sister, a craispiracyds-i 
livered huu and his family into the power of the releotleal 

491. Zeno^ who recovered his throne. On the death of Zeno, hiij 
widow, the virtuous Ariadne, bestowed her hand and the e» 
pire upon Anastatius, a domestic of the palace, whoae chaiw 
ter is expressed by the popular ciy at his accession : " Reigl 
*• you have lived !" 

AAat a reign of twen^-seven yeus, Anastatina died, leuJ 
ing no heirs. The eunuch AmantJns determined to give ik 
purple to some one in whose obsequiousness he might confida 
To assure his measures, he intrusted a large sum <^ mooe^l 
to be distributed by way of donative among the guards, ■ 
Justin their commander, ori^ally a Dacian peasant. Juit' 
was ^se to his trust : he gamed the suffiages of the sr"" 

S1& for himself; and the illiterate peasant was eeate ' 
throne of tfae CKsare, which be occupied not iim 
during a reign of nine veais. 

fiST. Justhiian succeeded his uncle Justin, The talent of tM 
prince lay in the selection of fit persons to execute hia plM 
of war and legislation ; fbr he never himself appeared in i 
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field, and his mind was narrow and confined. Yet Justinian 
has the fame of forming a regular and copious body of juris- 
prudence, embracing, digesting, and simplifying the mass of 
judicial wisdom, which had accumulated under the kings, 
consuls, and emperors. This important work was executed 
by the ablest lawyers of the age, under the superintendence 
of the ffreat Tribonian. The emperor discern^ also in the 
camp the merit of Belisarius, a general worthy to stand in 
ccxnpetition with those of any age. The Roman arms, under 
the conduct of Belisarius, checked the pride of Persia ; over- 
turned the Vandalic kingdom in Africa, and reduced that 
country to a province or the empire; conquered the East- 
Goths of Italy, and led their king a captive to Constantino- 
ple. But the great military and private virtues of Belisarius 
were shaded by too slavish a submission to the arbitrary will 
of an ungrateful court, and too great blindness to the vices of 
his wife, the wanton and vindictive Antonina. The emperor 
himself was the slave of his passion for the empress Theo- 
dora; who, from the condition of the vilest of prostitutes and 
most shameless of pantomimists, had been elevated to a share 
of the imperial thitxne. Justinian had a thirst for fame ; he 
adorned die capital with stately buildings. The church of 
St Sophia, now a mosch, remains a monument of his taste. 

One of his nephews, Justin II., was the successor of Jus- a. d. 
tinian. In his reign Narses, the valiant eunuch, ofiended, as ^^ 
is said, by an expression of the empress Sophia, invited the 
Lombards into Italy ; and that country was lost to the empire. 
Disease afflicted Justin : he was unable to leave his pidace 
and attend to the affiiirs of his people ; his mind was over- 
whelmed with the magnitude and responsibility of his office ; 
he resolved to appoint a successor, and abdicate. The em- 
press recommended Tiberius, the captain of his guard. Justin 
transferred to him his diadem, in the presence of the patriarch 
and the senate ; and during the four years he survived, he ex- 
perienced every attenticn from the worthy object of his gen- 
erosity. 

Tiberius governed with every kingly virtue. Success 578. 
crowned the arms of his generals in the Persian war ; but a 
fatal disease seized on the excellent monarch, and, in four 
years after the death of Justin, carried him ofi^ amidst the 
tears of his people. He gave his daughter and his diadem 
to Maurice, a prince worthy to occupy his throne. But in a 58S. 
war against the Avars, a tribe of Turkish race, Maurice re- 
fused to redeem the prisoners who had Mien into their hands. 
The army mutinied, and invested Phocas, a centurion, with 
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the purple; and by his order Maurice and his chfldren were 

^ j^ muidered. 

602. The vices and tyranny of Phocas diamiced the throne 
which had been adorned by the virtues of his predecessors. 
Every province was ripe for insurrection. Heraclius, the 
eaoirch of Africa, refused tribute and obedience to the tynmnic 
centurion. Crispus, the son-in-law of Phocas, who trembled 
for his life, joinea the senate in calling upon Heraclius to save 
the empire. The task was committed by Heraclius to hit 
son of the same name. An African fleet appeared before 
Ckmstantinople: the tyrant was deserted, taken, and put to 
death. 1 

610. The reign of Heraclius was a series of struggles against 
foreign enemies. Chosroes (Khosroo), the Persian monarch, 
under pretext of avenging the death of Maurice, had made 
war on Phocas. The finst intelligence Heraclius received 
was tfaftt of the capture of Antioch. Jerusalem was next 
taken by the victorious Persians ; they poured into Egypt, 
and the Persian standard was carried as fiir as Tripoli An- 
other Persian army lay during ten years encamped on the 
Boei^umis, in view of Constantinople. The Avars occupied 
Thnce, and pressed the capital ; and Heraclius narrowly es- 
caped beoommg the victim of their perfidy. A peace was at 
length granted by the Persian king, on the condition of a 
most enormous tribute: During the time allotted for the coV 
lection of it, Heraclius prepared for a desperate struggle : he 
put forth the soul and energy of a hero, and in six ^orions 
campaigns retrieved the honor of the empire ; As^ria, and 
the regions beyond the Tigris, then beheld, for the first time, 
the victorious standards of Rome. Meanwhile the heroism 
oi the emperor was caught by his people, and the Avars and 
their allies were driven with loss from before Constantinople.. 
But while Heraclius and Chosroes were thus mutually ex- 
hausting their strength, a new enemy, who meditated thi? 
overthrow of both, was looking on with secret satisfiu;tioa^ 
and in the heart of Arabia a storm was preparing to buiST 
over both their empires. ] 

Persia, ^ 

We have seen that the Parthians had recovered the gfreateij 
part of the original dominions of the Persian kings frcxn thtf 
descendants of Seleucus, and had long proved the most w 
midable enemies of them and of the Romans. Their empii^ 
had gradually declined; and Ardeshir, or Artaxerxea, a Per^ 
sian, and an officer of reputation in the army of Artaban, tiij 
Parthian king, and who was, on gave himself out to be, a 
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lineal descendant of the ancient Pendan monaircha^ thiougii 
his valor and conduct succeeded in wresting the sceptre from ^ g^ 
the feeble ^rasp of the Arsacides, and the empire again be- 8W» 
came Persian. 

The restoration of every thing to its oriffinal state in the 
glorious days of the ancient monarchs, was ue first object of 
Ardeshir. The Mobeds or priests ik the national religion 
were summoned fixxm their retirement to consult oo the re>* 
establishment of the worship of Ormuzd in its original purity ; 
for though the ancient religion had not undergone any perse- 
cution from the Arsacides, it had not been heM in honor, and 
its ministers had languished in obscurity. But now, under a 
prince who regarded himself as the son <^ the Eaianides, the 
religious sjrstem, which had animated the soul and nerved 
the arm of'^that illustrious house, was again to flourish; the 
disciple of Zerdusht (Zoroaster) again to combat beneath the 
banner of Ormuzd, a^inst Ahriman and the powers of dark- 
ness ; and the sacred fire to flame once more on a thousand 
altars. 

By the side of religion stood military renown. Ardeshir 
put forth a claim to ail the countries once contained in ^e 
Persian empire, and carried on heavy wars with the Romans 
for Anterior Afoa, where, in Armenia, they still maintained 
on a throne the remnant of the Parthian royal fiunily. 8hah- 
poor (Sapores,) the son of Ardeshir, continued the wars of his 
&ther, and extended his empire towards the west The Ro* 
man emperor Valerian end^ his days a captive in the handi 
ckf this monarch. Galerius, whom Diocletian raised to the 
dignity of Caesar, forced the Persian king, Narses, to a peace, 
which lasted forty years, and gave Osrhoene and Nisibis to 
the empire. 

The Persian Yezdejird was the friend of the emperor Ar« 
cadius, and was suspected of Christianity by his orthodox sub- 
jects. Bahram, the succeeding king, was one of the best and 
greatest of the Sassanides. Feroze made war on the Neph- 
thalites, or White Huns, whose king had been his firiend and 
protector, and lost his life in battle against them. His son* 488. 
Cobad, waged war with the emperor Anastatius. His won 
illustrious son and successor, known in the West as Chosroes, 
in the East as Noosheerwan the Just, continued the wan of 
his father through the reign of Justinian; but in Belisarius be 
met an opponent such as 3ie empire had never yet opposed 
to the generals of the Persian kings. The struggle was 
maintained throughout the life of Noosheerwan wiui mutual 
lose, and the final gain of neither. Hormuz, his son, in despite 579l 
of the careful education bestowed by his ftlher, became a 
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tyrant: the provinces rofle in rebellioo ; the Roman arms ad< 

A. IX vanced on one side, the Turkish Khan on another. A hero^ 

50a Bahram, saved his country, and usurped the throne. Hormuz 

died in prison; his son, Khosroo, fled to the protection of 

Maurice ; the Roman arms and his faithful subjects restored 

him to the throne of his fiithers: Bahram fled to the TarkB^ 

and tiiere died by poison. Khosroo, as we have just seen, 

took arms to avenge the murder of 'his protector Maurice, and 

62a carried on a long and bloody war with Heraclius. Defeated 

by the Romans, he was murdered hj his son Siroes. The 

parricide enjoyed the fruit of his crimes but eight montli& 

Twelve years longer the empire was agitated by anarchy and 

bloodshed, till the victorious arms of the Arabian khalifi ended 

the dominion of the house of Sassan in tiie person of Yesde- 

jird ni. 
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TBS TDOB or UOOAMMKD AND TmB FIRST XBALm. 

Mohammed, 

Wrilb Chosroes of Persia was pursuing his dreams of re- 
covering and enlarging the empire of Cyrus, and HeracHoB 
was ga&antly defending the empire of the Ciesars against 
him; while idolatry and metaphysics were difiusing their 
baleflil influence through the church of Christ, and the am* 
plicity and purity of the Gospel were nearly lost beneath the 
mythology, which occupied the place of that of ancient Greece 
and Rome, the seeds of a new empire, and of a new religioDt 
were sown in the inaccessible deserts of Arabia. . 

06d. At the time when the sceptre of Constantinople was swayel 
by the pious nephew of Justinian, and that of Persia by thl 
vigorous hand of Noosheerwan the Just, was bom in the citt 
of Mecca, in Arabia, Mohammed, the son of Abdallah, an 
grandson of Abd-ul-Motallib, one of the richest and most 
eroua chiefs of the Koreish. Mohammed was early I 
orphan ; his uncles were numerous and powerful, aiKl, in 
division of his grandfkther*s property, his share was but 
camels and a remale slave. His uncle Aboo Taleeb r( 
him : at the age of twenty-five he entered the service of 
dijah, a rich widow of Mecca; and with her merchandise 
companied the caravans to Damascus. The honpr and fide 
. of the ftctor to his mistress was exemplary ; the persGii 
Mohammed was handsome and dignified, his aspect maj 
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his eye penetratmg, his smile irresistible, his voice harffloni- 
008, and eloquence flowed from his tongue. EJiadijah admired 
and loyed ; the generosity of Aboo Ttdeeb made up the defi- 
ciency of his nephew's fortune : she gaye him her hand and 
her wealth, and thus raised him to his proper rank in society. 
The gratitude and affection of the son of Abdallah caused the 
noUe autron never to regret her act 

Mohammed was of a serious contemplative mind. He had 
loDg been convinced of the ffreat truth of the unity of the 
Deity, and he mourned over Sie idolatry of his countrymen. 
In the solitude of a cavern near Mecca, whither he used to 
retire for meditation, he reflected on the best mode of bring- 
ing them to an acknowledgment of the truth. Arabian tn- 
ditioD spake of ancient prophets sent to reclaim men from 
error; Moses and Jesus were, he knew, commissioned from 
heaven to teach ; he may have expected a similar commission; 
his enthusiasm may have beffuued his imagination, and in 
ecstatic vision the angel Galnriel possibly may have am)eared 
to descend to him : but it ia far more probable that ne con- 
ceived that the end justified the means ; that the arguments 
of reason, which he had, perhaps, ahready tried, woiDd have 
BO etkct on the obUise minds of the adorers of 300 idols ; that 
wly as the envoy of heaven could he look for attention, and 
that his first vision of Grabriel was as fictitious as his latter 
ones notoriously were. a. s. 

In the 40th year of his age, Mohammed announced to his 609. 
irife ESiadijah, his slave Zeid, his pupil Ali, and his friend 
Aboo Beker, a direct commission fitHU God to preach the 
^trine of his Unity. Tbey may have believed, they may 

tve seen the distant prospects of temporal power and glory 
It awaited them ; they acknowledged the prophet During 
next three years, ten of the principal citizens of Mecca 
braced the new fidth. In the fourth vear, he offered the 
to his own Idndred, the race of Hashem ; and was 
in vain by Aboo Taleeb, the fiither of Ali, to abandon 
impracticable project Ten years longer he preached 
icly and privately in Mecca to the inmibitants and as- 
mbled pilgrims, warning them to embrace the truth, and to 
[Bmember 9ie fate (^ the tribes of Ad and Thamood, whose 
mpenitence had brought down the vengeance of ofl^ded 
feaven. 

Persecution was at length employed against him and his 
^siples. As long as Aboo Taleeb livM, he protected his 
JBphew, though he rejected his prophetic claims; but he 
Kd: the &ithful Khadijah soon followed him; Aboo Sofian, 
[declared enemy, succeeded to the place and power of Aboo 
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Taleeb ; and the death of Mohammed was resolved on. Timdy 
ii^ormatioQ enabled him and his friend Aboo Beker to fly tQ 
tiie concealment of a cavern ; where, during three days, they 
escaped the perquisitions of their enemies. They then mountr 
ed their camels and fled towards Yatreb: on the road th^ 

A. D. were overtaken ; but by prayers and promises they escaped. 

682. This memorable event, denominated the Hejira, or ¥\k^ 
^ve name and origin to the era by which years are counted 
m all countries professing the tenets of Islam. 

At Yatreb, henceforth called Medinatpen-Nabi (ti^ Oiljr 
of the Prophet), he was> received with every testimonial « 
respect Its princip^ citizens had already formed with him 
at Mecca a treaty of conversion and alliance ; and the people 
had ratified the compact, and now submitted to his rule ai 
prophet and lane. War ensued between his new suhjecli 
and his foes at Mecca: the white banner of the prophet wM; 
soon seen to float before the gates of Medina; and his sacnl | 
person was not unsparingly exposed in the tumult of thli 
conflict 

Mohammed may have been originallv only an enilaM, 
and have dreamed of no other weap(»i8 vx the difllisinp of la 
faith than those of eloquence and persuasion. At the heil 
of an army he became a fanatic The suUiine doctrinea 
the Unity mifffat, he saw, be made the foundation of tempoil 
dominion. "[Hie Koran — ^the book of his law — nowbreatbfll 
a fiercer tone, and die swcnd is to be called to the aid of 
truth. Henceforth we are to contemidate the mrophet is < 

623. prince and conqueror at the head of armies. The battle 
Beder was the commencement of his career of victory. All 
Sofian was, with only thirty or forty followers, oonductiDgj 
caravan of 1000 camels : a party of the troops of the pi 
in number 313, lay in wait for it; the Koreish, to the 
of 100 horse and 850 foot, advanced to its protection, 
prophet and his troops la^ between the caravan and 
troops of Mecca : he determined to assail the latter ; exhor 
his men, ascended a pulpit, and called on God for the aid] 
Gabriel and 3000 angels. His troops were yielding; ' 
prophet mounted his horse, cast a handful of sand into 
air, cnrin^, "Let their faces be covered with 
The Koreish were panic-struck, and fled; 70 were slain,! 
equal number taken prisoners. A second battle was foi 
at Mount Ohud, near Mecca. The Koreish were 3000 
the followers of the prophet numbered but 950 ; and, not 
standing his military skill and valor, he was forced to abt 
the field, and the bodies of 70 of the saints. Next year 1( 

625 men sat down, in vain, before the walls of Medina; tein] 



fotcei them to retire withont ftme, and the 

Koreish lost their hopes of overconiiDg the exile. 

llie JewB formed several tribes in £tibia. Uohunmed at 
firet Boueht to gain them t« hia &ith ; but, finding them in- 
fleiiHe, he unsheathed the sword against them. Everywhere 
tbeir resistance was overcome, aM their treasures divided 
among the victoriouB Musgulmans. The conquest of Mecca 
VBS tEe object next the prophet's heart; he advanced against 
it; but awed by the martial appearance of the Koreish, he 
negotiated and concluded a truce S)r ten years, stipulating a 

armission to enter the city the ffillowin^ year to perform 
I devotions. In the pilgrimage made m consequence by 
him and hia followers, Khaled and Amroo, the bravest war- 
liors of the Koreish, embraced the faith of Islam. The Kore- 
ish were soon accused of breach of truce ; 10,000 Moslems 
D^jched against the holy city; resistance was notito bo at- 
tempted ; and Aboo Sofian in person presented the keys to ^ 
Hdiammed, and confessed him to be tJie prophet of the one GS 
tmeGod. 

The last great efibrt m the sinking cause of the idols was 
made in the valley of Honain, in the war called that of the 
linh. A confederacy was formed, at the head of which 
elood the people of Taycf) a strong fortress, sixty miles soulh- 
«ut of Mecca : 4000 of ^le confederates occupied the valley 
of Honain; 13,000 Moslems advanced with rash confidence, 
snd were speedily thrown into confusion : the prophet was 
surrounded, and ouly saved by the devotednesa of ten of hui 
disciples ; his own voice, and that of his uncle Abbas, re- 
ttored the battle. The idolaters were finally routed; Tayef 
taken, and their temples destroyed. The whole of Arabia 
aaw acknowledged that " there was but one God, and that 
Uobammed was his prophet ;" and a train of 114,000 True 
Believers attended his last pilgrimage to the Caabah. 

When the Moelem amba^dor waited on Heracliiis to 
invite him to the profbssion of Islam, a degree of amity en- 
Hied between the emperor and the prophet. The murder of 
a Moslem envoy in the empire gave the Arabs the wiahed-for 
pretext for invading the country east of the Jordan. The 
command of 3000 men was intrusted to Zcid, and in case of 
his death to Jaafier, and then to Abdallah. In the battle of 
Muta the three leaders fell gallantly fighting, Khaled re- 
stored the battle, and repulsed the Christians. At the head 
of 10,000 horse, and 20,000 foot, the prophet advanced 
towards Syria, in the hottest season of the year. Their suf- 
ferings were intolerable ; and when they reached the fountain 
of Tabook, midway between Mecca and Damascus, he de* 
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clured himielf satisfied of the peaceful intentions of the en- 
f. peror; perhaps he dreaded the number and valor of the 

A.]>. I^™'^ troops. 

690. In the 6Sd year of his age, Mohanuned, after behoildiiig bis 

religion spread over the .Z&abian peninsula, felt the approach 

[ of aeath : he comforted and instructed his friends and the 

i people, manumitted his slaves, gave orders about his funeral, 

^ appointed Aboo Beker to pronounce public prayer in his place, 

and then calmly expired. The disconsolate Moslems woold 
not believe him dead till their clamor was silenced by the 
63S. scimitar of Omar and the arguments of Aboo Beker. 

Tlie First Khalift. 

On the death of the prophet, it mi^ht have been expected 

that Ali, his cousin ana earliest disciple, and who was ma^ 

^^' ried to his daughter Fatema, would have been appointed 

Ehalif^ t. e, successor ; but Ayesha, the favorite wife of Mo- 
hammed, was his mortal enemy. Discord was on the point 

632. of breaking out, when Omar proposed the election of the 
venerable Aboo Beker : he was accepted, and during two 
years governed with justice and impartiality. In his rei^ 
the indefatigable KhaJed continued his conquests in Syriti 
and from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean the khalif vu 
obeyed. , 

634. The sceptre was bequeathed by the khalif to Omar, one cf 
the oldest of the companions of the prophet In the twel" 
year of his reign, Omar perished by the dagger of an 
sin. Ali still forbore putting forward his claims; and 
electors, of whom he himself was one, chose Otlunan, 

644. secretary of the prophet 

Othman was unequal to his high situation : old a^e 
enfeebled his mental powers. The subjects becamedis 
tented. A large army assembled before Medina; the 
was forced to surrender, and he foil with the Koran in 
lap. The brother of Ayesha headed the assassins. The pi 

666. choice now fell on AIL 

Ali in old age displayed all the daring courage of his yoi 
Two powerliil chiefi, Telha and Zobeir, erect^ the 
of revolt Id Irak : they were joined by Ali's implacable en( 
A;^esha, and, mounted on ner camel, she appeared in 
thickest of the battle, encouraging the rebels, but in 
they were slain, and she was taken. The khalif repi 
her, and then dismissed her to pass the remainder of her 
at the tomb of the prophet A more formidable enemy 
appeared in Moawivah, son of Aboo Sofian, and ffoveroorl 
Syria, who assumed the title of khalif, and gave himself 
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•. as tiie aveDger of Otfaman, whose bloody shirt be cQcpoBod in 
the mosch of Damascujs. The cause of Moawiysh was em- 
braced bjr Amroo, the conqueror of Egypt All took the field 
with an mferior force, and during 110 days a war was waged 
QQ the plain of Siffin, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
to the advantage of Ali, till the superstition and disobedience 
di his troops forced him to yield to a treaty. Ali did not long 
survive. Three fiinatics met in the temple of Mecca, and 
agreed to murder Ali, Moawiyah, and Amroo, as the only 
means of restoring peace to the church and state. Each chose 
his victim : he alone succeeded who selected Ali, who fell by 
his dagger in the mosch of Cufa, in the 63d year of his age. 
Moawiyah was now acknowledged khalif, and the seat of em- &. o. 
pire transferred- to Damascus. 660. 

The virtues of the first lour khaliis are acknowledged ; 
but, by a larffe portion of the Mohammedan church, the first 
three are looked on and cursed as usurpers. Those that hold 
this opinion are denominated Sheeahs^ and it is an article of 
tiieir &ith, that Ali is the vicar of God. This is the estab- 
lished religion of Persia. The Soojiees, or orthodox, to whom 
the Turks belong, regard all the four as rightful successors 
of the prophet, but they assign the lowest degree of sanctity 
to All It is almost needless to add, that the hatred of the 
rival sects is most cordial and intense. 

Conquest of Syria. 

^ Durmg the reign of the first four khali&, Syria, Penna» 
bod E^ypt were conquered by their lieutenants, and the law 
yaf the Frophet embraced, or tribute yielded, by the inhabit- 
^anta 
On the accession of Aboo Beker, he dispatched an army, 6391 
ider the command of Aboo Qbeidah, for the conquest of < '' 
The first object of their attack was the fortress of 
eastward of the Jordan. The false confidence of the 
)ple, and the treachery of the governor, delivered it into 
^e }&nds of the Moslema Damascus was distant but four 
Biys' journey ; its siege was undertaken ; but intelligence of 
approach of a large army to its relief, induced the Mo- 
omedan chie& to suspend their operations till they had 
icountered the imperial force& All the forces scattered on 
borders of Syria and Palestine were summoned to the 
idard of the faith. 

On the plains of Aiznadin, the troops of the khalif^ 45,000 633L 
number, and guided by Ehaled, Amroo, and their most dis- 
' died leaders, encoun1;ered the Christian host of 70,000 
liberal offers of peace were made by the Greeks, and 

N 
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disdained by the Arabs. The conflict began; it contimiei 
throughout the day with doubtful success; in the eveiuDg, 
Khaled made a furious onset, and victory declared for tlie 
Moslem arms: the field was covered with the bodies of the 
Christians, and inestimable booty rewarded the victors. Da^ 
mascus was again invested. Animated by their brave gov- 
ernor, Thomas, a nobleman allied to the emperor, the garrison 
and citizens offered a gallant resistance ; till after experien(> 
ing the inutility of all the efiforts of valor, they capitulated t» 
the mild and upright Aboo Obeidah, on condition of those wi)9 
chose being permitted to depart with as much as they cooU 
A. D. carry of their effects, and those who stayed being allowed to 

634. retain their lands, houses, and seven churches tributary to 
the khidife. A Isurge number departed. Urged by the hn* 
portunity of a Syrian renegade, whose mistress was amon^ 
the fugitives, Khaled pursued them with 4000 horse. The 
Ul-fated Damascenes were overtaken ; not a soul, save one, 
escaped the Arabian scimitar ; but the traitor to his countiy 
and his faith perished by the dagger of his indignant mistres 
at the moment he attempted to embrace her. 

635. The following year saw Heliopolis, or Baalbek, the capitd 
of the rich valley of Hollow Sjrna, and Hems, or Emessa, the 
chief city of the plain, in the hands of the khaliTs lieuten- 
ants. I 

636. The banks of the Yermuk, a stream that flows from Moont 
Hermon into the lake of Tiberias, was the scene of the lart 
great battle for the possession of Syria. Eighty thousand of 
3ie imperial troops stood with 60,000 Christian Arabs of the 
tribe of Gassan against the Moslems. It was the most doubt* 
ful day the faith& had yet seen ; but the Sword of Gad (so 
Khaled was styled) was victorious. Countless was the IdfiB 
of the Christians ; 4030 Moslems lay on the plain. 

After a month spent at Damascus, to recruit their vigtf 
and divide the spoil, the impatient host marched to invest the 
sacred walls of Jerusalem. The siege lasted four montbs; 
a surrender was then offered to the khalif in person. The 
sanctity of the place moved Omar, and he undertook the joiff* 
ney from Medina through the waste. The holy city received 
the khalif, and on the site of the temple he laid the foundi- 

637. tion of the mosch named from himself. 

63a Aleppo and Antioch, the only remaining places of strengthi 
submitted to the victorious arms of the Arabs, and all Syrtt 
obeyed the successor of the prophet Heraclius abandoned 
that portion of his dominions in despair, and the ravages of 
the Moslems extended to within view of Constantinople. 
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Conquest of Persia. 

In the first year of Aboo Beker, Khaled appeared on the 632. 
banks of the Euphrates. In the same year with the conquest 
of Syria, 30,000 Moslems engaged the numerous host of Yez- 638. 
dejird IQ., liie youthful grandson of Ehosroo, on the plains 
of Cadesia, on the edge of the desert, 61 leagues from the 
future Bagdad. The troops of Persia were commanded by 
Roostem, a namesake of the national hero ; the Direfsh-e- 
Eawanee, or Apron of Eawah, the banner of the empire, 
Uazed in their front On the fourth day of the battle, tiie 
flying Roostem was overtaken and slain, and the jewel-set 
Bire&h-e-Eawanee was captured. All Irak, the ancient As- 
sjrria, submitted, and the city of Bassora was founded, to com- 
mand the trade of Persia. 

In the third month after the battle, the Tigris was passed ; 
Madam or Ctesiphon, the capital of the empire, was taken 
by assault, and inmiense plunder enriched the faithful. Yez- 
dejird had fled to Holwan, at the foot of the hills of Media. 
The loss of the fcnrtress of Jaloola made him fly to the moun- 
tains of Farsistan, the country of Cjrus. At Nahavend, to 
the south of Haniadan, 150,000 Persians made a final efS)rt 
for their country and their religion. The appeUation, Victory 
ofvictorieSf bestowed on this battle by the Arabs, proves the 
&ta] result AU the cities and towns of Persia submitted to 
the conquerors. Their banners approached the Caspian and 
the Oxus. Yezdejird had fled to Chorasan, and taken refuge 
in Merv. The governor of that city invited the khakan of 
the Turks to take possession of his person. The Turks en- 
tered, and made themselves masters of Merv. Yezdejird es- 
caped during the confusion, and sought shelter with a miller, 
who murdered him while he slept, for the sake of his rich 651. 
inns and robes. 

Conqtiest of Egypt. 

The year in which the conquest of Syria was completed 638 
that of Egypt commenced. Amroo marched from Gaza with 
4000 Arabs. After a siege of thirty days, Pelusium surren- 
dered. Memphis held out seven months against the Saracen 
anny, now double its original number. It was taken by as- 
sault The city of Cairo rose on the spot where the Arabs 
hsA encamped. 

Religious enmity facilitated the conquest of the countiy. 
The Egyptians hated the creed and the government of the 
emperors. A treaty was entered into between Amroo and 
Mokawkas, a noble Egyptian. It was agreed that, fi)r a mod- 
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erate tribate, tbe Christian inhabitants shoold be left in the 
fiill enjoyment of their religion and their property. The 
whole nation fell off from the Greeks, and every assistance 
was rendered to the Arabs. The city of Alexandria remained 
to be conquered ; an achievement, perhaps, surpassing in 
difficulty any the Arabs had yet attempted. Its inhabitants 
were numerous and resolute, its supplies abundant, the eea 
was open, afiS)rding a facility of relief. The Saracens strained 
every nerve ; the tribes of the desert crowded to the standard 
A. D. of Amroo ; the Eg3rptians labored strenuously, and, at the 
639. end of fourteen months and the loss of 23,000 men, the U» 
lems saw themselves masters of the capital of Egypt. The 
khalif rigidly forbade pillage ; a tribute was imposed an the 
inhabitants. The truth of the destruction of the library of 
the Ptolemies has been questioned. The loss of Alexandria 
hastened the death of Heraclius. In the space of four yeais 
two fruitless attempts were made to recover it 

Invasion of Africa. 

647. Under the reign of Othman the conquest of Africa vss 
attempted by the Moslem arms, led by Abdallah, the Me^ 
brother of the khalif. At the head of 40,000 men, he ad- 
vanced from Egypt into the west After a toilsome march 
they appeared hefore the walls of Tripoli; but the a^qnoach 
of the prefect Gregory, with a numerous army, called the 
Saracens from the siege to the field. For several days the 
two armies encounterSi from morning till noon. The oaugh- 
ter of Gregory fought by his side, and her hand and 100,000 
pieces of gold were offered to the warrior who should briitf 
the head of the Arab general Zobeir, who afterwards M 
in rebellion against the khalif Ali, joined his brethren: hs 
stratagem defeated the army of Gregory, who fell bv hiJ 
hand. The town of Su&tula, 150 miles south of Carthage 
was taken. The country on all sides implored the clemency 
of the con<;peror ; but his losses and the appearance of a& 
epidemic disease prevented a settlement bemg formed, and 
after a campaign of fifteen months, the Saracen army re-^ 
tered Egjrpt with their captives and their booty. 

From the battle of Beder till the death of Ali, a perioi 
elapsed of 37 years, during which the arms of the Arabs had 
penetrated from the heart of Arabia to the banks of the 
Oxus and Indus, and the shores of the Euxine and Cbs^b^ 
The Nile rolled within their dominions ; Africa, Cyprus, and 
Rhodes, had been visited and plundered by their yictoriotf 
warriors. 
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The Ofnmiyades. 

When Ali was murdered, his rights passed to his son Has- 
no, who was induced by Moawiyah to abandon his claim 
and retire to Medina. The khalimt was now established in 
the house of Ommiyah, in which it continued during seventy 
years through fourteen khali&, and extended its sway from 
tiie Pyrenees and the Atlantic to the borders of Turkestan 
and Lidia, the largest empire and most powerful monarchs of 
the globe. This djrnasty derived its appellation from Ommi- 
yah, one of the chiefs of the Koreish : Aboo Sofian, his de- 
scendant, long resisted the prophet ; his son, Moawiyah, be- 
came his secretary, and Omar made him governor of Syria. 
The first Ommiyah Khalif was a man of courage, though he 
declined the proposal of the chivalrous Ali, who offered to 
decide their dispute by single combat : his son Yezid, and his 
saccessors, were princes of little merit, and never partook in 
the toils and glories of war. 

Conquest of Africa, 

Oppressed by the exactions of the court of Byzantium, the 
people of Africa invoked the aid of the Arabs. The lieuten- 
ant of Moawiyah entered Africa, defeated an imperial army 
of 90,000 men, and returned laden with booty. Akbeh, a 
valiant warrior, marched from Damascus with 10,000 Arabs; 
his army was joined by numerous African auxiliaries ; victory 
led him to the shores of the Atlantic, and he founded the 
city of Cairoan, fifly miles south of Tunis, to secure his con- 
quests. But Akbeh fell in battle agamst the revolted Greeks 
tnd Africans. His successor, Zuheir, shared his fate. The 
&al conquest was reserved for Hassan, governor of Eg3rpt, 
l^ho took and destroyed Carthage, and subdued the Berbers a. n, 
of the desert Musa, his successor, broke their power ef- 70*i- 
fectually when they rose in rebellion. 

Conquest of Spain, 

The Gothic monarchy in Spain was now utterly enfeebled. 
jBaving no foreign foes, military discipline had been neglect- 
ed, and luxury had quite altered the descendants of Theo- 
Aeric. Roderic, a nobleman, had, on the death of Witiza, 
tocended his throne, to the exclusion of the two sons of that 
Hxmarch: their uncle, Oppas, was archbishop of Toledo; 
[^ount Julian, a partisan, was governor of Ceuta and Andalu- 
lia; the malcontents were numerous. It is added, that Rod- 
^ic had given farther offence by violating Cava, the daughter 
if Julian. 
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Julian had repulsed Mu8& ffom the walls of Ceuta, bat 

soon after he entered into correspondence with the Anb 

A. i>. chief, and offered to give him entrance into Spain. The pe^ 

710. mission of the khali^ Walid, was obtained. A small body 
of troops, commanded by Tarif, passed over and advanced to 
the castle of JuUan, at Al^eziras, where they were hoapita- 

711. bly entertained and joined by the Christiana The foUowing 
spring 5000 Moslems, under the command of Tarik, pasnd 
over and landed at Gibraltar, named from their chief They 
defeated the Gothic commander sent against them. Roderic 
coUected an army of near 100,000 men ; the Saracens were 
augmented to 12,000, besides their Spanish and African aux- 
iliaries. On the banks of the Guadaleta, near the town cf 
Xeres, the battle was fought which decided the &te d the 
Gothic monarchy. Three days were occupied in bloody bot 
undecisive skirmishing, the fourth was the day of geneni 
conflict The Saracens were yielding to multitudes; Taiik 
still animated his men, when Oppas and the sons of Witizi, 
who occupied the most important post in the army of the 
Goths, passed over to the enem^r* and turned the fortune of 
the field. The flight and pursmt lasted three days. Roderic 
fled on the back of his swiftest horse, but escaped the battle 
only to be drowned in the waters of the Guadalquivir. 

The whole country submitted without resistance to tbe 
victorious Tank. Toledo, the Gothic capital, opened her 
gates, stipulating only for freedom of reli^on and internal 
government Within almost as short a time as a traveller 
could traverse Spain, the general of Musa beheld the bay of 
Biscay. Envious of the rame of Tarik, Musa hastened hu 
passage to Spain at the head of 18,000 men: the cities of 
Sevilfe and Merida resisted; and the defence of the latter 
was obstinate, and only subdued by famine. The Tarrago* 
nese province was speedily overrun by Tarik, and the Gothll 
were pursued into their Gallic province of Septimania. Aj 
valiant remnant of the Goths maintained their independc 
a4. in the rugged mountains of Asturia. All the rest of 
obeyed the successors of the prophet 

At the same time tb&t the khalif Walid received intel 
gence of the conquest of Spain, messengers from the 
arrived to announce the first successes of the MussulnuA] 
arms m India. 

Invasion of FVance by the Arabs, 

66a The Arabs of the East had twice besieged Constaptinople^ 
& each time they had retired with dishonor. The commander 
7io. of the fidthfiil had even paid tribute to the Eastern emperor. 
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Fire years after the raimngr of the seoond siege of the a. s. 
iSutem capital, the Jdngdom of the Fnnks waa menaced ^SL 
with destruction hf the khaliTs viceroy in Spain. Eudes, 
duke of Aquitaine, was a prince nearly independent oi the 
feeUe successors of Clevis. The MosLems claimed SeptinMb* 
nia £nm him as a part of the Spanish monarchy. An army 
paowd the Pyrenees, but was defeated, and its leader slain, 
before the walls of Toulouse. A second appeared, and r&- 
duc^ all France from the Garonne to the Rhone. The valiant 
Abd-er-rahman resolved on the conquest of the whole of the 
dominions of the Merovingians : he laid siege to Aries, and 
defeated an army sent to its relief: to the noiih of Bourdeauz 
he encountered and slau^tered the army of Eudes. The 
Moslems appeared before Tours and Sens in Burgundy : their 
troops were beheld from the walls of Lyons and Beaan^n. 
Fortonately there was a hero in France. Charles the son of 
Pepin was mayor of the palace in Neustria : he collected an 
umy of French and Germans, and encountered the Arabs oa 
the plains between Tours and Poitiers. On the seventh day 73^ 
of the conflict victory declared for the Eur(^)eans : Abd-er- 
nhman fell ; the Saracens retired, fell into dissension, and 
evacuated the country, to which they never returned. Mare 
than 300,000 Moslems are said, with gross exaggeratimi, to 
have fallen ; and the epithet of Mmrtel, the Hammer, bestow- 
ed on Charles, proves the vigor of his arm in the conflict. 

Fravice. 

The degenerate descendants of Clevis had during this period 
nink into utter insignificance. All power was in the hands 
of the maydrs pf the palace : these officers headed the armies, 
and disposed of lands and offices. The kings, retired in their 
palace, enjoyed the luxury of a well-furnished table, and on 
tbs May meetings (Champs de Mai) of the nation, they were 
drawn m their chariot by four oxen to receive the homage of 
their people, and follow the directions of the mayor. The 
dignity or mayor was transmitted from &ther to son. Pepin 
Heristal appointed his illegitimate son Charles to succeed 
Idm, in preference to his lawful issue ; and the field of Tours 
justified his choice. 

The Lombards, 

Anthar, king of the Lombards, ffovemed his people with 584. 
le&dom and equity, and fought wim success agamst the im- 
lerial exarchs and the Fruiks. His widow, Theudelinda, 590. 
Bsnied Agilul^ duke of Turin : the nation received him as 
DDg. Pope Gregory 1 mediated peace between him and 599 



ttie enocha; and be also cidtinUed peace wiUi the Ifnnb 
and Aven. Hia queen encounkged Uie beneficent «wij cf 

. o. the Chriatuui relieion, and frradnally brou^bt tbe L^mbudt 

6I& to lelish the deli^nta of peace. A^ulf was succeeded bj his 
stm Adelwald ; but losing hia senses b; drink, the Bceplie 

Ma. WB« transferred to hia brother-in-law Anwald. On the deMli 
rf Ariwald, Rolher, another son-in-law of Agilulf, was elect. 

636. ed. This prince first collected the laws of tbe Lranbards inU 
a code. His son and successor, Rodwald, was murdered bji 
man whose wife he bad abused ; and tbe aaticm elected An 

e9& bert, nephew cf queen Theudeliiida. Aribert sought to lot 
his B0D8 Perthari and Godibert joint sovereigns: tnej fell into 

£61. discord. Godibert was slain bj Grimwald, duke of Benereuto, 
one of hia own partiBiiiB ; Peithari, on hearin? this, fled to 
Hungary. Grimwald reigned with justice, and defeated Hie 
Fro^s who came In aid of Perthari : this latter succeeded 

671. him, and reigned with great mildness and equity. After w \ 
riouB ttansitiouB, the crown was placed on the head of Ans- ' 

710. brand, a Bavarian, a man advanced in years and wisdwn. Hi" ( 
son, Liiprand, was the most powerful and one <^ the ablest at 
tbe Lombard monarchs. Great Iriendship prevailed between . 
him and Charles Martel, who sent his son to have his hair 
first cut by the Lombard king, who thereby, according to Ibe 
ideas of Uie Franks, became a sectnd fiuber to the young . 

CoTutanlinople. 

eil. HeracUuB was succeeded by his eon Constantine IL, with 
whom the queen Martina had her own son Heracliooas U9»- . 
ciated. Conslantine died aiter a short reign of 103 dara j 
Heraclionas and his mother were banished, and CoostanB IL, ' 
the eon of Constantine, a boy of twelve years, placed on tlM 
throne. He caused his brother Theodosius to be murdered j 
pesBed over to Italy ; waged an unsuccessful war againet lb3 
Lombards; plundered Rome and several other cities of Italn 

6fiS. and Sicily of the works of art, which he collected in SjracusaJ 
and embarked for Constantinople; but the ships which cai- 
ried them were taken by the Saracens and broug'ht to Alei-i 
andria. Their precious freight was dispersed and lost. Con-; 

668. stans was murdered, after a sir years' residence in Sicily. 

In the reign of his son Constantine IV. Africa wna lost, and 

£85. Constantinople besieged. Justinian IL succeeded, was ex- 
pelled, returned, and exercised the most savage cniel^. 
Philippicus Bardanes aven^ humanity on the tyrant; bd 

711. was himself dethroned aid blinded. Anastatius foUoweli 
7ia The anny raised a native of AdiamyttJum to the throne, b» 
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caaae his name was Theodoeius: he laid down his dignity as ^. „. 
800D as he safely could ; and Leo, an Laatirian, a brave man, 717. 
was placed on the throne of Constantinople, which he gal- 
lantly defended two years against the arms of the khalifs. 

Germany. 

Gennany received during this period the first beams of the 
beneficent light of the GospeL An Englishman, named Win- 
ded, went throuerh the country preaching the fiiith, and 
drawing the peo^e from the woroiip of idols: he collected 
tbem into towns, where afterwards cities rose. The pope 
Gregory n. beholding his zeal, bestowed chi Winfred, now 
called fioni&ce, the dignity of a bishop, and the office of 
legate, Mentz became the see of this first bishop, whence, 
as the sword of Charles Martel smote the rude tribes of Ger- 
many, the bishops invited them to receive the religion of 
Rome, and the more polished manners of the Frank& The 
sword and the Gospel went together in Germany, as the 
sword and the Koran in Asia. Monasteries, those asylums 
of peace, amidst the storms of the middle ages, were founded 
IB Gennany by the labors of Boniface. 

England, 
h the pontificate of Gregory the Great, the Gospel was 
pRached to the Anglo-Saxons by Augustine and his com- 
panions, sent by the zealous pontiff from Rome with that de- 
^ Their first efforts were in the kin^gdom of Kent, whose 
hagf Ethelbert, was married to a Christian princess of the 
ikMise of Meroveus. The king and his nobles embraced the 
bew faith, which was gradually extended to the other kin^- 
hms into which the Anglo-Saxons had partitioned the island. 
It is a remarkable feature in the character and piety of the 
Inglo-^axon princes, that continually the world was edified 
k the aght of one of them quitting his throne, and all the 
gmps and cares of royalty, and retiring to pass the evening 
t his days in the shade of a monastery, or in the holy city 
t the supreme pontifil 
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Italy. 

AMono other practices of the ancient heathenism which 
d gradually crqit into the church of Christ, was that of the 
Btahip of images. When Leo, the Isaurub, mounted the 
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imperial thnme, either guidod by tmnaa, or by e&rly prgn- 
dices, he warmlj eapouaed the side of the IconoclBsts, iirtofe- 
breakert, who opposed their worship, and ti council asseinbted 
at Constantinople pronounced it to be heretical. When the im- 

. D, peti&l edict arrived in Italy, obedience to it waa refused ; and, 

7Sa at lie eihortation of Pope Gregory IL, all Italy, save Naplea, 
rose in arms to oppoae ijie prtmue emperor: his troops weit 
massacred when they landed in that country ; and the pope, 
in the plenitude of his power, waa about to direct the election 
of a new emperor. 

The authority of the Byzantine emperors in Rome ins 
little more than nominal : the city had nearly returned to ils ' 
republican form ; the bishop was considered as the flnt : 
magistrate; and thus the temporal power of the popeawas ^ 
fbanded on the best of grounds, the free choice of the people, ; 
A series of able, enterprising. Bad dignified ponti^ the three i 
Gregnriea, Zachary, Stephen, Paul, firmly establi^ed this 
sacerdotal dominion. 

Liitpiand, king of the Lctnbarda, took Ravenna, and men 
aced Rome. This prince aimed at uniting all Italy under on 
sovereign ; but the policy of the popes, and the resistance o 
the princes and slates, prevented the execution of his designs. 

744. The iron ciown passed, ailer the death of bis nephew md 
successor Hildebrand, to Rachis duke of Friuli, who ahorll; 
after, with his wiie and daughter, abandoned the cares « 

74a. royalty, and retired to the monastery of Monte Caaina The 
choice of the nation fell on his brother Aatoltb (Aiatulf). Thia 
prince made the final conquest of the exarchate of Ravenna, 
and summoned Rome to acknowledge hie aoverei^ty. The 
pride of Rome and the pope disdainod submission ; but thnr 
strength was unequal to the conflict : they turned their eyea 
tor aid beyond the Alps ; and Stephen ILL in person croesed 
those mountains to implore the compassion of the pious Franks 
and of Pepin, the illustrious eon of Charles Martel. He im- 
plored not in vain : an army, led by Pepin in person, entered 
Italy, and Astolfb swore to respect the possessions of tie 
church ; but hardly was Pepin gone, when the Lombard ferg<i> 
his vow. Pepin was again caUed ml, and Astolfo was again 

756. reduced to submission. 

Astolfb was succeeded by Dedderius, duke of Tuscany. 
fUling into a dispute about their frontiers with pope Hadrian 
n., the latter called on his powerfidi ally, Charlemagne, son 
rf Pepin : the passes of the Alps were betrayed, the VMBah 
fell off, the Lombard king- waa shut up in Pavia, his capital, 
his valiant son Adelgis vainly implored, in person, aid at Bj> 

T7i. zantimn. After a siege of two yeara, treachery gave Paw 
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to the French, and Lombardy became a part of the empire of ^. ^i. 
the son of Pepm. A grateful pope (Leo) crowned the IViBnch 800. 
monarch emperor of the West Rome did homage to his 
power: the duke of Benevento, whose duchy embraced the 
modem kingdom of Naples, acknowledged himself his vasml ; 
the Venetiims, who, since the days of Attila, had dwelt in 
their isles and lagunes, revered his authority. 

The Lombards retained their laws and usages ; each person 
and each district of Italy was governed by local or adopted 
laws. The ^eat cities were governed by dukes, aided by a 
council of bishops, abbots, counts, knights, and gentlemen. 
The pope exercised at Rome the power posses^ by the 
dukes in the other cities. He was chosen by the clergy and 
people, and the choice confirmed by the emperor. 

'Empire of Charlemagne, 

On the death of Charles Martel the kingdom of the Franks 
was thrown into some confusion. The German provinces 
armed in favor of his son Gryj^ ag^nst his brothers Carlo- 
man and Pepin. The latter were victorious in the contest, 
and an end'was put to the duchy of Allemannia. Chilperic 
occupied the seat of Clovis ; the power of the monarchy was 
wielded by Pepin. Pope Zachary pronounced that it was 
lawful for the title to follow the power ; and at Soissons, 
where, 266 yeoxs before, the empire of the Franks had been 
founded by Clovis, his last descendant was ^rmally deposed 
in an a^ssembly of the nation, and sent to end his days in a 752. 
convent, and Pepin crowned in his place. The new monarch 
quickly destroyed his brother Carloman, and humbled the 
peat His chief exploits were against the Lombards in de- 768. 
lence of the popes. At his death he divided his dominions be- 
tween his auDB Charles and Carloman. The latter lived but 
three years^ and suspicion of having hastened his end fell 
upon his brother. 771 

Charles, afterwards called Charlemagne, or Charles the 
Great, early in his reign overturned the Mngdom of the Lom- 
Wds. During thirty years he carried on an obstinate war 
agfainst the Saxons, on whom he sought to impose his yoke 
and Christianity. Headed by Wittikind, a second Arminius, 
the gallant nation resisted with vigor and perseverance. Gott- 
£ied, king of Denmark, aided and gave refuge to them ; but 
the Obotrites of Mecklenburg joined the Franks, and Witti- 
kind and his people were at last forced to receive the religion 
and the law of Charlemagne. Several abandoned their coun- 
try and took refuge in Denmark, whence their descendants 
Qoited wi^ the Northmen issued, and avenged the blood of 
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their iathera on the descendants of their oppressors. In Spain, 
Charles appeared as the ally of the emir of Zaragoza, and » 
tablidied the Spanish March, extending from the Elm> to the 
Pyrenees. Barcelona was the residence of the French go?> 
emOT. In Germany, he extended the French dominion to the 
EUhe, and added ue kingdom of Bohemia to the Gennanic 
body. A conflict of eight jears against the Avars of Pan- 
nonia gave him the possession of that coontry. His empire 
thus extended from the Ebro to the Elbe, fhxaa the ocean to 
the Vistula, and the Teyss and Save. The duke of Bene- 
yento acknowledged his supremacy; the king of England 
was his friend ; the Christian princes of Spain regarded him 
as a natron. Haroon-er-Rasheed honored him by gifts as an 
equal. Master of two-thirds of the Western Roman empire, 
he was crowned emperor of the Romans by Leo, on the fea* 
tival of Christmas, A. D. 800, in the sacred temple of St 
Peter. His dynasty, called the Carlovinffian, from Charles 
Martel, formed the second in France. Aner a long and vie- 
X.D. torious rei^ he left his empire, which he had widely ei« 
814. tended, and to which he had given a code of laws, to hs 
son liouis the Debonair. 

Feudal System, 

As France was the chief seat of this celebrated system, the 
present period seems not unsuitable for giving a slight viev 
of it 

The Franks, like the Burgundians, Lombards, and othen 
of the barbarous nations^ carried their original Germanic 
ideas with them into the countries they conquered. The land 
was divided into a number of districts, over each of which 
was a count to administer justice and collect the revenue ia 
peace, to lead the military contingent in war. Several of 
these counties were under a duke. These offices were on* 
ginally precarious, but gradually became hereditary in fiuni* 
Bes, and the foundation of power and independence. 

At the conquest, the lands which had been seized were 
distributed into portions, according to the rank of the occo* 
pant That of the king was considerable, and those of the 
principal officers proportionably large. These lands weie 
allodial, held in propriety on the sole condition of serving in 
the defence of the country. The owner of three maiuf* w«* 
obliged to serve in person ; where there were three possessotf 
of smgle mansi, one served, the others contributed to eqoip 

* A maium contained twelv* jagera of lanrl Duemnge, 
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him. All served at their own expense, and the period of sef* 
vice was limited. 

Of the Romans, or origuwl inhabitants, some retained theif 
lands in propriety ; others farmed those of the Franks. They 
were governed by their own laws. But the Pranks stood 
higher m the eye of the law, and the WeregUd, or compoeip 
tion for homicide, was always much greater in the cafl^ of a 
Frank than of a Roman. 

The demesne lands of the crown were very extensive. 
They were the private estate of the sovereign, whence he 
was to support his dignity. Portions of these lands were 
frequently granted by the kings to favorites, under the name 
of benefices, under the usual condition of military service, 
which service appears to have differed from that of the allo- 
dial proprietors in this, that that of the latter was rather n«- 
tional, that of the former rather due to the monarch perton^ 
ally. These benefices were granted for life, and then re- 
turned to the crown ; but the son of the beneficiary was gen- 
erally continued in his benefice, and under the feeble IM&ro- 
vingians the benefices mostly became hereditary. The hold- 
ers of hereditary benefices now began to bestow portions of 
their benefices on others to hold of Siemselves, under a simi- 
lar tenure of military service. This practice, called sub4n^ 
feudation, spread greatly after the death of Charlemagne, 
and we have here the germ of the whole feudal system, with 
its burdens and obligations. 

The dukes, counts, and marquisses, or margraves, who 
guarded the marches or frontiers, gradually encroached oa 
the royal dignity. They made their dignities hereditary; 
they sought to appropriate to themselves the crown, lands 
within their jurisdiction ; they oppressed the free proprietors. 
These last were hitherto the strength of the state, and shared 
in the legislature, owing no duty but military service against 
the public enemy. They now were exposed without protec- 
tion to the tyranny of the count or duke. The protection of a 
powerful man was the only security ; the allodial lands were 
surrendered and received back as feudal; their owner ac- 
knowledged himself the vassal of a suzerain, and took on him 
the feudal obligations. 

These obligations were mutual, as those between patrcms 
and clients at Rome : the vassal was bound to follow his lord 
to war during a limited period, usually forty days, and that 
even against a superior lord or the king ; he was not to di- 
vulge his lord's counsel, to injure his person or fortune, or the 
honor of his family^ In battle he was to give his horse to his 
lord if dismounted, to give himself as a hostage for him if 

O 
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against the image worship ; the evil had come to too great a 
head. His son and son-in-law possessed the throne hut three a. d. 
years. A soldier, Leo Bardanes, next ascended the throne ; 613. 
but court intrigues and monkish arts impeded his judicious 
policy. His successor, Michael of Amorium, was feeble and 
unfortunate. 

The external enemies of the empire during this period 
were the Arabs under the Abbasmde khaliis, who ravaged 
Lesser Asia, and the Bulgarians, a Slavonian tribe, who ad- 
vanced soulliwards towards the Adriatic, where they subse- 
quently occupied Dalmatia. They were now on the southern 
bank of the Danube, in the country named from them. The 
emperor Nicephorus lost his life in a battle with this nation. 810 

The Abbasside Khtdifs. 

The house of Ommiyah fidled in gaining the afj^tions of 
its subjects. The fiumly of the prophet was esteemed best 
entitled to his throne and pulpit Of the line of Hashem, the 
I^temites, or descendants of Ali by Fatema, the daughter of 
the prophet, had the prior claim ; but the^ were wanting in 74& 
courage or talent The Abbaasides, the ramily of the proph- 
et's uncle, Abbas, were numerous, prudent, and united : their 
partisans were chiefly in Persia, where Aboo Moslem, their 
chief support, first gave them dominion by the conquest of 
Khorassan. Persia was from east to west a perpetual scene 
of conflict between the rival parties of the white and the blacky 
IS they were sljled, from the colors of their ensi2n& The 
Ommiyades unmrled the white banner of the projmet ; their 
rivals displayed the opposite hue. Ibrahim, the chief of the 
liouse of Abbas, was waylaid on his ^ilgrima^e to Mecca by 
the troops of Damascus, and he expired in me dungeons of 
Haran : his brothers, Saffidi and Ahnansor, escaped to Cufa. 
SaffiQi was there proclaimed khalif Mervan H., the Ommi- 
yade khalif, collected a large army, and met the host of Saffidi 
€n the banks of the Zab. The Abbasside troops were least 
in number ; but fortune fiivored them. Mervan fled to Egjrpt ; 
tad in another engagement at Busir, on the bankarof the Nile, 
he lost both life and empire. 750 

The unfortunate race of Ommiyah was now sought out 
•nd slaughtered. One youth alone, Abd-er-ralmian, escaped 
flie perquisitions of the Abbassides, and he fled to Africa. He 
Was invited over to Spain by the friends and servants of his 
bouse. The governor, Yussu^ was forced to yield to his arms; 75& 
bd from the city of Cordova the sceptre of the Ommiyades 
Ned during 283 years over the eight provinces into which 
Bpain was divided. 
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After a flhort reign, Saffiih was succeeded by his brother 
AlmanBor. The royal residence had at first been Medina: 
Ali transferred it to Cufii; and Moawiyah to Damascus. Per- 
sia was the chief seat of the Abbasside power ; and Almansor 
A. D. laid, on the eastern bank of the Tigris, the foundations of 
762. Bagdad, the royal seat of his posterity for five hundred years. 
The arms of Almansor were successfiil against the nomades 
of Toorkistan; but his expedition against the Ommiyade khalif 
of Spain encountered only disgrace and defeat 

The Greeks had taken advantage of the civil dissensions 
of the Moslems to recover a portion of their dominions. Mo- 
hadi, the successor of Almansor, retaliated during the reign 
of Irene and her son. Haroon, his second son, at the head 
of 95,000 Persians and Arabs, invaded Leaser Asia ; and from 
the heights of Scutari, within view of the imperial city, dic- 
tated the terms of an ignominious peace. 
781. Five years after this war, Haroon-er-Rasheed, or the Just^ 
ascended the throne of his &ther and his elder brother. Du- 
ring a reign of twenty-three years, this active prince eight 
times invaded the Grecian territories. In vain the emperor 
Nicephorus sent haughty defiances and denials of tribute; 
in vam he assembled large armies : his troops fled in dismay 
before the disciplined bands of the commander of the fidthfiil; 
and the Byzantine gold was annually poured into the treasury 
of Bagdad. The memory of Haroon is renowned alike in 
both the EauBt and West, as the hero of history and tale ; bat 
it is indelibly stained by the slaughter of the princely and 
guiltless Barmecides. 
804. On his death his throne was disputed by his three sonsi 
and, in the civil conflict, Al-Mamoon, the son of the filthy 
slave of the kitchen, triumphed over the issue of the haugh^ 
Zobeide. The memory of this prince is dear to literature 
and science, of which he was tiie zealous patron ; and his 
peacefiil acquisitions eclipse the martial deeds of his fiither. 
Under the first khalif and the house of Ommiyah, r» 
literature was attended to but the Koran and their native p(h 
etry. Almansor began to encourage the acquisition of fbreiga 
literature : it was ^so patronized by Haroon ; but Al-Mamoos 
hx outstripped all his predecessors in its cultivation. At 
command, his agents and his ambassadors collected the 
works of Grecian science, and his translators gave them 
Arabic dress. The astronomy of Ptolemy, the medicine 
Galen, the metaphysics of Aristotle, were read and conmaien 
on in the language of Arabia. The Ommiyade khali& 
Cordova, the l^temites of Africa, vied with those of Bagdi 
in the collecting of books, and the encouragement of efcienceti 
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and from the schools established by them proceeded chiefly 
the medicine, physics, and metaphysics of Europe during the 
middle ages. But the poets, the orators, and the historians 
of the Grecian republics, never learned to speak the language 
of Mohammedan despotism. ^ ^^ 

In the reign of Ai-Mamoon, Crete and Sicily were con- &2Z. 
qoered by the Moslems. A piratical fleet of ten or twenty 
galleys from Andalusia entered Alexandria at the solicitation 
of a rebellious fiiction. They spared neither friends nor fi)es ; 
they pillaged the city, and it required the forces and the pres- 
ence of the khalif Al-Mamoon to expel them. They ravaged 
the islands to the Hellespont The fertility and riches of 
Crete attracted them : they invaded it witii forty galleys. 
They entered and pillaged the country ; but as they returned 
to their vessels, they found them in names by the orders of 
their chie( who exhorted them to seize and keep the fertile 
land. They obeyed from necessity, the island submitted, and 
ibr 138 years their depredations harassed the eastern em- 
pire. 

A youth had stolen a nun from a cloister in Sicily. He was 827. 
aentenced to the loss of his ton^e. He fled to Africa, and 
exhorted the Arabs to invade his country. They landed, in 
number, 700 horse, and 10,000 fiwt They were repulsed be- 
fore the walls of Syracuse, and reduced to great straits, when 
they received a reinforcement from Spain. The western part 
of the island was quickly reduced, and Palermo became the 
Saracenic capital. Fifty years elapsed before Syracuse sub- 878i 
nutted, after a siege worthy of her old renown. The Gre- 
' cian language and religion were eradicated throughout the 
idand. From the ports of Sicily and Africa the Mohanune- 
dan fleets issued to ravage and pillage the cities and prov- 
inces of Italy. 

While the Arabs were engaged in the conquest of Sicily, 846. 
one of their fleets entered the Tiber, and the Moslems plun- 
-Jiered the temples of St Peter and St Paul. Fortunately 
ibr the Romans, their pope died, and Leo IV., a man of the 
ttd Roman spirit, was chosen to succeed. By his care the 
city was fortified, and an alliance formed with Gaieta, Na- 
ples, and Salerno. Soon after, a large fleet of Saracens came 
from Africa, and cast anchor before the Tiber. The allies of 849. 
Ihe pope soon appeared ; the engagement commenced, and a 
[empest finally decided it in favor of the Christians. The 
hracen fleet v^^as utterly destroyed, and those who escaped 
10 shore were slaughtered, or reduced to slavery. 

02 
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CHAP. IV. 

DX880LVTION OF THE ORKAT KMPIRXS OF THE EAST AND WEST. 

Empire of Charlemagne, 

814 CHAXUEKAom was succeeded in his dominions by his son 
Louis the Debonair, or good-natured. His eldest son, Pepin, 
had died before him, leaving an illegitimate son, Bernard, who 
retained the kingdom of Italy, which his father had held. Ref- 

817. belling against ms uncle, he was sentenced to the loss of his 
eyes, which caused his death. Louis associated his eldest 
son, Lothaire, in the empire, and conferred Bavaria and Aqui- 
taine on his two other sons ; but having had a son, Charles, 
by his second wife, Judith of Bavaria, he was naturally anxious 
to provide for him also. This could only be done at the ex- 
pense of Lothaire and his brothers. They rose in rebellion, 
and deposed their father : their discord caused his restoration. 

840. At his death, all his sons were in arms against each other. 
A bloody battle at Fontenoy, in Auxerre, forced them to come 
to an agreement, and the empire was, by the treaty of Ye^ 
dun, divided among them. 

84a In this partition, Lothaire got Italy, Provence, and the 
country running along the Rhine, afterwards called Lorraine. 
Louis nad all the German dominions eastward of the territo- 
ries of Lothaire; and Charles, sumamed the Bald, bad 
France. Pepin, their nephew, had Aquitaine, which his father 
had held : of this he was afterwards robbed by his uncle 
Charlea 

855. ' Lothaire, filled with remorse for his rebellions a^;ainst his 
father, retired to a convent His three sons took arms to di- 

859. vide their inheritance. By the treaty of Orfoe (in the Vaudois,) 
Louis got the crown of the Ceesars, Italy, and Rhsetia ; Lo- 
thaire II., Burgundy, ALaatia, and Lorraine ; Charles had 
Provence. 

86a Lothaire 11. dying the victim of a lawless amour, without 
legitimate issue, his two uncles made a treatv of partition of 
his dominions, which was finally decided in mvor of the king 

879. of Germany. Lothaire TL had already divided with hS 

863. brother, Louis II., the dominions of Charles of Provence, who 

875. had died without heirs ; and on the death of Louis 11. Rhaetia 
came to the king of Germany ; but his younger brother, the 
king of France, contrived to make himself master of Italy 
and the imperial crown. 

876. The two brothers soon died. Louis the Stammerer suc- 
ceeded his fiither, Charles the Bald; but followed him to the 
tomb within half a year after his accession. The legitimacy 
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of his children was douhted ; and in a council of Bur^undiaa 
bishops, held at Geneva, the sovereignty of that country waa 
offered to Boson, who was married to Imogene, daughter of a. j^ 
Louis IL, and he was crowned king of Burgundy by the 879. 
archbishop at I^ons. 

Charles the Fat, the son of Louis of Germany, united Italy 880. 
to his German dominions ; and on the death of the elder sons 
of Louis the Stammerer, and the minority of their brother 
Charles the Simple, he was made king of France, and Boscmi 
received his kingdom of him as a fief The empire was now 
once more under one head ; but Charles becoming deranged, 
he was deposed, and the unity of the empire of the Fruiks 888. 
dissolved n>r ever. 

. The German dominions of Charles were taken possession 
of by Arnulf, the illegitimate son of his brother Carloman, a 
prince deeply imbued with the best spirit of the Carlovingi- 
ans; but he died, leaving a son of only seven years. Eudes, 
count of Paris, which he had gallantly defended against the 
Normans, was chosen king of France ; but on his death it 
came to the rightful but incapable heir, Charles the Simple. 
After the deaSi of Boson, two kings reigned in Burgundy ; 
his son Louis, and Rodolph, son of tiie powerful Count Con- 
rad, and that kingdom was divided, never to be reunited. In 
Italy, Widen, duke of Spoleto, and Berenger, duke of Friuli, 
contended with each other for the restoration of the kingdom 
of ^e Lombards, and discord and turbulence agitated the 
whole country. 

Such was the internal state of the empire of Charlemagne 
at the close of the ninth century : externally it was hara^ed 
by the Arabs, the Hungarians, and the Northmen. 

The Hungarians, 

Beyond the Ural mountains a tribe of Turks, it is thought, 
had intermixed with the Finns, the original race of Northern 
Asia and Europe. Pressed on from the East by other tribes 
set in motion by war or want, they broke up their camps, and 
advanced towards the West They forced their way through 
the Russian tribes, penetrated the passes of Mount Erapak, 
and spread themselves over Pannonia, their future country. 
They called and still call themselves Majars : by the Euro- 
peans they were termed Turks and Hungarians. Their gov- 
ernment had been hitherto administered by a council of Voi- 
vodes, or hereditary chiefe ; they now chose a sovereign in 
the person of Almus, the &ther of Arpad. 

"riie empire of Charlemagne had extended to Transylva- 
nia. The king of the Moravians, who dwelt in western 
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Hungary, refused obedience to Amulf, king of Germany, 
and even invaded his dominions. Unable to reduce him, 
A. D. Amulf invited the aid of the Hungarians, and the Moravian 
340. prince was speedily humbled. .Ajnulf being succeeded by 
his infant son Louis IV., all restraint, which gratitude or fear 
had laid on the Hun^ians, was removed. They rushed 
into and wasted Bavana, overthrew the Christians at Augs- 
burg, swept over Swabia and Franccxiia, eroread to the Baltic, 
and laid the city of Bremen in ashes. During a period <^ 
more than thirty years Grermany paid tribute to tiiese bar- 
banana 

The Hungarians passed the Rhioe, and ravaged southern 
France to the Pyrenees. Italy attracted them : they encamp- 
ed on the Brenta; but, dreading the strength of the country, 
tiiey asked permission to retire. The king of Italy, Beren- 
ger, proudly refused, and the lives oi 20,000 men were the 
penalty of his rashness. Pavia was soon in flames, and all 
Italy, to the point of Reggio, was ravaged. The Bul^ians, 
a Slavonic tribe, had been converted to Christianity, and 
they formed the north-western barrier of the eastern empire. 
Their resistance was overcome, and the rapid bands of the 
Hungarians were soon seen before the gates of Constantino- 
ple. By arts and presents they were induced to retire. 

The ravages of the Hungarians extended through a period 
of nearly haSf a century (889 — ^934). The valor of the Saxon 
princes, Henry the Fowler and his son Otho the Great, at 
length delivered Europe from them. 

Tftc Northmen. 

Scandinavia had been originally peopled by the Finnic 
race. In very remote ages t£e Goths, whose primitive seat 
was, probably, the great central mountain-range of Asia, had 
penetrated thither, and expelled the less warlike Finns. We 
have already seen them recross the Baltic, and eventually 
establish themselves in Spain and Italy. Everywhere they 
appear as conquerors. In Scandinavia they were generally 
divided into small independent states: their land was poor; 
they had little agriculture and less trade to occupy them : ' 
they loved war, were bold mariners, and early began to com- 
mit depredations on each other and on strangers. 

In this period, Gorm the Old in Denmark and Harold Fair- 
hair in Norway had reduced several of the independent 
chieftains of these countries, and established their respective 
monarchies. Several of the high-spirited regvli scorned to 
own as masters those whom they had regarded as equals ; 
they embarked in their ships, sought and colonized the dreary 
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shores of Iceland or the Feroe, Shetland, and Orkney islands, 
whence they annually ravaged the coasts of their forsaken 
country. By these and by the younger sons of the Yarls 
(earls) of the north, piracy was gradually committed on a 
more extensive scale than hitherto : the coasts of England 
and France were now richer and more inviting, and annually 
the fleets of the Northmen spread desolationtuong them. 

Towards the time of Charlemagne their depredations on 
these countries had begun. The date of their appearance 
in England is the year 787, and shortly afterwards, tiiey rav- 
aged Sie coast of France. During the reign df Louis they 
were more frequent in their visits. The unsettled state of 
the country in the reign of Charles the Bald &voring tiiem, 
they grew more bold, sailed up the navigable rivers, and 
plundered the interior. In 872 they pillaged Anglers ; in 
888 they laid siege to Paris, which, but for the eSbrta of 
Gosselin, the bishop, and Eudes, the count of that city, would 
have been their prev. But the number and boldness of their 
invasions continually increasing, Charles the Simple was 
Anally forced to cede to Rolf, or Rollo, one of their leaders, a. dw 
the large province since called from them Normandy. This 918. 
was a wise measure, for Rolf and his subjects embraced the 
Christian religion, and guarded the kingdom from &rther in- 
vasion. 

In England, where they were called Danes, they harassed 
the coasts in a similar manner, and gradually formed penna^ 
nent settlements. Even the great Alfred was obliged to yield 
to them the kingdoms of Northumbria and East Anglia, and 
at length they placed monarchs of their nation on the throne 
of England. 

But the Northmen also extended their name and their 
power eastwards. The coasts of the Baltic were among the 
scenes of their depredations ; and the Russians, a Slavonian 
tribe, who had subdued the original natives of its eastern 
shores, admired and feared them. As allies they employed 
them in their wars against the tribes of the interior. These 
Varangians, as they were called, like their Anglo-Saxon 862. 
brethren, made themselves masters of the people that invited 
their aid, and Ruric, one of their chiefs, established a dynasty 
which endured for seven hundred years. The house of Ru- 
ric, at first depending on the arms of the Varangians for sup- 
port and safety, new adventurers continually flocked to them, 
and were rewarded by grants of lands and subjects; but 
when they felt themselves firmly seated, they found they 
could dispense with these expensive auxiliaries, and Vladimir 
I. recommended to them the service of the Greek emperors, 
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ajsi more profitable. They followed his advice, and from that 
period till the end of the empire, the Varangians were the 
faithful guards of the throne of the Byzantine Cssar& 

France. 

The power and authority of the Carlovin^an princes con- 
tinually decreased. France was now divided among several 
dukes and comits, who, though acknowledging themselves 
vassals of the crown, exercised all the rights of independent 
sovereigns. Louis IV. and Lothaire, the successors of Charles 
the Simple, though of more energetic character, were unable 
to restore tJie royal dignity ; and on the death of Louis V., a 
feeble youth, though fis uncle Charles duke of Lorraine was 
heir, Hugh Capet, son of Hugh duke of France, Orleans, and 
Burgundy, and descended from Eudes and Robert the Strong, 
who had defended Paris from the Northmen, had himself 
A. n. crowned king at Rheims, and when Charles of Lorraine came 
967. in arms to claim his right, he met with defeat and captivity. 
Thus, after a period of 235 years from the deposition of 
Chilperic (752) to the coronation of Hugh Capet (967), the 
Carlovingian, like the Merovingian dynasty, expired by its 
own feemeness. Would it not appear that great families, like 
fruit-trees, become with time effete, and incapable of pro- 
ducing the similitude of those powers to which they owed 
their original elevation ? So little reason is there to be proud 
of a long line of noble ancestry ! 

Hug^ though king of France, was in reality only master 
of his own demesnes, and feudal superior of the great vassab 
of the crown. Even this superiority was not acknowledged 
south of the Loire, and in his own fiefs of Paris and Orle 
which by his accession were regarded as reunited to 
crown, he and his successors were frequently defied 
made war on by their refractory barons. He used the pre* 
caution of gettii^g his son Robert crowned during his owftj 
lifetime, a plan which was followed by his two successoi^'f 
Robert and Henry L Under the reign of Philip I. 
monarchy was grown sufficiently strong to dispense with 
custom. 

Germany — Houte of Saxony. 

On the death of Louis, son of Amulf, the German branch 
of the Carlovingians was extinct Charles the Simple, king 
of France, was doubtless of that race ; but the present situa- 
tion of Germany demanded a sovereign of more energetic 
character. The Germans were divided into ^ve national; 
Franks, Swabians, Bavarians, Saxons, Lorrainer& These 
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nations met to appoint a successor, and the choice of the as- a. i> 
sembly fell upon Conrad of Franconia, descended through 911. 
females from Charlemagne. 

Conrad did not long enjoy his dignity. Feeling the neces- 
sity there was for the sceptre heing grasped by a vigorous 
hand, he sought not to perpetuate it in his own family ; but 
when dying, he recommended, instead of his brother, Henry 
duke of Saxony^ also descended on the female side from 
, Charlemagne, to the choice of the electors. -^^ 

Henry, snmamed the Fowler, was son of Otho, who had 91* 
^ ledaced Thuringia, and extended his dominion to the Elbe. 
This able and politic prince was at first obliged to continue 
the tribute to the Hungarians ; but he surrounded the hitherto 
open towns and villages with walls and ditches, obliged eveiy 
tenth man in each district to reside in them, gave them privi- 
leges, and encouraged industry and arts of every kind : the 
courts of justice were held in them, and they were the de- 
positories of a third of the produce of the lands of the district 
He established the march of Meissen against the Slaves, and 
erected bishoprics there for their conversion. Thus prepared, 
when the years of truce with the Hungarians were expired ; 
he suffered them to come with arms to demand tribute ; and 
he rose from his bed of sickness to meet them, and drove 934. 
them out of his dominions with slaughter. 

On the death of Henry, the princes and people assembled 936. 
at Aachin, and elected his son Otho, deservedly styled the 
I Great It being a principle of the German empire, that an 
Qnperor should neither retain a fief nor add one to the domain, 

10 bestowed Saxony on Herman, a brave warrior; but he 

ght to indemnify himself by granting archbishoprics and 

cedoms to his own family ; a policy that availed him but 

le, as they were frequently in rebellion against him. 

In the discord that pervaded Italy at this period, Adelaide, 
ndow of Lothaire, son of Hugh of Provence, who had been 
king of Italy, invoked the aid of Otho against Berenger II., 
[ho had seized on the throne. Otho crossed the Alps, married 

telaide, and Berenger did homage to him for his kingdom. 952. 

ibles afterwards breaking out in that country, OAo, at 

call of Pope John XII., again descended from the Alps, 

deposed Berenger, and was crowned by the Lombarda The 

ilext year he visited Rome, and was there received and 

crowned as Charlemagne had been. But the pope, seeing 

^e power of his ally, sought to raise up enemies against him. 

^Hho sent ambassadors to complain, and at last came himself 

'Rome. The pope fled, and the people swore never to re- 963. 

ive a pope without the consent of Otho and his successors. 
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Thiee days after, tiie emperor in a nasa embly of bishopfi tod 
noUes, had John deposed, and Leo VllL chosen in his place. 
The party of John was, however, still stroiig: the Romans 
rose against the Germans and their friends Otho came i 
third time to Rome: an injured husband had slain John; 
&mine fetced the Romans to surrender ; and thus originated 
the right of the emperor to nominate the pope. 

During the reign of Otho L the Hungarians, assisted W 
dcxnestic faction, penetr^ed to the heart of Flanders. A& 
the ferces of Germany and all the aids of superstition were 
arrayed against this oresdful enemy; and the neighborhood 
^ Q, of Augsburg, which some years before had witnessed their 
9S5. triumph, now beheld the final ruin of the Hungarian might 
974. Otho H, son of Otho the Great, married Theophano, step- 
daughter of the Byzantine emperor, Nicephorus Phocas, 
who made over to him all the imperial rights and claims on 
Lower Italy. Otho was an able prince ; but he had maay 
enemies to contend with, and sometimes endured the mortifi- 
cation of defeat. 
963L Otho in., educated by his mother Theophano, was a prince 
of amiable temper and cultivated mind. He loved to redde 
in Italy ; bat the turbulence of the Romans gave him con- 
tinued uneasiness and occupation. During his minority they 
rebelled against him and the pope ; but when he came of 
age he besieged and took the city. He treated it with se- 
verity, and hung the consul Crescentius, the leader of the 
popular party. 
1002. Otho dying without issue, his kinsman, Henry, duke of 
Bavaria, was elected to the vacant dignity. Henry 11. was 
success^ in his foreign wars. He paj^ed less of his time ii 
Italy than his predecessors had done. With him ended thfl 
1034. Saxon line of emperors. 

Italy, 

The great vassals had in Italy succeeded in making them- 
selves independent Of these the principal were the dukef 
of Benevento, Tuscany, and Spoleto, the marquises of Ivrei) 
Susa, and Friuli: the pope ruled the turbulent Romaas: 
ApuUa and Calabria were governed by the Catapan of tiM 
eastern emperors : the republics of Amalfi and Naples ic* 
knowledged their supremacy ; and Salerno and Capua veK 
under their own princes. 

When the Carlovingian princes had lost their power, thfl 
dukes of Spoleto and Friuli contended for the kingdom olj 
Italy. Berenger of Friuli governed with the title d[ Idng^ 
but amidst continual factions, for thirty-six years. His advtvi 
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saries called in Rudolf II., king of Burpmdy. In a battle 
Berenger defeated him; but in fie pursuit, Soniiace of Spo- a. su 
leto, Rudolfs nephew, fell on him; and Rudolf turning, Be- 923. 
render was defeated, and soon after murdered. Rudolf waa 
now made long of Italy, but did not long enjoy his crown. 
Hugh, count of Provence, who had driven the grandson of 
Boson out of the kingdom of Aries, laid claim to Italy; and, 
sapported by the clergy and the great, he forced Rudolf to 926. 
resign, and accept a part of the kingdom of Aries in exchange. 
Hugh reigned over and oppressed the ndbles of Italy for six- 
teen years. Berenger 11., of the house of Ivrea, succeeded, 
and was nearly as tyrannical ; and, as we have seen, the aid 
of Otho the Great was invoked against his oppression, and 945. 
the German monarchs became kings of Italy. 

Tie dukes of Spoleto and Tuscany generally directed the 
election of the popes. Virtue and piety were little considered 
in the candidates : political motives and female injQuence de- 
cided each election. The infamous Theodora and her daugh- 
ter Marozia disposed of the chair of St Peter at their pleasure : 
mere boys were chosen : sons succeeded their fathers : scanda- 
lonsvices disgraced the heads of the church ; and some sufiered 
shameful deaths. Among the charges against John XII. were 
eeveral which would disgrace the most licentious layman in 
tiie most barbarous age of history. 

The duchy of Benevento had been greatly diminished by 

the formation of the states of Salerno and Capua; and at 

this time the Normans established themselves at Aversa, a 

town given to them by the duke of Naples. The Saracens 

L possessed Sicily, and had settlements in Calabria. 

England, 

Egbert had united all England under one sceptre ; and, in- 82& 

teraal warfare bein^ thus checked, the country might have 

advanced in civilization and the arts of peace ; bat the Danes B32, 

now began to visit the coasts with large fleets, carrying havoc 

) and desolation wherever they appeared. The reigns of his 

saccessors are chieflv marked by their struggles with these 871. 

, formidable foes. When Alfred mounted the throne, they 

\ Were masters of the greater <part of England. This monarch, 

one of the ablest that ever adorned a diadem, spent a great 

; P&rt of his reign in doubtful conflict with them, which ended 

07 the Danes embracing Qiristianity, and Alfred ceding to 

them Northumbria and East Anglia. Peace bein^ restored, 

the wise king turned aU his thoughts to the formation of such 

, institutions and regulations as might increase the power, the 

wealth, and the civilization of his subjects. He estobiMed 

P 
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schools, regulated the police, built ships of war, and encour- 
aged trade and navigation. Three able princes, Edward, 
Athelstan, and Edmund pursued the victories of Alfred : undei 
them the monarchy became coextensive with the present 
England ; and Edgar the Peaceable was the most powerful 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 

The Danes still continued their hostilities. The successon 
of Edgar were feeble, the great subjects intractable, the Danes 
in the kingdom numerous : the custom was introduced of 
buying them of^ and then of employing the Normans against 
them. In the reign of Ethelred IL the savage and &tal mear 
sure of murdering the Danes throughout England was adoptei 
Filled with rage at this base treachery, Sueno, king of Den- 
mark, invaded and conquered the kingdom. His son Canute 
(Knut) was king of both Denmark and England, and he is 
justly placed in the list of great princes. He was succeeded 
by his sons Hardicanute and Harold. On the death of the 
last, the English nation returned to the Anglo-Saxon line, in 
the person of Edward, sumamed the Confessor, an anuaUe 
but feeble prince. 

An injudicious practice had been introduced of giving the 
government of large provinces, the former kingdoms, to par- 
ticular noblemen. Hitherto each shire had been governed by 
its alderman, and the moderate size of a shire prevented its 
governor acquiring any very formidable power. But a man 
who wielded the rorces of such a state as Mercia or Wessez, 
might easily defy his sovereign. Godwin, a man of abOity, 
had gained for himself and his sons the government of seve- 
ral provinces ; and on the death of Edwa^, his son Harold, a 
man of many noble qualities, had himself chosen king by the 
Witena-gemot, or great council of the nation, to the exclu- 
sion of t£e lawiiil heir. He was opposed by his own brother 
Tosti, by the king of Norway, and by a still more jR)rmidaUe 
rival, William duke of Normandy. The former two he van* 
quished : in the battle of Hastings he lost to the latter both 
life and crown. 

Russia. 

Russia under her Scandinavian princes became known to 
Europe. The Russians appeared at Constantinople at first as 
traders, exchanging the furs, hides, bees'-wax and honey of 
the North for the productions and manu&ctures of the em- 
pire. Their cupidity was excited, and they sought to take by 
force the wealth or which they got but scanty supplies Iqr 
trade. Their fleets repeatedly assailed Constantinople, and 
their armies invaded the empire and Bulgaria. Nice^tois 
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fought in vain against them, but the heroic John Zimisces 
vinaicated the honor of the empire and the wrongs of Bulga- 
lia, and the Russian grand-duke Svatoslof and his army, sur- ^. o^ 
rtmnded by the galleys and the legions, was forced to surren- 973. 
der, and retire on honorable terms. 

Olga, the mother of Svatoslof, a princess of mind as mas- 955. 
epline as the Catherines or Elizabeths, had come to Constan- 
tinople and received baptism. At Kiov and Novogorod she 
persisted in her new faith. Her grandson Vladunir, at first a 98a 
zealous votary of the gods of his country, at length embraced 
the relkfion of his grandmother, and a marriage with Anna, 
sister of Theophano, wife of Oliio 11., confirmed him in his 
new ikith. Olga had sought to improve her country: i^e 
made roads, built bridges, and introduced social order. Yladi- 
inir erected schools, opened new sources of trade, had rela- 
tions with foreign courts, was active in the introduction of 
the Christian religion, — ^was, in fiict, the Peter of the tenth 
century. 

Yaroslof, son of Vladimir, was the legislator of Russia. 1015. 
He caused books to be translated from the Greek. He was 
the ally of the German emperors against the Hungarians, 
wd his daughter Anna was married to Henry L of France. 
Alexius Commenus, the Byzantine emperor, sent the impe- 
rial insi^ia to the grandson of Yaroslof, Vladimir Monoma- 
chus, aM Kiov swore always to choose the Tsar firom his 



Constantinople, 

Theophilus, son of Michael the Stammerer, was a vhrtuous 889. 
pince, and an enemy to the images. On his death his widow 
Theodora, like Irene, during the minority of her son Michael 842. 
ni., finally re-establiebed them. Michael was a weak prince ; 
hat Ms uncle Ceesar Bardas administered the empire with 867. 
prudence and ability. Basilius murdered them both, and 
mounted the throne. His government was vigorous and ac- 886. 
tive. His son Leo followed his maxims. The sceptre passed 911. 
to the infant son of Leo, Constantino Porphyrogenitus, under 
whose name first his uncle Alexander and then his mother 
Zoe governed. By perjury Romanus Lacopenus obtained the 919. 
direction of afl&irs ; but he guided them with ability. Con- 
stantine, apparently devoted to books and wine, managed to 
deprive Romanus of his power, and became sole ruler. Ro- 959 
manus IL reigned after him with little credit 

Nicephorus Phocas distinguished himself in war against 
the Persians, the Saracens of Crete, and the Russians. His 
successor, John Zimisces, was the conqueror of the Russian 969 
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1. n. duke Sntoelof. The sons of Roiuinua H, BtHil 0. and Cto- 

975. BtantiQe VUL, reigned in conjunctum, with leputstioo. fissil 
cwDplelely broke uie power of the BulgariajiB, and dying ai^r 

lUti.B leien of Sil}[ fears, lefl Uie sole domiiiion to his lm)thec, 
who left it to hia daughter Zee and her husband, the patriciw 

Ifflf Romanua ArgTrua, a m&n of some ability. Romanus wsa un- 
fortunate in a battle a^inat the Saracens at Aleppo. Tbe 

1034. empress fell in love with a handsome youth. Romanua wu 
murdered, and ber fkrorite raised to the tbroae imder ik 
name of Michael FV. ; but, goaded by remorse, he abandoned 
the palace to shut bim«elf up in a convent. The empt» 

1011. then placed his cousin Uicheel Calaphates oa the Ihioie. 
Finding hi m disobedient to her will, ahe dethroned and blinded 

i043.hiiu, and Iheu gave the dignity to Constantine Mooomt- 
chuB, who bad been her first love, who governed with order 

1051. Mid regularity. On hie death, Theodora, the sister of Zoe 
(now dead) seiied the reigns oT govemment, and held them 

1056. for a short time with no steady imnd. With her ended (lie 
dynasty of Basil L, which had occupied the throne nearly two 
centuiies. 

Michael VL, a soldier, was chosen emperor, and gave we 
among the many examples there are of the unfitness of l 
man for the supreme station who may have been distinguia^ 
in an inierior oae. He was dethroned, and Isaac Ckwienui 

1057. put in his place. Isaac ruled with wisdom, vigor, and justice; 
Dnt bodily infirmity made him retire aAerasbort reign. Con- 

low. stantine Ducas, his successor, was just, but no soldier. Hia 

1068. widow married and raised to the throne Romanus Dit^QeSi 

a man of noble mind and military talent He warred agamsl 

the Seljookian Turks ; but by the treachery of his noblea he 

fell into the hands of the sultan Alp Arslan, bj whom he was 

honorably treated and set at liberty. On his return he found 

V/n. treachery, revolt, and murder awaiting him. Michael VE, 

the Bcoi of Ducas, was weak and incapable ; he was the slave 

of a vicious minister, and he took orders, and attained to dig- 

UrjanilY in the church. Nic^>horus Botoniates was a soldier, tot 

loeL unfit to be emperor. He gave -way to the dynasty of tk 

Cosonenians, with whom a. new state of things commenced. 

Decline of the Arabian Em^re— Africa. 
3B9l The Abbasside khali& had never possessed Spain, b tk 
reign of Haroon-er-Baaheed, Edris, a descendant of Falecoi, 
fled trwn Arabia to the extreme west, and declared his inde- 
pendence. His son. also named Edris, built the city of fte, 
the capital of a state which sotai became populous and Aour- 
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During the reign of Edris 11. of Fez, IbraMm, the son of a. 0, 
Aglab, governor of Cairoan, one of the lieutenants of Haioon- 805. 
er-Rasheed, establi^ed an independent dominion in the an- 
cient territory of Carthage, of which Tunis became the capital. 

About a century later, Mahadee Obeid Allah, a real or pre-^90& 
tended descendant of Fatema, founded a state on the coast of 
A&ica, of which the city of Mahadiah, built hy him on a pen- 
insula, running out into the Mediterranean, was the capitd. 
He made war on and defeated both the Aglabites and the 
Edrisites, whose kingdoms lay to the west of his, and added 
their territories to those he already possessed. 

Moez-ladm-Allah, the grea1>-grandson of Mahadee, had 969. 
wells sunk in the desert, am then marched an army to Egypt, 
which had ceased to obey the khali&. He took possession of 
that country with little opposition, where he founded the city 
of Cairo (Al Cahira) henceforth its capital. His reign was 
one of mildness and gentleness. Armies conducted by skilfid 
and victorious generals conquered Syria, and Damascus and 
Jerusalem were among- the cities which obeyed the khaJif of 
Egypt, whose dynasty — the Fatemite — ^ruled for two centu- * 
ties from the Euphrates to the deserts of Cairoan. 

Moez, aware of the impossibility of retaining, distant prov- 971. 
inces, separated by sandy deserts from the seat of govem- 
ment, wisely abandoned all thoughts of seeking to retain his 
conquests on the north-western coast of Africa. He therefore 
gave up to Yoossef Belkin, the son of Zeiri, the western con- 
quests of Mahadee. Zeiri was of a noble Arab &mily, and 
had headed a troop of warriors, who were solely devoted to 
him. His dynasty — ^tfie Zeirides — ^reigned till 1148 over the 
north-western coast durin? 177 years. 

A prophet, named Abdellah, rose among the tribes subject 1056. 
to the Zeirides. He taught Islam in greater purity. His 
followers became numerous. Under the- command of Aboo 
Bekr, son of Omar, they took arms to spread the faith, and 
carried on successful wars against the princes of Fez, Tan- 
giers, and the other states. Yoossef, the successor of Aboo 
Bekr, founded Morocco at some springs of water, and it be- 
came during his lifetime the capital of a state reaching to the 1069. 
Straits of Gibraltar. Almoravites was the appellation of the 
fcllowers of Abdallah: they led a pastoral life, and their 
princes Yoossef and his successors were both powerful and 
peaceable. 

Decline of the Arabian Empire — Asia. 

Thus were Spain, Africa, and Syria lost to the house of 
Abbas, and at the same time their eastern possessions were 
rapidly reduced in extent 

P2 
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^ Q^ Tiber* an aUe genera], had esaentially served Mamoen in 

813. the eontest with & brother. He was diaoussed nx hononikle 
exile to command in the province of Khctfassan ; but here be 
made himself indepead^t, and his descendant^ the Taher- 
ites, to the fourth generation, governed that {vovinee with 
wii^d(»B and justice. 

878. The Tajierite djmasty was overthrown by the Suffiire^, 
founded by Yacoob heaa, Leis, the son of a pewterer in Seistim 
(hence the name Sul&ree,) who abandoned his trade fcv that 
of a robber. An accident gave occasion to his being eoi- 
ployed by the prince of Seistan, in whose service he led an 
anny which he turned against his master, whom he sent pris- 
oner to Bagdad : obtaining in reward the government of that 
province, he gradually made himself master of Khorassan, 
and nearly all Persia. The khalif instigated Ismael Samanee, 
a Turkii^ chief, to seize on Transoxiana. Amer, the brother 
and successor of Yacoob, marched against him ; bat was de- 
feated, taken, and sent to Bagdad, where, after s(Nne years* 
confin^nent, he was put to death. Transoxiana, Bulch, Eho- 
rassaa, and Seistan now formed the dominions of the Sama- 
niansL 

89S. The Arabian princes <^ the tribe of Hamadan made them- 
sdves masters ofj and held for 109 years (892 — ^1001) Meso- 
potamia, with the cities of Mosul and Aleppo. They ware 
extolled by their poets for their beauty and their noble quali- 
ties. Their history presents the usual series of crimes. 

900 The power of the Samanee princes extended over the nortii 
of Persia. The south obeyed the Dilemee, so caUed from 
their native village Dilem, as they were styled Buyah from 
one of their ancestors. A fisher of Dilem, Abul-Shujah-al- 
Bujrah, entered the service of the governor of his native prov- 
ince. Under the conquerra* and successor of that governor, 
All Buyah, the son of Shujah, rose to high military command; 
and he defeated Yacoot, the governor of Isfahan, and gained 
thereby great wealth and reputation. Ali pursued and again 
defeated xacoot, and made himself master of Fars, Kerman, 
Khuzistan, and Irak. He advanced to Bagdad, and obliged 
the khalif to bestow on him the government of Fars and Irak, 
and to make his younger brother Ahmed his vizier ; his sec- 
ond brother Hussun acted under himself 

Ahmed dethroned the khalif, and raised Mothi to his places 
over whom he exercised unlimited authority during his life 
All dying, universally regretted, was succeeded by his brother, 
Hussun, who left his authority to his son* the able and excel- 
lent Azed-e-Dowlat, who united in his person the offices of 
vizier to the khalif and viceroy of Fars and Irak. 
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After the death of Azecl> one of the brightest characters 

1 ittDriental history, the power of the Dilemee gradually de- 
l^ clined. Halunood of Ghizni stripped them of all their pos- 
^ sessions but Fars and EermaiL They retained these and the 

office of Ameer-ul-Omrah (chief of the nobles) conferredon 
\ Ali Buyab, which gave them authority over the country round a. d. 
4 Bagdad, till that capital was taken by Toghrul-beg-Seljookee. 1055. 

;1 Causes of the Decline of the Power of the Khalifs, 

i An obvious cause of the dissolution of the empire of the 

'l\ Arabs was its extent, the consequent distance of several of 

; the provinces from the seat of empire, and the absolute 

. powder with which the lieutenants of a despot must be in- 

J vestedl Hence the assumption of independence was easy, 

3 the means of punishing slight ; no principle of loyalty bind- 

2 ing the subject to the sovereign. Thus Spain was lost at 
J once, Afi-ica speedily afterwards. 

[^ But in the case of the Abbassides there were some particular 
I causes. Like their predecessors, their title was bul. Tlie 
[ descendants of the son-in-law and earliest disciple of the 
prophet were naturally regarded as having a better claim to 
^ the khalifiit than those of any other branch c^ the family. 
, The rights (rf* All's family were still, therefore, openly or 
P secretly maintained by a numerous party. We have seen 
^ how easily Edris, and afterwards Malmdee, founHed empires. 
. The Fatemite khalifs of the latter house always affected to 
, regard themselves as the rightful successors of the pro{)het 
^ These khali& were, it is said, at the head of a secret society, 
^ whose object was the overthrow of the khalifat of Bagdad : 
I Bad its missionaries continually pervaded the dominions of 
, the house of Abbas, making converts to the claims of Ali. 
^ The various sectaries who aimed at private aggrandizement 
', frequently put forward these claims, and thereby attracted 
^ followers. The Ismailites were a sect founded expressly on 
. this principle, and out of them arose the society of the As- 
' sassins, one of the .most dreadful scourges of the East 

Yet the house of Abbas might, perhaps, have retained the 

> empire of Asia, were it not that, like the contemporary Car- 

' k)vingians, the Abbassides gradually degenerated, and fell 

into weakness and incapacity, and at the same time formed a 

pnetorian ^ard. Motassem, the eighth khalif of this family, 

with whom its glory expired, perceiving how the valor and 841 

virtues of the Arabs had decayed, adopted the plan of forming 

t body-gfuard firom the martial hordes of the Turks who dwelt 

beyc«d the Jihon. Their youths, taken in war or purchased 

is slaveSf were trained to arms, and instructed in the prin- 
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ciples of Islam. Motassem collected 50,000 of them around 
his throne at Bagdad. Their tmnultuoos conduct incensed 
the citizens, and ne and they retired to Samara, a city twelve 
leagaes from Bagdad, on the Tigris. Motawakkel, the am 
4. IX of Motassem, was a cruel tyrant: he favored and relied solely 
; 861. on his Turkish guards, ana they murdered him at the insti- 

gation of his son Mostanser, whose remorse for his crime 
I abridged his life. The guards had now felt their own power: 

f their numbers were kept up by regular recruiting in Turkia- 

[ 862. tan : they forced Mosteyoo, uncle of Mostanser, to whom 

f they gave the throne, to surrender to them the right, net 

^ only (? nominating their own commander, but the emir-nl- 

l omra of the empire. They treated the commander of the 

[ faithful with every indignity and insult ; and these unhai^y 

; princes were by tnem l^aten with clubs, dragged by the fee^ 

and exposed almost naked to the burning rays of the sun. 
907. Mohtadi Billah made a bold efibrt to curb them. He seized 
Moones, their commander, one of his ablest generals, and 
when they assailed the palace, flung his head out to them. 
They, however, burst in, and the unhappy khalif expired be- 
neath their feet. His brother and successor Moktader, to 
rid himself of them, placed them, as his best troops, on the 
difierent frontiers, and thereby hastened their becoming in- 
dependent . 
868. A Turkish governor of Egypt, named Tooloon, had some 
time before m^e himself independent. He had, it is said, 
found a large treasure, and thereon raised his power. His 
son and successor Ahmed was the father of the poor, but in- 
exorable in the punishment of crime, and 18,000 persons 
were executed during his reign. The commander of the 
faithful, Motedad, married Cotr-en-neda {Dewdrop) the daugh- 
ter of Ehemeruyah, son of Ahmed, and on her road to Bag- 
. dad, she found each evening a tent splendid, and fumishei 

f as the palace of her fether, prepared for her reception. Ha- 

[ roon, the grandson of Ahmed, fell in defence of his kingdom, 

\ S05. and with him ended the d3riiasty of the Tooloonide& Egypt 

i was reunited to the dominions of the khalif Mohtadi BifiaL 

't But twenty-nine years aflerwajtls another Turk, Akhsheed, 

934. separated it anew, and it never again obeyed the khalifi of 
Bagdad. 

^ The Gasnevides, 

997. Sebuktajee, a slave of a minister of the Samanians, by 
valor and prudence obtained the government of the oily and 
district of Gasna or Ghizni. His son Mahmood g^dually 
extended bis power from the Caspian to the Indus, and the 

I 
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khalif honored him with the title of Sultan, The power of 
Mahmood increased with eastern rapidity. India attracted 
his cupidity : since the days of Seleucus Nicator she had not 
been penetrated to any extent by a foreign conqueror : she 
abounded in treasure ; her people were unwarlike : Mahmood 
and his Moslems poured down on her from her northern fron- 
tier: he reached the Ganges; resistance was ineffectual; all 
submitted. His religious zeal was displayed in the destruc- 
tion of the idols of India, and an incredible treasure rewarded 
his holy warfare. Twelve times did the Gasnevide monarch 
march to the pilhge of this rich and feeble country. 

Spain. 

Family dissensioiis and the revolt of governors diminished 
the power of the dynasty founded b^ Abd-er-rahman, and 
the Christians gradually extended their possessions from -the 
nwuntains to the plain. a. d. 

After a contest of two hundred years a Christian kingdom 914. 
was feunded under Ordono,«pf which Leon was the capital 
The laws of the Goths were re-established ; and this was the 
eonunencement c^ the heroic age of Spain, when she put 
hih every manly virtue, and fought with religious zeal, 
patriotic feeling, and knightly honor. 

A county had been formed at Burgos by Fernando Gon- 933. 
zales. On the &ilure of his posterity it was formed into the 
kingdom (^ Castile in favc^ oi Fernando, son of Sanchez, 1033. 
king of Navarre. This last kingdom had been formed by the 
descendants of the valiant (ja«;on, count Acnor, who had 
(831) crossed the Pyrenees to conquer lands &om the infidels. 
They had also made themselves masters of the fruitful plains 
of Ciatalonia. 

At the time when the empire of the khalifs of Cordova 
was &lling to pieces, almost the entire of the Christian states 
were united under Sanchez of Navarre. But he again separ 
rated them, giving only Navarre to his eldest^ son, leavmg 
Castile to Fernando, who had acquired Leon by marriage, 
and forming in the mountains about the little stream of uie 
Arag(Mi, the kingdom so denominated for his natural son Ra- 
mirez; a kingdom which, by wise laws and able rulers, 
eclipsed all in the Peninsula. 

liemhard, of the fiunily of the dukes of Aquitaine, whom 
Charlemagne had made count of Barcelona, became, in a 864. 
great measure, independent: his son Winfred became com- 
^etely so. Count Raymond Berenger obtained by marriage 1137. 
the kingdom of Aragon. 

All these sovereigns pressed on the Mohammedan emirs. 
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A ]>. who were less united. The latter, unable to withstand, 

1086. called over Yooesef-ben-Takhfin the Almoravide, who had 

just founded the empire of Morocco. He came, repulsed the 

Christians ; and all Spain, south of the mountams of Castile, 

was united under his dominion. 



CHAP. V. 

INCREASE OF THE PAPAL POWBK. 

Italy. -^The Normans. 

After the Normans had embraced Christianity, they be- 
came distinguished for their devotion according to the fashion 
of the times. Of this, pilgrimage formed a principal part; 
and the variety and the dangers of it were pleasing to the 
valiant Normans. On a visit of a number of them to the cav- 

1016. em of Mount Garganus, in Apulia, they were accosted by & 
citizen of Bari, who held out large hopes if they would assist 
in expelling the Greeks from Italy. They consented, and, 
the following year, a large body passed the Alps in small par- 
ties, and united in Apulia. They were unsuccessful agunst 
the Greek troops ; but they kept together, and were employed 
by the neighboring princes in their quarrels. The duke of 

1029. Naples built for them the town of Aversa. Numbers of every 
nation flocked to their standard. Count Rainulf was their 
commander. 

1038. The Saracens had now held Sicily for two centuries. They 
were fallen into disunion, had thrown off their allegiance to 
the king of Tunis : each petty chief aimed at independence. 
The court of Byzantium was always anxious to recover the 
island: the present opportunity seemed favorable. Two- 
brothers of the Sayacens being at enmity, one applied for the. 
aid of the Christians. The Grecian governor of Italy was 
directed to engage the Normans, and five hundred oi thdf 
knights were enrolled. On landing in Sicily, the Saracens < 
were found united ; but nothing could resist Norman valor, 
and thirteen cities and a great part of the island were re- 
duced to the obedience of die emperor. In the division of tiw 
spoil the Normans were unjustly treated, and on their return 

1040. to Italy they invaded Apulia, to indemnify themselvea Their 
whole forces were 700 horse and 500 foot; the imperial 
troops are stated at 60,000 ; yet, in the course of three years, 
the empire retained only the towns of Bari, Otranto, Brundd- 

1043. sium, and Tarentum. The Normans divided their conquests 
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iiito twelve districts, over each of which was a count, one of 
whom, under the title of count of Apulia, presided in their 
couDcils, held in the town of Melfi. The first count of Apulia 
was William of the Iron Arm, equally distinguished in the 
virtues of war and peace. 

The rapacity and injustice of the Normans made them 
bated. The court of Byzantium sought to deliver Italy fiY)m 
them, by inducing them to take a se^ement in Asia, on tiie 
frontiers of Persia; but the wily Normans saw through and 
rejected the imoerial munificence. The Byzantine agent 
Argyrus thus foiled, determined on force, and a league was 
formed between the pope Leo IX. and the emperors of the a. d. 
East and West, against them. The pope travelled to Ger- 1049. 
many to seek aid. Argyrus caused a number of the Normans 
to be assassinated. On the return of the pope, with a small 
band of German auxiliaries, a jforce considerable in number 
was collected. The Normans were deserted by all; they 
could only muster 8000 horse ; they were reduced to great 
straits for want of provisions, were dispirited by famine and 
superstition, and offered to submit The alternative of death 
or exOe was given by the pope : — ^they resolved to die as sol- 
diers^ engaged the enemy, defeated them, and took the pope 
prisoner at Civitella. Tlie warriors knelt and implored his 
forgiveness; the well-meaning pontiff lamented his error: by 1053, 
bis right, derived from the grant of Constantine, he bestowed 
on them their present and future conquests in Apulia and 
Calabria, as a fief of the holy see, which relation the kingdom 
of Naples has ever since retained. 

Tancred de Hauteville, a valvassor of Normandy, had 

twelve sons ; and his patrimony was small : ten of them, at 

various times, CK)6sed the Alps, and joined the Normans in 

Apulia. Robert, sumamed Guiscard, (Wizard?) the fourth 

of them, soon became distinguished. He commanded a di- 

•Tnsion at Civitella, and gained there the prize of valor. His 

three elder brokers, William of the Iron- Arm, Drogo, and 

Humphry, had successively attained to the rank of count of 

Apulia. On the death of the last named, leaving his sons 

nunors, their claims were postponed to those of Robert, and 

be w^s chosen count of Apulia. The pope Nicholas conferred 

on him and his posterity the title of duke of Apulia; but he 106a 

waited till the next campaign had achieved the conquest of 

^ggioand Cosenza, and then he called on his victorious 

troops to confirm what the pope had bestowed. The soldiers 

joyfully hailed him duke, and he henceforth entitled himself 

"iy the grace of God and St Peter duke of Apulia, Calar 

Ua, and hereafter of Sicily." But many years elapsed before 
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he was maater of bU these dominions. The Noimuu wen 
few ; the counts were not attached to hmt, and often conspiKJ 
aeainat him ; the Bona of Hmnphiy aaaerted their claimSi ud 
jotted agsinst him ; the Greeks and Lombards defended tbe 
towns on the sea-coast with sldli and eonrnge, and the No- 
mans were unused to sieges. Twenty yeara were epent in 
eiving his dominiMU the extent of the present Mngdom of 
Naples. 
X, D. The conquest of Sicily wm achieved in the reign of So- 
IU60. bert Gutscard. Roger, the last of the twelve brother^ hiring 
arrived in Apulia, Robert admired, then envied hiB nobte 
qualities, llie Greeks had abandoned Sicily, and its ceo- 
quest was proposed to Roger. With siity fbllowere, he 
crossed the strait, and drove the Saracens to tiie gates of 
Hessma. Thespoils acquiredattracted otheFBtohiBatandari; 
his brother aided ; small bodies of Normans overthrew lirge 
1090. armies of the Moslems ; and at the end of thirty ^eare Roeer, 
with the title of Great Count, was master of the island. Eb 
government was liberal and iudiciona beyond the age. 11k 
Moslems were protected in meir perswis, religion, and prop- 

The ambition of Robert aimed at conquest in the Greek 
empire. His daughter had been betrothed to the son of tlie 
emperor Michael; but the youth had died, and his fiither 
been deposed. Robert affected to be tiie avenger of lus 
friend : a pseudo-Michael appeared at Salerno, and wui ac- 
knowledged bv the wily duke and the able Gregory YE Ad 
army was cculected during two years, and assembled it 
Otranto. R<^rt landed near Vallona, at the head of 3(UII» 
men, of i^iom the kernel were 1300 Norman knights. Sie^ 
was laid to Dnrazzo, which was vigorously defended. Tbt 
Norman fleet suffered from a dreadful stonn ; it was defiatri 
by that of Venice, and a reinforcement was tiirown into Do- 
Rizzo. The able emperor Alexius Coranenus advanced it 
the head of a large army ; the English, who had left Aeir 
country, now enslaved by. the Normans, increased the numlKi 
of the brave Verangians; with them were joined some cat- 

Cies of Latins or Western Europeans ; and the rebels vitc 
fled from Robert, and a body of Turkish bmse, obeyedtkt 
commands of the Grecian emperor. Despair added to Ibt 
conrage of the Normans; the emperor injudiciouslv gave l*t> 
tie ; the trocow of Robert at first yielded ; the Vkran^ut^ 
who occupied the van, improdently advanced too fer, and h- 
posing their flsnks to the Wees of the Norman kni^ts, ttef 
were alaugfitered. The Turks fled, and Alesiua nowM* 
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the battle vns lost On the valor of his own subjects he a. s. 
placed no reliance. lOBl. 

Durazzo was taken by treachery. Robert advanced through 1063. 
Epirus into Thessaly ; but his army was reduced to a third. 
Tne cities of Apulia were in revolt Henry king of Germaqy 
was advancing against him. He passed over to Apulia, leav- 
ing the command of the army to the gallant Bohemcgid, his 
son by his first wife. Bohemond besieged Larissa. Alexius 
collected another army ; various indecisive engagements took 
place ; the counts betrayed and deserted Bohemcmd ; his camp 
was pillaged, and he was forced to evacuate the country, and 
return to his &ther. Meanwhile Henry had entered Rome, 
and created an anti-pope. Gre^oTv was besieged in the 
Vatican : he invoked the aid of his mrman vassal. Robert 1064 
displayed the holy banner ; 6000 horse and 80,000 foot marched 
beneath it to Rome. Henry retired, and Gregory was lib- 
erated. Thus Robert, in the space of three years, had the 
glory of making the emperors ix the East and the West fly 
before him, and of delivering the greatest of the popes from 
captivity. 

Robert prepared again to attack the eastern empire. Alex- 1061 
ios had collected a fleet to oppose him ; the Venetians joined 
their vessels to those of the empire. The Norman troops 
yfeie, however, kmded in safety in Epirus, and then Robert, 
with twenty galleys, sought the allied navv. Three battles 
were fought off Corfii : m the first two the Normans were 
repulsed ; in the third their victory was complete. Winter 
came on. In the spring Robert renewed his operations, in- 
tending to turn his arms against Greece ; but an epidemic 
disease seized him in Ce&lonia, and he died in his tent in the 106&. 
70th year of his age. The army dispersed and retired. Ro- 
bert was succeeded by his second son; Roger Bohemond 
being resfarded as illegitimate, as his father and motiier had 
been wimin the prohibited degrees of kindred : his claims, 
bowever, disturbed the nation till the crusades drew him off 
to Asia. 

Italy — The Popes. 

The pretensions of the popes during this period advanced 
with rapid strides. In their contests with the emperors of 
the house of Franconia they had to rely on the aid of a strong 
party in Grermany, of the great countess Matilda in the nor£ 
I of Italy, and of Uieir Norman vassals in the south. Extent 
[of the papal dominion, and emancipation from the superiority 
of the emperors, were the great objects in view : the daring 
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lofty genius of Gregory VIL almost assured 6e 

md Stephen IX. had adorned the chair by tiieir 
iitues. In the pontificate of Nicholas 11. It wis 
in a synod that the popes were te be choeen bf 
1 bishops (those whose sees were near Rome), cmi 
by the cardinal priests and deacons (minieten of 
the parish churches at Rome) and the people, and then pre- 
sented for confirmation to the emperor. Hildebrand, srcli- 
deucon of Rixne, was the author of this plan, the object of 
which WHS gradually to free the papacy from imperial am- 
trol. On the death of Nicholas he had Alexander IL chosen 
and consecrated without waitin? for the imperial sanction, 
and on the death of Alexander he was himself raised to lie 

entifieate under the title of Gregory VII., yet he refijsed to 
consecrated till he had obtained the empeior'a consent. 

The emperor was Henry IV., a dissolute, arbitrary prince. 
The Saxons were in rebellion agabst him, and the princes 
in general disaffected. Gregory commenced bis attack I7 
excommunicating some of his ministers fiir simony : he then 
published a decree against lay investitures, or the inveiting 
of spiritual persons with the ensigns of their rank by kymen. 
The ring and crosier were, it was said, the emblems of 1 
power which monarcha could not bestow ; and though tie 
estates of the church might be temporal, yet, by their mscpa- 
rable unicm with the spiritual office, they might be regarded 
as partaJtmg of its sanctity. 

The pope, after long treating with the disaffected poj^ in 
Germany, saw he might advance a little, and he sumwoaed 
Henry to appear at Rome. Henry was enrafed : he Bsseit- 
bled at Worms a number of hi^ops and o£er vassals, W 
had a decree passed that Gregory should not be obeyed u 
pope. Gregory, when he heard this, summoned a council it 
the Lateraa, excommunicated Henry, deprived him of the 
kingdoms of Italy and Germany, absolved his subjects fiw 
their allegiance, and conmianded them not to obey jiioi 
Gregory acted advisedly in this unheard-of stretch of power, 
Henry's subjecte rejoiced at being told that what was their 
inclination was also their duty : conspiracies ripened into re- 
bellion ; the bishops were terrified at the sentence of exetm- 
munication ; and Henry found himself alone. He adofWd 
the resolution of going to Italy, and casting himself at ih* 
feet of the pontiff In the midst of a severe winter he cres* 
the Alps, and travelled lo the seat of the countess MatiWii 
at Conossa, near Reggio. Here, with naked feet, in 6» 
woollen shirt worn by penitenta, he slood in the outer court 
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for three days, exposed to the piercing cold. On the fourth, 
Gregory admitted and gave him absolution ; but ordered him 
to appear at a certain time, to know whether he should be 
restored to his kingdom. 

By this pusillanimous step Henry had disgusted his friends. 
He saw his imprudence, broke off the negotiation, and took 
to his arms : his friends rallied about him : he was victorious 
in Germany and Italy ; and he drove Gregory to die in exile 
at Salerno. Urban fl. and Pascal H. carried on the contest 
with him : they excited his children to rebellion, but gained 
nothing by the unnatural contest; for Henry V., who had 
rebelled for the popes against his father, when he ascended 
his throne, clung as obstinately to the right of investiture as 
he had done. Being on good terms with his vassals, it would 
not have been safe to try with him the measures which had 
been adopted against his father ; and ailer a contest of fifteen 
yearS) the matter was settled by a compromise between him a. d 
and pope Calixtus 11. The emperor renounced the right of 1188 
investing bishops with the ring and crosier, and recognized 
the liberty of elections; but the election was to take place in 
the presence of him or his officer, and he was to confer the 
temporalities by the sceptre. A similar contest had been 
carried on and was terminated in the same manner between 
Pascal n. and Henry I. of England. 

The popes had a plausible pretext for thus seeking to free 
spiritual offices from lay influence. The grossest simony had 
been practised, and the church, as far as was possible in that 
age of gross superstition, thereby deprived of its sanctity. 
They h^ not the same pretext for their next measure, the 
injunction of celibacy. Mankind have always attached a 
mysterious effect to this virtue. We find it in religious honor 
in Peru and in Rome. The oriental doctrines early introduced 
a reverence for it into the church. It gradually was extolled 
and enjoined ; but human nature was too strong for it, and 
marriage was generally practised among the clergy. Leo 
IX. set vigorously about enforcing it : his successors followed 
up his measures : the laity, as might be expected, took pert 
against the married priests, who were the most virtuous of 
the order ; but the abuse as it was termed, could not be remov- 
ed without tolerating greater evils. It is plain what a pow- 
erful engine this was calculated to make the clergy in the 
hands of a pope, by detaching thism from all the ties of social 
^ilife, and leaving them no attachment but to their order and 

head. Yet we should err if we supposed all the popes to 
ive been profound calculators or unprincipled graspers at 
)wer. Many of them were men of eminent virtue, and few 
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of them KW clearly the ultimate efi&ct of tbeir piqjccls. Tse 
growth of the pepacj was like that of a plant, tiie necew^ 
effect <^ prediBposing causes; and, in the stuteof thehoman 
mind in the middle ages, its progress was as natuial as tint 
of any (Aenomenon in the phyeical world. 

employed by the popes to efiect their patpow 
numcation and interdict By the former an in- 



him, and temporal disadvantages were uuiezed to the ae 
tence. But this extended cmly to one person. Interdict 
visited the crime of one, usually a sovereign, on all m ilj ^ 
way connected with him. When a state was laid under u ; 
interdict, the churches were closed, the dead unburied, the : 
bells silent, no sacraments administered but baptism and ei- ' 
treme unction. The operaticai of this on the minds of a ni- 
perstitiouB people, who attached such myateriouH efficacy to . 
masses and sacraments, may easily be conceived ; and ftw ; 
monarchs had courage to dare this last efibrt of pcmti&tl \ 
venffeance. 

With such arms, and at the head of anch an anny, Iba ■■ 
popes seemed almost seciire <^ oniveTsal empire ; and ve 
■hall flocn behold their power at its vei? climax, bat yet to ' 
the point of declensico, from causes that were in openlicD 
against iL 

Ifoly — Lombard Cilia. 

The principal cities in the north of Italy had, under tta j 
Lombard and French kin^ been subject, with their district!, i 
to counts, and these asam to dukes, lie Saxon empenm j 
separated from them tiie. greater part of the territory, and ( 
the authority of the connt was usnally confined to the town: 
the bishop often obtained the government. The feudal la* 
of Italy was not ho definite as that of France ; there th 
IVequent wa^ between the vavassors and their superior loids 
the cities were strong' and populous; bishops were electin i 
and not hereditary, and less bold and energetic than hi; 
princes. Prom all these causes the cities gradually increaaa 
m strength and power, made war on each other, obtaioel i 
charters from the emperors — became, in feet, perfectly into 
pendent. As the ptfisesaions of the rural nobility had '"^ 
originally part of their territory, they reclaimed them, re ' 
the CBBtles of the nobles, and compelled them to reside 
towns. Hera the nobles aimed at obtaining the mui 
offices, and the govemiAent was at this period chiefly in 
hands. The policy of tho citizens was liberal : they ei 
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aged Bettlement among them. Their mutual and hitler wars 

and animosities were the great hlemish they presented. 

Germany — House of Franconia, 

On the death of Henry IL the house of Saxony hecame a. d.^ 
extinct Conrad, sumamed the SaJic, a nobleman of Fran- 1024. 
conia, was chosen to succeed. This prince endeavored to 
increase the power of his family by bestowing several duchies 
on his relatives. In his reign Burgundy was annexed to the 
empire. His son, Henry III., trod in his steps : he disposed, 1039. 
at his will, of duchies, controlled the papal power, and may 
be regarded as the most powerful and absolute of the German 
emperors. Henry IV., his son, was left a minor : his mother 1056. 
Agnea administered the government: the nobles thought the 
opportimity good for recovering their power ; the archbishop 
of Mentz carried away the young king, and governed in his 
name; the education of Henry was neglected, and he grew 
up dissolute and addicted to low company, but brave and good- 
natured. The Saxons rebelled: the quarrel about investitures 
broke out between the pope and the emperor. Henry was 
k excommunicated and deposed by Gregory VII., and Kodolf 
p4Qke of Swabia was raised to the throne. Henry defended 
his rights with vigor: Rodolf was slain in battle. The pope 
excit^ Henry's son to rebellion against him ; and at the end 
ot thirty years of continued war, in which he had fought 
sixty battles, the unhappy emperor sunk in death, and nis 
body lay for years unburied, as he had died excommunicated. 1106. 
lUexaj v., a rebel to his father, at the instigation of the holy 
see, was as tenacious as any of his predecessors of the right 
of investiture. After a long contest the matter was, as we 

fve seen, settled by compromise between him and the pope. 1125. 
^ith Henry V, ended the house of Franconia. 
• France. 
Robert, son of Hugh Capet, neglected his fiither's projects 997. 
I ht extending the royal power. His successor, Henry I., at- 
tempted to recover Normandy during the minority of Wil- 1031. 
1mm, afterwards the Conqueror, but without success. Philip 
1 took advantage of the crusades to enlarge the lunits of the l06a 
I loyal power ; yet so narrow were these limits, that at the 1108. 
accession of Louis VI., the Pat, it was almost confined to the 
ndeB of' Paris, Orleans, Bourges, and their districts ; and it 
t the king no little trouble to reduce the lords of Mont 
ery and other places near Paris. In the reign of this 
aarch properly began the wars between France and Eng- 
ihad, which lasted three centuries and a half; Louis taking 
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the part (rf Wflliun, Bon of Robert duke of Nonnuidjr, agiiiiit 
Heniy L of EngkiM, who bid osiirped that duchy. 
EngUmd. 

i. a After the tattle of HastingB, Williira's claim to the cnwn 
ie6& \nts admitted, the inutility of opposition being apparent He 
WBii crowned at Westminater, and took the usual coronation 
oath o( the Anglo-Saxon moDarchs. His rei^ wafi at first 
moderate ; only, aa it was necessary to grat% the rapacjly 
of hia Norman followers, the estates of those who feoght 

yiintrt him at Haatinga were unjuatly con^acated aa thoee 
rehela. But these were halcyon days. In the following 
year he returned to Normandy : his Normans, whom he l«i 
m Engluid, oppresaed and insulted the people in the mot 

JOffl. opprobrious manner. The Engliah rebelled. WiUiBm, who, 
when hs left the kingdom, probably knew what would take 
place, returned, crushed the incipient insurrection, confiscated 
estates, and bestowed them (hi his followers. The following 
year another rebellion, produced by the same cause, had the 

lOtt aame lenilt ; and William, if he ever had any regard for big 
English subjects, now manifested nothing towards them bat 
hatred and aversion. Many of the English nobles fled fiicm 
their country to Scotland, to Constantinople, and elsewhere; 
ell places of trust were in the bands of the Normans, and 
graaually they were becoming posseaeed of all the landa 



d by the banes and Scots, the people 
I ; but the vigor and {Mlicy of the king provea too pow- 
erfiil fot them. He now tncreaaed his rigur ; he laid waste 



the country between the Humber and the Tees, to curb the 
Northombrians, and 100,000 people are said to have perished ' 
Iff this odiouB policy. Having now aeizod almost the whole 
(X the bad of England, he mtroduced all the rigors of the 
feudal law; he divided the kingdom into 60,000 knigbl^ 
fbea^ which he chiefly bestowed on his Normana, to hold iiii- 
mediately of hunself A large portion of them wore formed \ 
into 700 baronies, for the principal of hia Norman lorda, and 
such of the English as retained their lands fiiund themaelvM 
subjected to the feudal burdens. Besides these baionie^ 
1432 manors constituted the royal demesne, the rent of which 
was the chief revenue of the crown. . All the dignities of 
the church were bestowed upon the Nomvns ; an attaint 
was even made to abcdish the Bnglidi language, which n 
part unfortunately succeeded, and hence arose the mingled 
dialect we now speak. 

Great aa was the suffering caused by the Norman mcuiatchB 
and their baroDs, it is to the tyranny of these princes that 
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England is m a great measure indebted fer her having pre* 
ceded the other nation's in the establishment of popular liberty 
and constitutional monarchy. For while elsewhere the no- 
bles could defy the king and oppress the people, here they 
were obliged to call the people to their aid against the enor* 
moua power of the crown. Hence arose the dignity and in- 
flaence of the commons of England. ' 

William left three sons, Rowrt, William, and Henry. To a. d. 
tiie first he left Normandy ; to the second, England. William 1087. 
n. was an oppressive, tyrannical monarch. His brother 
Robert at first contested the crown of England with him, but 
was forced to desist from his claims. Robert was a brave, 
generous princo ; he was inflamed with the general mania 
of the crusades, and he mortgaged Normandy to William for 
10,000 marks, to equip him ror the expedition. William earl 
of Poitiers and duke of Guienne made a similar agreement 
with him ; but as he was preparing a fleet and army to go to 
take possession of these provinces, he was accidentally shot 
hy an arrow, while hunting in the New Forest^ fi)r the form- 
atimi of which his father had laid waste the greater part 1100. 
of Hampshire. 

Heniy on the death of his brother hastened to Winchester 
to secure the royal treasiire, and he married Matilda, niece 
of Edgar Atheling, the last of the Anglo-Saxon royal fhmily. 
On his return firom the East, Robert claimed the kingdom ; 
but Henry was too strong for him ; and in consequence of the 
indolence and remissness of Robert, Henry soon afterwards 
made himself master of Normandy, and took his brother and 
confined him for life in the castle of Cardifl! Henry had a 
hag contest with the popes about the right of investiture, 
ana the matter was compromised as in Germany. This king 
had the misfortune to lose his only son. His daughter Ma- 
tilda was married to the emperor Henry V. ; and Henry dying 
without issue, Ae was again married to Greofifrey son of Fulk, 
[ count of Anjou, by whom she had a son. Henry left Matilda 1135. 
heiress of all his dominions. 

Stephen count of Blois was grandson of the conqueror, by 
his daughter Adela. Henry I. had greatly favored and en- 
riched him and his brother Henrv, whom he made bishop of 
Winchester. On the death of Henry, Stephen hastened to 
England, secured the royal treasure, and was crowned. The 
rights of Matilda were upheld by her natural brother, Robert 
of Gloucester, and several barons. Nearly twenty years 
elapsed in civil war between the two parties ; the power of 
the crown was greatly diminished; the great barons were 
npidly attaining to independence ; the papal power was en- 
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e evils of relaxed govermneDt were Ml 

last made betwe^ Stephen and HeoiTi 
iDtn abe bad made over her rights, tbit 
a during his life, and Henrf succeed. 

enjoj hia reign. 



IS Toledo, the ancial 
iBO 1 of Aragon pushed his conquecdsto 
himself master of Saiagoesa, which be 
. of his dominioDH. 

Conitantinopte. 
exiuH CoDmenus valiantly defending liii 
le Normans. With eqval wisdom ud 
tained himself against tbe RuHsians vio 
1 £u^Dpe, and the Seljookian Turks wbo 
'«St. He also knew bow to derive advan- 
e over into Asia of the formidable mul- 

successor of Alexius, was also a piinee 
magnoiiimity, and while he reigned lie 
the (rontiets of the empire. His sen 
i{ the noble qualities of his &mil;, but 
ipire uoimpajred to his sou. 
7^G Seljookiant. 

m the most remote ages led a pastoral 
ind the OxuB and Jasartes, whence the; 
lads into the empire of Persia. In the 
s of the khalifa, they encroached moie 
red their herds south of these rivei& 
d by their countrymen, who were dwni- 

the khali^j and Mabmood of Ghizsi 
ur tribes in Ehontsson. On his death, 
roads into Persia, and ravaged to the 
I successor, collected an army and g»« 
lins of Zendecan. The Ghiznivide ww 
ut of the greater part of his dominium 
oceeded to elect a kin?. Tbe deciiwa 
} lot of arrows; and Toghrul Beg, the 
:m of Seljook, gaJDed the prize. Tc^b- 
self master of Khorassan, advanced mto 

then took Sagdad, where he was^ bf 
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the feeble Idialif^ appointed vicegrerentofthe vicar of the proph- ^ u^ 
et, and lord over all Mi^ammSans. The conquest of Ader« 1055. 
Ujan (Media) brought the Seljookians into contact with the 
Romans, who had ^aduall jr recovered their former possessions 
88 far as the eastern frontier of Armenia, and their ambassap 
dors appeared at Constantinople, to demand tribute and obedi- 
ence. The Turkish cavalry ravaged the country to the city 
ofErzeroom, and massacred 130,000 Christians; but Toghml 
was not able to make any lasting impression. 

Toghrul and his subjects were zealous in the fidth of Islam, 
and he entertained the highest reverence for the successors 
of the prophet He restored to his dominion Bagdad and its 
district; and the khalif enjoyed a degree of ease and inde? 
pendence to which he had been long a stranger. Yet it was 
with reluctance that the khalif Cayem bestowed his daughter 1063. 
OD the Turkman shepherd, though monarch of Asia. 

T(^hrul was succeeded b^ his nephew, Alp Arslan (Vol- 1065. 
iant Lion), This monarch mvaded the Roman empire : the 1068, 
conquest of Armenia was rapid ; the Georgians of Caucasus 
oflbred a braver though as unavailing a resistance. The 
Turks penetrated to Phrygia: Romanus Diogenes, the val- 
iant husband of the empress Eudocia, marched against them, 
hi three campaigns he drove them beyond the Euphrates; in 1071. 
a fourth, he attempted the recovery of Armenia. But fortune 
liere deserted the Roman emperor; treachery or cowardice 
caused the overthrow of his army ; after long fighting with 
desperate valor, he was forced to surrender on the field of 
battle, and was led captive into the presence of Alp Arslan, 
whose magnanimity and generosity on this occasion may al- 
most vie with that of the Black Prince to the king of France. 
Romanus, after the kindest treatment, was set at liberty, on 
condition of a large ransom and an annual tribute. Alp Ars- 
lan now turned his arms against his countrymen beyond the 
Oxus : the dagger of a Carismian, maddened by the severity 
of the sentence threatened him, pierced the heart of the Sel- 1072. 
jookian in the midst of his guards, and the remains of Alp 
Arslan were entombed at Merv. 

MaJek Shah, the son of Alp Arslan, was, in noble qualities 
and extent of dominion, the greatest prince of his age. The 
Turkman tribes acknowledged his supremacy; and from the 
confines of Chma to those of Constantinople and Egypt his 
mandates were obeyed. Learning was encouraged and the 
calendar reformed in the reign of Malek; but the praise must 
be shajed with his illustrious vizier, the great and good 
Nizam-ui-mulk, who directed the government under him and 
Us &ther. Alp Arslan. At the age of ninety-three years, 
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^ Nizam was disgraced, and he perished by tht dagger of one 
of the followers of his schoolfellow, Hassan Sabdi, who had 
just now organized the society of the Assassins. Malek did 
not long survive his minister, and the brief remainder of his 

A. D. reign was inglorious. He died suddenly at Bagdad, and his 

1092. death was imputed to Hassan. 

On the death of Malek, his empire, afler the usual course 
of civil war among his sons, was divided, but finally reunited 
in the person of Sanjar, the survivor of them, and the last 
great monarch of the Seljookians of Persia. Sanjar ruled 
from Cashgar to Antioch, jfrom the Caspian to the Straits of 
Babelmandeb. 

During the time of these princes, the power of the Sel- 
jookians was established in Room, t. 6. Lesser Asia. Kootel- 
mish, grandson of Seljook, had attempted to form an inde- 
pendent dominion in that country, but was defeated and slain. 
Hi^son, Mansoor, paid tribute to Alp Arslan and Malek Shah, 
till, by the command of the latter, he also was put to death. 
His younger brother, Suleiman, would have had a similar 
fate but for the interference of Nizam-ul-mulk, on whose re- 
presentations he was not only granted his life, but given an 

1074. army, with commission to make conquest in Room. Suleiman 
crossed the Euphrates : soon almost the whole of Lesser Asia 
obeyed the Turkish sultan, who fixed his seat of empire at 
Nice in Bithynia : his aid was implored by rival candidates 
for the purple ; and even Alexius Comnenus sought his su^ 
port against the Normans. By treachery Antioch fell into 
the himds of Suleiman. Constantinople was menaced, and 
Alexius sent through Europe supplicatory epistles. Jeru^em 
was in the hands of the Turks. * 

Jerusalem had lon^ been the resort of pious or zealons 
Christians. In the tunes of the early khalifs and the first 
Abbassides their access had never been impeded ; and Ha- 
roon-er-Rasheed had even presented Charlema^e with the 
keys of the holy sepulchre, perhaps of the city. The pil- 
grimages were advantageous to the subjects of the khalifi, as 
tiiey brought money and trade to their coasts. When the 
Fatemites of Egypt got possession of Palestine, they were 
far from throwing any impediments in the way of western 
devotion, and it was only for a time interrupted by the mad 

1009. freaks o£ the khalif Hakem. Sat Atsiz, one of the lieu- 
tenants of Malek Shah, marched into Syria, took Damascus, 
and reduced the province : he advanced into Egypt, and the 
Fatemite khalif was about to fly into Nubia before the troopsi 
who maintained the cause of the Abbasside, when the people 
of Cairo and the negro guards valiantly repelled the Turks | 
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from the frontiers. But Tootusb, brother of Malek Shah, a. d. 
now appeared, and Syria and Palestine obeyed for twenty IWfi* 
years the house of Seljook ; and the rude Turks treated with 
the utmost insolence and cruelty the Christian pilgrims, who 
now flocked to the Holy Land in greater numbers than ever. 

First Crusade, 

The pilgrims filled Europe with complaints of the profana- 1096. 
tion of the sepulchre. The letters of Alexius portrayed the 
power of the Turks, and the danger of the Greek empire : 
Gregory VU. had already meditated the union of Christen- 
dom against Islam ; Europe was full of ardent enthusiastic 
warriors. Peter the Hermit proposed to Urban 11., the then 
pope, a project of leading armies into Asia, and conquering 
the Holy Leuid. A council was summoned at Placentia ; it 
was numerously attended by both clergy and laity, and war 
was resolved on. Another council was held at Clermont in 
Auvergne, and, on hearing the exhortations of the pope and 
the hermit, the whole assembly cried. It is the toill of God ! 
and each champion devoted himself to the holy war by afiix- 
ing a cross to his right shoulder. 

The kingdom of heaven was promised to all who fell in the 
war against the infidels : the acquisition of earthly kingdoms 
in Asia, of whose wealth and fertility they had heard such 
marve^-^yas to crown success. Piety, curiosity, every feel- 
ings was roused : all sins were forgiven 'to the crossed ; hos- 
tiUties were prdiibited against the states of those who warred 
forfChrist Robert duke of Normandy, Hugh, brother of the 
king of France, Raymond count of Toulouse, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, and his brothers Eustace and Baldwin, Stephen 
count of Blois, were the chief leaders, and an immense num- 
ber of all ranks and ages crowded to the sacred standard. 
Three hundred thousand, under the guidance of Peter the 
Hermit, Walter the Moneyless, and others, straggled on be- 
fore. In their passage through Hungary and Bulgaria, part: 
were massacred by t£e inhabitants, whom they pillaged; and 
the rest, on entering Asia, were slaughtered by the Turks. 
The great army followed, and poured mto Constantinople, to 
the dismay of Alexius, who lost no time in passing them 
over into Asia. When assembled before the walls of Nice, 1097. 
they numbered 600,000 combatants. They besieged and took 
that city, defeating the Seljookian Kilij Arslan in two great 
battles, and took every town which lay in their way to An- 
tioch, of which city Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, 
was made prince. Baldwin, at the call of its Christian in- 
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haUtuita, pueed the Eupiintee, and Maamed Ute eoveKagUi 
cf EdesB. 

AOel the vizier of tbe IVtemite Uulif HoBtanli, hidce- 
covered Jenunlem &om the Turks: tbe croaaders were in- 
formed that they might now perform their vows, if they ome 
miarmed, and that pilgrims would henceforth meet the good 
treatment they had hitherto experienced. The offer wu le- 

^ Q, jected : the champicois of the cros speared before the hd; 

I099L ci^. Thirtj-nine days they besieged it : an the 15th of Julj 
it was Htonned : no age cs sei was q«red : 70,000 is aaid Id 
have been the nmnber of the victims. Various circmnslBiiceg 
had BO reduced the Christian host, that of the vast multitude 
that crossed tbe Boephonis but 1500 hone and 20,000 tbot 
marched &om Tortoea to Jerusalem. 

Godfiej of Bouillon was choeen king by bis fellow-wu- 
riora ; but he refused to bear that tiOe iu the kingdom <^ Ik 
Sm t^ David : the land was partitioned into fiefe, and a wde 
(€ feudal regukdiHiB, called the Assises of Jerusdem, dnwn 
up tbr the aoministiation of it. Two religious military oi ' 
were afteiwards formed for its &rtber defence. Before the 
time of the crusade there had been a society for attending 

1118. nek pilffrims is the hoepital of St. John. Hugo des Fayeis, 
of the house of Champagne, Godfrey of St Adomer, lad 
seven other knights fonnS themselves into an order named 
Templars, frran their house near the site of the temple <£ 
Solomon. Their vows before the patriarch were to defend 
pilgrims against robbers, obedience, celibacy, and pover^. 
St. Bemara, at the desire of the king of France and oihet 
lords and princes, drew up a rule for them. In battle liiej 
vowed to be the first in action, the lest in retreat: tfai ~ 
ample was followed by the brethren of the Hospital) i 
new order, the Teutonic, was soon added to these inilitu; 
and religious associations. Tbe Chrtetian empire at this p^ 
riod extended frcsn the borders of Armenia to those of Egypt 
but it was feeble, and encranpassed by powerAil enemies. II 
pi^ulation, thou^ brave, was few; and its reliuice, an m 
st^le one, was on the West 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE PAPAL POWEE AT ITS OBXATE8T HSXGB'BL 

Italy — TOe Popes. 

From the time of Gregory VII. his successors faithfully 
adhered to his principle of extending the power of the holy 
8e& After him no pope dreamed of waiting for the imperial 
confirmation. It was even hinted that the emperor should, 
in right, be confirmed by the pope. In their intercourse with 
the Uerman emperors, the pope and his legate used language 
respecting the imperial dignity which seemed to imply that 
it was a fief of the holy see ; and Adrian, when granting Ire- 
land to Henry IL, spoke of all islands as being the property 
of St Peter. 

This last and other monarchs made a resolute opposition 
to the exorbitant claims of the pontifib ; but the latter knew 
80 well how to take advantage of circumstances, and had such 
a well-disciplined army in the clergy, and so powerful a ma- 
chine to work with in the gross superstition of the laity, that 
they were seldom foiled in any of their measures. The pon- 
tiff who carried his pretensions the highest, and exercised 
tfaem most efiectually, was Innocent UL, who, of noble birth, 
lofly and powerful mind, and in the prime of life, ascended a-d. 
the papal throne in 1194. Availing himself of the embar- 1194. 
rassments of the Saxon emperors of Germany, of the ambition 
and interestedness of Philip Augustus of France, and of the 
vices and cowardice of the infamous John, and the feebleness 
and folly of his son Henry ILL of England, Innocent raised the 
papal power to a height scarcely dreamed of bj his predeces- 
sors. He acquired mdependent sovereignty m Italy, estab- 
lished the control over temporal princes, and supremacy over 
the church. 

The popes, in consequence of real or pretended grants from 
Ck)nstantine, Pepin and his son, and Louis, had always laid 
claim to extensive dominions ; but in reality they possessed 
hardly any. In Rome the imperial prefect and the turbulent 
spirit of the people held them in check, and all the. little 
places about Rome were as independent as in the days of 
Romulus. The countess Matilda, the great friend of Gregory 
Vn., had left the reversion of her large possessions to the 
holy see. These were the imperial fiefs of Tuscany, Mantua, 
and Modena, of which she had certainly no right to dispose : 
the remainder, the duchy of Spoleto, and the march c^ Anco* 
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na, she held tinder a somewhat different title, and might ap- 
pear to have more power over. However, the emperors di* 
A. D. regarded the claims of the pontifii, and disposed of Spoleto 
1177. and Ancona as parts <tf the empire. Frederick Barbaroesa 
promised to restore them after fifteen years ; but Henry VL 
granted them away as imperial fiefs. At his death, a dis- 
puted succession engaging the Germans in civil war, Italy 
was left to herself; and Innocent now put forth the claims of 
the holy see, and produced a true or false will of Henry VL 
in its favor. The cities of these states had, like those of Lom- 
bardy, become independent, but were hara^ed by German 
partisans settled in Italy by the emperors, and they gladly 
put themselves under the protection of the holy see. Thus 
Spoleto and Ancona submitted, and, a few years afterwards, 
Innocent, not feeling himself strong enough to hold them, 
prudently granted Ancona in fief to the marquis of Este. At 
home he forced the prefect to swear allegiance to him, and 
not to the emperor, and curbed as fiu* as he was able the spirit 
of the people. Thus the holy see became a temporal power. 
The superiority of the pontifical over the royal power was 
strongly put forth by Innocent : the kingdoms of the earth 
were Christ's, and consequently, by the logic of those days, 
his vicar's ; and the little, mean, selfish policy of the princes 
prompted them, on every occasion where they had any object 
to attain, to submit to and forward the pretensions of their 
common enemy. The submission of Henry n. cannot be 
blamed : he struggled nobly, and had all the world against 
him. The baseness of John, in surrendering his kingdom, 
and receiving it back as a fief, is unparalleled. Peter II. of 
Aragon, it is true, did the same ; but with certainly a better 
motive — ^to secure it against ambitious neighbors. The pope 
was, in fact, become suzerain, censor, and conservator of the 
peace of Europe : his weapons were interdict and excommu- 
nication. These were effectual, and, when the interests of 
the holy see were not involved, were often beneficially em- 
ployed. Philip Augustus, for example, when in the zenith 
of his power, having divorced his wife, the Danish princess 
Ingeborg, under the pretext of consanguinity, and espoused 
another. Innocent, who, when his own interest was not con- 
cerned, loved social order, directed him to take back his 
queen. Philip demurred ; France was laid under interdict, 
and Philip submitted. The papal thunder rolled over every 
kingdom in Europe, enjoining peace, and punishing public 
and private ofi^nces. 

National churches had originally possessed a good deal of 
independence and the clergy had shown every disposition to 
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ezefeise a despotic power over the laity ; but the popes were 
bent to draw aU power to themselves. It had been their 
policy to support bishops against their metropolitans, and 
thereby break the power of the latter ; they now prohibited 
any bishop to exercise his functions till he had received con- 
firmation from the holy 'see. Gregory forced bishops to ap- 
pear in person at Rome, to receive the pallium, and all pre- 
lates were harassed with citations thither. Legates were star 
turned in every kingdom, as the representatives of the popes, 
with extensive powers. The popes levied taxes on the clergy 
to an enormous extent : thev assumed the right of appointing 
to bishoprics, and all other benefices. 

The chief bases on which the papal dominion rested were, 
after the gross superstition of the people, 1. The canon law, 
originating in the fidse decretals of Isidore, which had been 
brought forth, towards the end of the eighth century, with 
the view of lowering the authority of metropolitans, by allow- 
ing of appeals to Rdme, and forbidding national councils to 
be held without its consent These decretals purported to be 
the decrees of the earlv bishops of Rome, About 1140, 6ra- 
tian, a monk, published his Decretum, in which the decretids 
(^ Isidore, and the rescripts of ponti^ and decrees of coun- 
cils, were arranged under heads, like the Pandects: various 
additions were made to this; the civil law was followed; the 
papal power extolled, and, in the professors of this law, a 
powerful body df partisans raised for the papacy. — 2. The esh 
tablishments of the mendicant orders, who by a greater strict- 
ness €3^ manners, a professedly purer system of fiiith, and an 
abuse of the secular clergy, gained the esteem of the hutv, 
'always caught by tiiese qualities. Devoted to the pontiffi^ 
they were supported in return by them, and exempted from 
episcopal authority : for as the secular clergy beciune disa^ 
focted on account of the manner in which they were pillaged 
by the papacy, tiie latter was glad to raise up rivals to them, 
llie^reat schoolmen, such as Thomas Aquinas, were of these 
onlers, and they elevated the papal authority to the utmost 
Two other causes increased the papal influence with princes 
and the great: — 3. Dispensations of marriage. The ascetic 
maxims, which had so early gotten into the church, extended 
the prohibition of marriage to the seventh de^e of consan- 
guinity ; this was aJfterwurds extended to affinity, and then to 
spiritual affinity, or gossipship. The rojral and great ftmilies 
were so connected with one another, that it was difficult for 
them to marry without the canonical limits ; and hence all 
the divorces we read of under this pretext, but caused by pas* 
«ion or ambition. Imiocent III. laid it down as a maxim, that 
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he was empowered to dispense with the law: money soon 
flowed rapidly into the papal exchequer, and princes looked 
Bp to their spiritual father, who cotdd allow tiiem to gratiiy 
their passions.— 4 The dispensing power which legitimated 
bastards, and released men from t£eir most solemn oaths and 
engafifements, on the ground that oaths extorted by Tidence, 
or mjurious to the church, are not landing. 

Such was the papal power when at its zenith ; a power, no 
doubt, not unfrequently exerted fat beneficial purposes, bat, 
fi^m its very nature, prejudicial to the best interests of man. 
The world never will witness such, another dominion; for it 
is hardly within the limits of possibility that sudi a state of 
society as the middle ages presented can return. 

Italy — the Lombard Cities, 

The cities of Lombardy all acknowledged the saperioritf 
of the emperor. When Frederic Barbiuossa ascended the 
throne, he claimed all the power possessed hy Ai^ustus. The 
independence of the Lombard cities appeared to hun rebellion, 
and he resolved to chastise it The injustice of Milan, whiclii 
in 1111, had taken and razed Lodi, gave him a pretext Twe 
citizens of the latter implored him to avenge its wrongs. He 
Altered Italy, held a diet at Boncaglia, where oom^aints 
poured m against the Milanese. He took the field against 
them and their allies ; but the nature of a feudal army, and 
the ill terms he was on with pope Adrian IV., prevented his 
efiecting much. He assembled another army, to which al- 
most every city of Lombardy was forced to send its militiB, 
and Milan was reduced to surrender. 

^. D. IVederic held another diet at Roncaglia, in vihidli the citiesf 

1158. were forbidden to make war on each other, to coin money, or 
levy tolls ; and an imperial magistrate, called Podestik, was to 
administer justice with the, consuls, as their own chief magis- 
trates were styled. The ]\dlanese were more severely treated 
than any others : they saw the utter destruction of &eir liber- 
ties was intended: they took aims; but were only aided bf 
Crema, their Plattea. But Crema was taken and razed, and 

1162. soon after Milan experienced the same fiite. 

The emperor now proceeded to establish the most absolute 
power all over Lombardy. In vain the citizens' implored; 
they only got vague hopes of redress. But the principle of 
liberty was strong, and the Lombard league was secretly 

1167. formed. Frederic, in his attempt to make an anti-pope, was 
besieging Rome ; the flower of his army fell victims to the 
malaria of the autumn, and he was obliged to recross the Alpa 
After some years of indecisive warfiure, he invaded the Mi- 
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hnese, and the ccmfederates gave him battle and a signal de- a. d. 
feat at Legnaao. A truce was made liirough the mediation 1176- 
of Venice, for six years; and at length, by Sie peace of Con- 
stance, the cities were reinstated in their independence, re- 
serving the imperial superiority. 1183. 

The Lombard cities were afterwards split into the Guelf 
and Ghibilin factions, which we shall presently explain : they 
generally sided with the popes against the emperors, and 
were continually engaged in wars with one another. 

Italy — Naples and Sicily. 

The family of Roger count of Sicily had gotten the regal 1166. 
dignity, and also the Italian dominions of the family of Rob- 
ert Guiscaid. William the Good was the last of these princes. 
Constantia, his aunt, was married to the emperor Henry VI. ; 
but on the death of William, the nobles, who dreaded the 1186. 
power of Henry, raised Tancred, William's natural cousin, to 
the throne ; and, on his death, his in&nt son William III. 1189. 
The emperor hastened over to Sicily ; defeated his opponents ; 1194. 
took the young king prisoner ; led him to Germany, and there 
treated him with the greatest barbarity. On the birth of 
I^eric n., Constantia governed Sicily in his name, and on 
her death, the pope, Innocent m., becoming guardian to the 1200. 
young monarch, endeavored to derive from that circumstance 
all the advantages he could for the holy see. 

Germany — Swabian Line, 

With Henry V. ended the male line of the Franc(mian 1125. 
emperors. Frederic duke of Swabia, grandson, by his mother, 
of Henry IV., had inherited their estates. But the princes 
were anxious to make the crown really elective, and many, 
besides, entertained a strong dislike to the late emperor. The 
crown was, therefore, bestowed, with some opposition, on Lo- 
thaire duke of Saxony. As chief of a nation, the bitter ene- 
mies of the house of Franconia, Lothaire did every thing in 
his power to depress Frederic and Conrad of Hohenstau^n, 
the heads of the Swabian family, and to secure the empire 
for his son-in-law, Henry the Proud, duke of Bavaria, de- 
scended from Welf, fourth son of Azzo, marquis of Este, by 
Cunegonde, heiress of the Welfs of Altorf in Swabia. Henry 
also possessed, through his mother, Luneburg, the patrimony 
of the Billungs, the ancient dukes of Saxony; and by his 
marriage with llie only child of Lothaire he got Hanover and 
Brunswick, tiie patrimony of Henry the Fowler, and Lothaire 
added the duchy of Saxony. 

But the extent of his possessions was prejudicial to Henry. 1138. 
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On fbe death of Lothauie, Conrad of Swabia was hastily 
elected by the partisans of his house, and the Saxon por^ 
was forced to sabmit Conrad, taking advantage of the j«u- 
ousy caused by the krge possessions of Henryt pretended 
that two duchies could not legally be held by one person, and 
summoned him to surrender one of them. Henry refusing, the 
diet pronounced both to be forfeited, and Henry was sp^sdily 
stripped of all he possessed. The &ctionB of the Guel& and 
Ghibilins date from this period : the former, from Wel^ de- 
note the partisans of the house of Saxony; the latter, iiom 
Wibelung a town in Franconia, whence the emperors of 
that line sprang whom the house of Swabia was heM to re- 
present hA the latter possessed the imperial dignity when 
these names were transmitted to Italy, the Ghibilins there 
were the partisans of the emperor, the Guel& those of the j 

A. D. pope and his other opponents. 

1152. Conrad HI., when dying, though he had a son, recom- 
mended to the electors his nephew, Frederic duke of Swabia, 
sumamed Barbaroesa (Red-beard,) and he was elected em- 
peror. Frederic was an able, politic prince. His contests 
with the cities of Lombardy we have already notici^ in 
which the triumph of liberty over power was glorious and 

1159. complete. At Rome the opposite Actions had elected two 
rival popes, Victor IV. and Alexander IIL Frederic sided f 
with the former; the kinss of France and England, and the t 
Lombard cities, with the mtter. Afler the battle of Legnano \ 
the emperor was forced to acknowledge Alexander, by kissing | 
his feet, and holding his stirrup as he mounted his mule— '\ 
new inventions of the servants of the servants of Christ \ 

The emperor Conrad had restored Saxony to Henry the «: 
Lion, son of Henry the Proud. Bavaria had been bei^wed j 
on the margraf of Austria, Henry's guardians having re- [ 

1156. nounced it in his name. He now applied to Frederic, who was 
his first cousin, and whose life he had saved at Rmne, to have 
it restored. Frederic, complied with his desire, and thej 
lived for several years in harmony. But when the emperor 
was leadmg into Lombardy the army which was defeated at 
Legnano, Henry, prompted by jealousy or ambition, refused 
to assist On his return, Frederic summoned him to answer 
charges in a diet Henry refiised compliance, and his poe- 

1181. sessions were confiscated and shared among his enemies. He 
now implored the emperor's mercy, who advised him to re- 
tire to England till the present possessors could be prevailed 
on to relinquish them. The duke passed 'three years at the 
court of his fiither-in-law Henry II., and at lei^rth his allodial 
estates of Saxony were restor^ to hiaL Fifty years after, 
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these were made imperial fiefi, and became the two dttchies 
of Brunswick, whose dukes are the representatives of Henry 
tiie Lion, and inherit the name of Guelf. 

Saladin having now taken Jerusalem, a crusade was preach- a. d. 
ei Frederic took the cross, and passed over to Asia with a 1188* 
hrge army ; but, bathing on a hot day in a cold mountam- 
stream, like Alexander in the Cydnus, in the same vicinity, 
he caught a disorder, and died m the 69th year of his age. 

Henry VI, the Sev^*e, succeeded his &ther. The power 119a 
of Henry was so great in Germany, that, but for the vigorous 
opposition of the Saxons, he would have made the empire 
hereditary in his fiimily. His short reign was chiefly occu- 
pied in making himself nu»ter of Naples and Sicily, where 
he exercised £e most atrocious cruelty against his opposers. 

Frederic 11. was but two years old at the death of his &ther. 1198. 
Though Henry had had him elected, a strong party o£ the 
princes, backed by Innocent m., who wished to reduce the 
house of Swabia, showed a disposition to retract Philip 
duke of Swabia, brother to the late emperor, unable to secure 
the succession of his nephew, got himself chosen by one 
party ; the other chose Otho, son of Henry the lion. A civil 
war ensued, in which Philip was victorious, and drove Otho 
out of Germany; but being shortly afterwards assassinated 

Sr the count palatine of Bavaria, Otho IV. returned, married 
e daughter of Philip, and was crowned at Rome, resign- 
ing the inheritance o( the countess Matilda to the holy see. 
But Otho, feeling hraiself strong, revoked his concessions, 
and the pope supported Frederic 11., now grown up, against 
him. Otho was generally deserted, except by his Saxons, 
and Frederic was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. Otho's death 1215. 
in 1218 left the young emperor at peace in Grermany. 

But it was in Italy that Frederic passed the greater part 
of his reign. On his accession to the imperial dignity he had 
taken the cross. The pope was continually urging him to 
perform his vow ; but, engaged in improving and benefiting 
his Neapolitan and Sicilian dominions, he nedected to comply. 
Honorius IIL threatened to excommunicate him, but Frederic 1226. 
despised the threat He and the pope were afterwards recon- 
eQed, Gregory IX. having declared him incapable of the im- 
perial dignity for his disobedience, Frederic ravaged the 
patrimony of the church. He was then ax^tually excommuni- 122a 
sated, and the usual course of bloodshed, poisoning, war, and 
Issassination took place m Italy. At length Frederic resolved 
to perform his vow ; but the pope prohibited his departure till 
ie should be absolved. Frederic went in contempt of the 
^urch, and was more successful than any of the {nreceding 
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A. D. crusaders, for Jerusalem and its territory were ceded to him 

im l^ the sultan of Egypt. 

The remainder of Frederic's reign was a continued struggle ' 
with the holy see. All Italy was split into the Guelf and 
Ghihilin factions ; the pope preached a crusade against Frede- 
ric, and excited ihe Lombard cities to war, and £s son Heniy 
to rebellion against him ; but the emperor was everywhere 
successflil. The succeeding pontic, Celestine IV. and Inno- 

1245. cent IV., followed up the measures of Gregory. On the death 
of Henry, who had been king of the Romans, the German 
bishops, by the direction of Innocent, who had deposed Frede- 
ric, elected Henry landgraf of Thuringia, and, on his 4eath, 

1248. William count of Holland. Fortune was now adverse to 
Frederic ; he was defeated before Parma, and, retiring to 

1250. Naples to raise an army, he there died of a fever, in the S7th 
year of his age. Frederic was a prince of great endowments^ 
and a zealous patron of learning. 

Conrad, son of Frederic, and his rival V^illiam, did not 
survive many years. Richard duke of Cornwall and Alfonso 
X. of Castile, were chosen by opposite parties of the electors; 
but for twenty-three years there may be said to have been an 
interregnum, and the empire without a recognized head. 

1255. During this period, the cities on the Rhine entered into a 
league for mutual defence in their conmierce. A few years 

1241. before, the northern cities had entered into the celebrated 
Hanseatic league for a similar purpose.. 

France. 

Louis VH, the Young, contrary to the advice of his wise 
minister the abbe Suger, undertook a crusade with the em- 

1147. peror Conrad III. Both were equallv unsuccessftil. Eleanor, 
queen of Louis, had accompanied him ; but having had an 

1149. amour with a young Turk, Louis, on his return, divorced her, 
and resigned the rich territoriegr he had obtained with her. 
Henry n. of England then married Eleanor. 

1180. Philip n. Augustus, son of Louis VII., was the ablest 
monarch France had seen since Charlemagne. He raised 
the crown of France from the state of degradation it had been 
in, by reuniting to it several of the great fiefi. He took from 
the count of Flanders the Vermandois and Artois. When 
John of England had murdered his nephew Arthur, Philip 
summoned him as his vassal to be tried by his peers, and, on 
his not appearing, he seized on Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, 
which were never restored to the Englidi crown. Philip hd 
accompanied Richard I. to the Holy I^d, and his behavior to 
that prince does his memory little credit 
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Louis VUL had, dorin^f the lifetime of his &ther, been in- a. i>. 
vited over to England against king John by the baions, who 1S23 
of^red him the crown. He met in that expedition bat slender 
success. On coming to the throne, he attempted the cGEt- 
quest of the remaining dominions of the fkiglish kings in 
France, made himself master of Poitoo, and was on the point 
of sabjecting Guienne, when he was drawn away to Langne- 
doc, where 3ie pope had preached a erusade against tihe Al- 1208. 
bigeois, and Raymond oomit of Tonlouse who protected them. 
More than the usual quantity of blood had been shed and de- 
vastation committed by the pope's vrarriors, led on ^ tiie 
ftnatic hypocrite Simon de M<mtfort This chief was now 
dead; but the pope was unrelenting, and Louis VIIL wis 
called on to take the cross against the scsi of Raymond, and 
bie ffave up the conquest of Ghiienne fi>r this purpose. But 
he died idler a short though successful war. 
Louis IX., St Louis, was only twelve years old on the 1226. 
; death of bis fiither; but his mother, Blanche of Castile, gov- 
erned during his minority with wisdcMu and vijpor. The ^freat 
vassals made several attempts to recover theur former mde- 
pendence ; but the address of the regent always triumphed 
over them. When Louis came of age, he folly displayed his 
estimable qualities. Such were the moderation and justice 
of this good king, that, so &r from encroaching on his neighs 
bors, he even mule restitution of what they had been unju&y 
deprived o£ He restored to Henry IH a great part of whit 
he had lost in France, and he always sought to mediate be- 
tween that prince and his baions. Louis administered justice 
personally to all who sought it; and he drew up his Establish- 
mentSy jthe first code compiled by the Capetian family. The 
sole blemishes of this excellent prince's character were, his 
too great deference for his mother, and his superstition, which 1248. 
last led him to undertake two crusades, in one of which he 
lost his army, and was made prisoner ; in the other he ex- 
pired on the torrid coast of Africa. Yet France has surely 1270. 
reason to be proud of St Louis ; for a monarch his equal has 
rarely, if ever, adorned any throne. 

England — the Plantagenets, 

Henry H, son of Matilda, daughter of Henry L, and of 1157. 
Geoffirey Plantagenet, count of Aiyou, inherited by his mother, 
England, Normandy, and the feudal superiority over Britany; 
by his fikther, Anjou, Touraine, and Maine ; and, by marrying 
Meaner, heiress of Guienne and Poitou, whom Louis VIL 
had divoTC^, he became master of these extensive provinces. 
He was young, bravei tolented, amiable, and ambitious^ a 
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fbrmidable rival to the king of France. Henry gave the 
feadal system a blow, by substitnting, in the beginning of his 
reign, the practice of levying a scutage, or tax on each 
knight's fee, instead of perBonal service, and vnth that money 

A. D. paying a mercenary army. He soo^t to check the encioach- 

1164. ments of the papacy, by procnring the ConstituHons of Cla- 
rendon to be passed, by which the permissioQ of the king 
was made requisite to Ae taking efiect of any papal act, vA 
for appeals to Rome ; and the clergy were to be tried for their 
crimes in the lay courts. The king's chief opponent was 
Thomas k Becket, whom he had made archbishop of Cantei- 

117a bury, and the contest ended in the murder of that violent bat 
sincere prelate. Henry invaded and partly conquered Ire- 
land. The latter part of his reign was spent in exposing the 
rebellions of his own sons, actuated by the king of France. 
Henry XL was perhaps the ablest king that ever sat on tiie 
throne of England. 

1189. Richud L succeeded, as his brother Henry had died befinre 
his &ther. The reign of this monarch veas almost wholly oc- 
cupied by his crusade to Palestine vrith Philip of France. In 
the East he performed prodigies of valor ; but, on his return, 
was seized and impriscmed 1^ the duke of Austria. He wu 
ransomed by his subjects, but soon after died of a wound he 
received before the petty fortress of Chalus. Military skfll 
and valor formed the most conspicuous part of Richaid's dn^ 
acter. -Hence he was named Coeur-de-Lion, Lion-hearied. 

1199. John was nominated successor by his brother Richard ; bat 
Geoffrey, duke of Britany, an elder brother, had left a son 
named Arthur. As John was detested, the claims of Arthur 
were put forward ; and the barcxis of Anjou, Maine, and Toa- 
raine declared for him, backed by the king of France. John 
afterwards, happening to take his nephew, stabbed him with 
his own himd. For this crime the kmg of France, as supe- 
rior lord, summoned him to answer before his peers. On his 
not appearing, his fie& were declared forfeited, and Philip en- 
tered and took possession of Normandy, Anjou, Maine, aod 
Touraine, which were thus united for ever to the French 
crown. John now quarrelled with the pope, the intrepid InnO' 
cent m. : his dominions were laid under interdict, himself d^ 
posed, and his kingdom bestowed on the kin? of France. Thft- 

1213. pusillanimous John submitted to hold his £>minions as fieft 
of the holy see, to do homage for them, and to pay 1<M 
marks of sUver annual tribute. His subjects, despising and 
detesting him, seized this occasion for restraining the enor- 
mons prerogative of the crown. At the instigation of the 
primate TAngton, the barona took arms, and forced the king 
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to sign, at Runnymead, the Magna Charta, the great charter a. zk 
of liberty of all ranks of the people. Some tune after, having 1215 
taken into pay a hody of mercenary troops, John attempted to 
annul the great charter. The barons in their despair offered 
the crown to Louis, son of the king of France, who invaded 
England ; but John dying, the barons returned to their ^le- 
giance, and crowned his infant son Henry. The character of 
fohn may be summed up in the words of the Roman satirist, 
Monstrum a vitiis nulld virtut^ redemptum. 

Henry III. being but nine years old, the government was 1216* 
administered by the earl of Pembroke, mareschal of England, 
and a new charter of liberties was granted, which concSiated 
alJ orders. As Henry grew up, the defects of his character 
became apparent: he was weak, inactive, and, imprudently 
attached to his relations and to foreigners, he heaped riches 
and estates upon tiiera with the most lavish prodigality : for a 
share of the spoil, he concurred in the monstrous exactions 
of the court of Rome, which attained their height in this 
reign. The foolish king, being oflered by the artful pontiff 
the crown of Naples for his second son, lavished ^at sums 
of money in that wild project. The barons were mcensed at 
all his acts of folly and injustice ; they forced him to renew 
in the most solemn manner the great charter ; but hardly had 1255. 
the weak monarch sworn to observe it, when he was induced 
by his favorite to transgress it as before. Simon de Montp 
fort, earl of Leicester, himself a forei^er and son of the 
general in tfie crusade against the Albigeois, called on the 
barons to take arms in defence of their rights thus trampled 
on by the king's foreign favorites. The barons appeared in 
arms in the next parliament : the king was terrified, and sub- 
mitted ; the Promsions of Oxford were made, and unlimited 1258 
power was given to twenty-four barons, with Leicester at 
their head, to reform the state. This body, like the decem- 
virate of old, sought to make itself the absolute terror of 
king and people :' the tide of popularity turned against it ; 
the pope released Henry and his subjects from their oaths to 1262. 
it, and the king resumed his authority. Leicester, who had 
feft the kingdom, returned: his party was still strong, espe- 
eWly in London and the towng; he formed an alliance with 

t Welsh, and had recourse to arms. At the battle of Lewes 1264. 
king was taken prisoner, and his son, prince Edward, 
gvmg himself in exchange for him, Leicester detained both. 
Sdward afterwards escaped, and defeated and slew Leicester 
It the battle of Evesham, and put an end to the civil war. 1265. 
nie poor old king passed the rest of his days in peace. His 
wgn was longer than that of any English king except 
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A- dl George UL In ttaa reign llie boose d commons dates its 

J865 of^fin; Leicester, in the 49th year of the king, previoualyto 

a parliament being held in London, having issued ¥n:it8 to &e 

sheriflb, directing them to return two knights from each shiiei 

and two bargeases fixxn eadi city or town. 

/ Ireland, 

Ireland was originally peopled by a portion of the Keltic 
race, who we may suppose passed over to it fhan Britain. It 
had always been divided into little independent states. The 
manners of the pec^e were like those of all others in the 
same cooditiDn oi society. Everlasting petty warfare, murder, 
abductimi, and similar acts of violence were exhibited. It had 
been converted pretty early to Christianity by Patricias, a 
native of Britain. Like its neighbors, it was exposed to the 
ravages of the Northmen, who, invincible there as every- 
where else, had conquered a part of the country. Henry U. 
had cast an eye of cupidity upon it; and the pope Adrian IV.; 
as the Irish church was not remarkable for obedience, readiljTt 
in the plenitude of his power, craiferred the dominion of it ' 
on the English mratarch. An occasion for interposing soon 
occurred. Dermot M'Murrough, king of Leinster, carried 
off the wife of O'Ruarc of Breffiiey (Leitrim and Sligo): the 
latter applied to Roderic O'Connor, king of ConnaugiU;) the 
chief of the five provincial monarchs, and Dermot was de- 
feated and chased out ci his dominions by their united forces. 
He repaired to Henry IL, then in Guienne, and sought his 
aid, oaring to ackiK>wledge himself his vassal. Henryi 
being then engaged, gave nim letters, empowering any of 
his English suj^ects who pleased to engage m the enterprise. 
Richard earl cf Pembroke, sumamed Stron^bawj and some 
other adventurers, embarked in the enterprise ; and thougfb 
their numbers were small, such was the superiority of theirl 
arms and their skill, that they overpowered all resistance.' 
Henry himself appeared in Ireland, and received the h(»nag«; 
1172. of its princes. But the conquest was merely nominal ; and age^ 
elapsed befere Ireland was really subdued. It is, perbiqfli; 
not unworthy of observation, that the kmg of England in-j 
vaded Ireland in defence of adultery, and by virtue of a r^| 
cognition of the power of the pope to dispose of kin&doioiL| 
So little scrupulous about means is ambition, so heedless of j 
remote c<»isequences \ . 

Spain. 

1212. Malik-en-Nasir Mohammed, the Ahnohade prince of Mo^ 
rocco, crossed the sea with 100,000 warriors, and he wa^ 
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joined by the Moors of Andalusia. On the Navas de Tolosa, 
near Ubieda, bis army was engaged (July 16) by the united 
force (^ the Christian states of tiie peninsula, under Alfonso 
VIII. of Castile ; and the victory of that day establisdied the a ix 
superiority of the Christians for even St Ferdinand, grandson 123& 
of Alfonso, united Castile and Leon. He conquer^ Baeza 1248L 
and Cordova, and, eighteen months afterwards, Seville, in 
which last he fixed his residence. Cadiz was soo|i obliged to 1250. 
sulHnit ; and the Moors wer^ now confined to Granada. 

Jayme I. of Aragon, called the Conqueror, drove the Moors 122a 
out of the Balearic Isles, and conquered the kingdoms of 
Valencia and Murcia, the latter of which he gave, according 123& 
to agreement, to the king of Castile. 

Portugal. 

Henry, a knight of the house of Burgundy, having distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Toledo, Alfonso gave him his 1085 
daughter in marriage, and the government of the conquests 
of ti^e kmgs of Leon in the mountains to the west Henry 
settled hinraelf at Guimaraens, whence he continually harassed 
the Moors, and conquered the city of Porta His son, count 
Alfonso, emulated his military fimie, and conquered Alemtejo. 1112. 
The Moorish prmces collected all their forces on the plains 1139. 
of Oorique. The troops of Alfonso were greatlj inferior in 
number ; but a hermit comforted him by a vision, and the 
&ith of the leader was communicated to his soldiers. The 
Moors were totally routed, and Alfonso was saluted king of 
Portugal by his army oa the field of battle. Sancho, son df 
Alfonso, was valiant as his father. With the aid of some cru- 
saders from Germany and Holland, who put into the Tagus^ 
he took Silvas, the capital of Algarve; but the Emir-el-Moo- 
I menim, or prince of the Almduides, forced him to resign it ' 

Thp. Almokades. 

A man, named Mohammed, bein^ driven out of Morocco, Hi9. 

' where he professed to preach Islam in greater purity, having, 

with the aid of his disciple, Abd-el-Moomen, a young man at 

Tremessen, persuaded the Berbers that he was himself the 

Mehedee, or doctor of the law, who, he preached, was to be 

: sent to purify the faith, assumed the title of Mehedee, and at 

the head of his followers waged war successfully against Ali, 

the Almoravide king of Morocco. His followers were called 

Almohadea He fortified the city of Tinmal, on an elevated 

I and inaccessible position on Mount Atlas, ana made it the 

[seat of his dominion. They were called to the defence of the 

r2ejiridesy against Roger of Sicily, and relieved them. Abd- 
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el-Moomen now laid sie^ to Morocco ; the AlnionTtdea de- 
fendod it with their usual epirit ; 1(K),000 lives were consumed 
in the siege ; the Almohadea took the city, and extended theli 
A.ih dominion from the deserts of Bdrca to the Atlantic. Thef 
1147. passed ovct to Spaiii, and conquered the Ahnoravide domis- 
lODS in that country. 

During the decline of ihehouse of Seljook, a nnmbei of {Ktt; 
princes, governors of provinces, end others, made themselves 
independent The title of these princes was Atla-beg ;* they 
rulea over Aderbijan, Fare, and Laristan, and each line of Atta- 
begs presents the unijbrm character of eastern rule. Tbeee 
dynasties, with that of the Assassins, established about the end 
<^the eleventh century by Hassan Sabah, were gradually ova- 
thrown, some W the sultan of Kfaowareon, and all finoUy te^ 
minat^ by HtSagoo, the grandson of Chingis Ehan. 



A vizier of the feeble Fatemite kbali& c&Ued oo NoiM-«i 
deen Mohammed, attabeg of Mousse), who had conqueied 
Syria, to come to the support of the Fatemite empire. The 
IITI. iSirks sent hy him uiidcr Sheerkoo conquered Egypt. Tbe 
army made Saleh-ed-deen (Saladin,) nephew of Sheerkoo, 
governor, on the death of his uncle, and Noor-ed-deen coo- 
firmed him in his office. Saladin, who was a Koord by nation, 
pUced himself on the throne of the last Fatemite khah£ and 



Happy Arabia, and took Tripoli and Tunis from the Almo- 
hades. He now turned his arms afainet Jerusalem. He en- 
tered the country at the north ; and as he was besieging Ti- 
berias, Guy de Lustgnan, with all the forces of his kmgdcm, I 
came against him. ' Saladin surprised them, cut them to 
pieces, and took Guy prisoner. All the cities submitted at his 
approadi ; and on the fourteenth day of the siege Jerualem 
1188. opened her gates. The conqueror acted with the grealea 
mildness ; the Christians were left in possession of Qie holy 
sepulchre ; free egress was jfiven to all. | 

The news filled Europe with ccostemation : a crusade <m I 
preached, and a lar^e army collected, which sailed for tbe i 
Holy Land, under Richard I. and Philip Augustus. But die ' 
genitiB and resources of Saladin, and the diwiord of the cm- 

* Atta-beg tigniSea fatkir-priHce, and 
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federates, prevented the accomplishment of its objects. Sala- a. d. 
din died in his 57th year at Damascus. The virtues of this 1198. 
prince have been alike celebrated in Europe and Asia. 

The Mamelukes. 

Malek-el-Adel, the brother of Saladin, dispossessed his 
children of the dominions of their &,ther. After ascending 
the throne he resigned it to his own sons. In the reign of 
Malek-el-Moattam, the last of the descendants of Malek-el- 
Adel, St Louis undertook the crusade in which he and his 1249. 
army were made prisoners in Egypt The sultan released 
them for a heavv ransom, and the towns that had been taken. 

The Mamelukes (guards formed by Saladin from Cauca- 
sian slaves^) who had long felt their own power, and whose 
commanders were offended at any measure of importance 
being taken without their consent, were highly incensed at 1250. 
this peace. They murdered the sultan, and set in his place 
one of their own commanders, Az-M-deen Aybeg. They 
then arranged the government, so that the sultan and vizier 
^oold consult the emirs in all matters of importance ; that 
there should be a great cadi, and a cadi for each of the four 
orthodox sects of Islam, to administer justice. Their num- 
bers were kept up bv supplies from their native country ; and 
fi>r two centuries and a half the Mamelukes ruled over Egypt 
Rarely a son lived to succeed his &ther: often a favorite 
slave or a brave soldier was seated on the vacant throne. 

Constantinople. 

Alexius, the young son of Manuel Comnenus, was mur- 1183. 
dered by his relative Andronicus, who reigned two years, 
and was then dethroned and put to death by Isaac Angelus. 1185. 
Isaac, a prince of some good qualities, was robbed of the em- 
pire, and blinded by his own brother, Alexius III. His son 1194. 
Alexius fled to the West to seek for aid ; and as the fourth 
crusade was then preparing to set out for Asia, he persuaded 
its commanders to assist in restoring his father to his throne, 
(engaging, in case of success, to "supply them with provisions, 
and to pay them a large sum of money. His o^rs were ac- 
cepted. Constantinople was taken, Isaac released, and his 
son, Alexius IV., placed on the throne. Alexius and - his 
father were murdered by his cousin, named Murzufle (Alexius 1201 
v.). Under the pretext of avenging Alexius, the crusaders 
took and plundered the city, and placed Baldwin count of 
Flsmders on the vacant throne, assigning him a fourth of the 
empire, and dividing the remainder among themselves. 

Three states were formed by the Greeks. Theodore Las- 
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caru, aoD-in-Uw rf Alexis m., eetabliBhed himBelf m Nkc, 
■ltd, under the titie erf* emperor, ^oremed a gretX put d 
Jjeaeei Asia. One of the Conmenian Sunily settled at Tk- 
bisond, on the eastern end of the Black Sea, and v/be also 
styled emperor. Another Ccwmenian, of the fiunily of An- 
geluS) ruled, nnder the title ot' despot, over ■ princiiiali^ in 
E^inw, jEtolia, and Theasily. . 
1. V. Baldwin reigned but one year ; he was taken prisoner and 
ISO}' cmelly put to death by the Bulgarians. His brotber and Biic- 
ISIt. eeaaor, Henry, an abSer ]mnce, died by poison. The tbiaue 
then came to hii brother-in-kw, Peter de Conitenay, gnnd- I 
BOD of Louis VL, and his children. i 

J<^ I^acaris sjid his sen governed their Amatic empire 

with prudence and vaior. His grandsoo, of the same uuK, | 

came to the thrme a minor, and was murdered by Hicbtel 

IISL Pabeologm, one of whoae genenls retook, in oae night, the 

imperial ci^, which the Latins bad held but fifty-oeren yean 

Tke CVuMi^. 
The kingdom ot Jerasalem was ccntinually haiaaeed bj 
its Midiammedan neighbors in Syria and Egypt. The foima- 
tion <^ the orders of tlie Templars and the Hoepitalers, u>l 
the constant aecenton of volunteers from Eun^ie, enabled it 
to reoA its enemies; and prodigies of valor eqtial to any in 
romance were achieved by the warriors of the ctobb. Bat ki , 
less than half a centmy after the conquest, the state of Edeaa 
havine been subdued by the atlabeg of Moussel, more powe^ 
fill aid was deemed requisite, and St Bernard preached a new ' 
cmsade. At hia persuasion, the cross was assumed by Louis 
)M7. VIL of Prance and Conrad III. of Germany. The number , 
at all ranks engaged in this cniaade is estimated at 300,000. 
The Germans went first, and the same rava^ which had , 
disgraced the first crusade occurred also in thts. He Greek 
emperor, Manuel, was terrified at their numbers, and em- ! 
ployed artifice to get rid of them. They passed over; ind 
the imprudence of Conrad caused him to march into the heart 
114& of Le»er Asia, where hia troops were cut to pieces by the 
sultan of Tconium. Conrad fled to the Freni^ army, and 
then returned to CMUtanttnople. Louis pursued his maidi: I 
near Laodicea he sustained a partial def^t; but be reached . 
Antioch, and thence proceeded to the Holy I&nd, and he trd I 
' led at the imsuccessfijl siege of Damascus. ' 

elligeoge arrived in Europe of the capture of Je- 
Saladin, Ihe utmost grief and indignaticm |m- 
Clement TIL ordered a crusade to be preadked 
The emperor, Frederic Barberosa, B^«nbled 
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a diet at Mentz, where he and his son Frederic, ^d the I 

greatest of the German nohles, took the cross. The same 

was done by Richard L and Philip Augustus. It was not now, 

as in the first crusade, piety that actuated these kings and ' 

nobles, — that motive had given place to the passion for mili- * 

tary fiime and glory. 

The emperor, on marshalling his forces, found them to " 

amount to 100,000 fighting men, care having been taken to 
keep off the beggarly rabble which had attended the former ^ 

expeditions. He marched through Hungary into the Greek 
territories, where the emperor, Isaac Angelus, harassed the 
crusaders as far as he was able. Frederic laid the country 
under contribution, cut to pieces the Greek troops, and made 
the emperor sue for peace. He wintered at Adrianople, passed 
over to Asia in spring, defeated the Turks in several tattles, , 

took Iconium, and crossed Mount Taurus. But coming on a 
sultry day (June 10th) to the Selef, a gelid mountain-stream, a. n. 
he threw himself into its waters, and was. unfortunately 1190. 
drowned. 

Richard of England, Philip of France, Henry count of 
Champagne, Thiteut of Blois, Philip of Flanders, and numer- 
ous cdher princes and nobles, collected their forces on the 
plain of Vezelay, and found them to amount to 100,000 fight- 119<X 
ing men. Aware of the evils that had attended the former 
land expeditions, they resolved to convey their forces ly sea. 
Richard led his troops to Marseilles, rhilip his to Genoa, 
where they embarked. The appointed place of rendezvous 
was Messina ; and while they staid there, various incidents 
occurred to excite jealously and disunion between the mon- 
archs. Driven by a storm to the isle of Cyprus, Richard de- 
posed, for his cruelty to the crews of some of his ships, Isaac 
Comnenus, who^rrannized over the island, and sold tiie sove- 
reignty of it,to druy de Lusignan, the king of Jerusalem, in 
whose family it continued for three hundred years. 

An army of Christians, aided by the slender remains of 
that of the emperor Frederic, waa besieging Acre, or Ptole- 
mais. After a heroic resistance, it was forceS to surrender to } 

the emulative valor of Richard and Philip. But the latter, i 

instead of pursuing this success, jealous of the superior fame r 

of the liiglish monarch, returned to Europe, under the pre- 
text of ill health, leaving 10,000 of his troops, under the duke 
of Burgundy. The siege of Ascalon was now resolved on. 
The Christian army marched along the sea-coast: Saladin -i^ 

collected all his strength to oppose tiiem : a bloody and well- 
contested battle took place. Nothing could resist the valor 
tod unpetuosity of Richard ; 8000 of the Moslems were left 1192. 

S2 
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dead. Ascalon and Joppa were lazed by Saladin at their ap- 
xnroach; the cruaaderB came within sight of the holy city; 
but the fickle king c£ England was weary of the war, and 
anzioua to return home. A truce was concluded with Sala- 
din, by which the Chnstians were to hold Ptolemais, Joppa, 
and other sea^rts, and to visit the holy sepulchre unmolested. 
The gallant Eichaid was, on his return through Germany, 
basely thrown into prism hy Leopold duke of Austria, wbom 
he had oflfended at Ptolemaia 

A. p The foarih crusade was composed of French and Gennans 

1202. led by Baldwin count of Fhmdera The Venetians furnished 
ships. Its first effi>rts were directed against the city of Zart 
in Dalmatia, which had revolted from Venice, and, in spite 
of the pope's excommunication, it was reduced. The arms 
of the fiiithful were now directed against ConstantinQ]de, 

1204. which, as we have seen, they took, placing their leader on 
the throne. In the partition, Venice got the island and the 
Morea, the marquis of Montferrat Thessaly, Vilie Hardonin 
(the historian of this conquest) Achaia, and Otto de la Roche, 
a Burgundian, became duke of Athena 

1216. The fiflh crusade was chiefly composed of Germans and 
. the neighboring people ; Andrew IL, king of Hungary, was 
its commander. The main body marched to Italy, to embark 
in its ports ; others sailed from the ports of Saxcxiy, and, being 
driven by a storm into Lisbon, were prevailed on by Bon 
Sandio to assist him against the Moors. The king of Hun- 
girv and' his troops, with the king of Cyprus, landed at 
Ptolemais, where John de Brienne, &e titular kin^ of Jero- 
salem, gladly received them. They attempted in vam to take 
Tabor; were obliged to divide for subsistence; the king of 
Cyprus died, and the king of Hungary found it necessary to 
return home. On beinff joined by the fleet from Portugal, it 
was resolved in council to besiege Damietta, in Egypt An 

1219. army, led by the sultan to its relief, was defeated, llie duke 
of Austria and his forces now returned home ; but a rein- 
forcement arrived, under the cardinal Albano, to whom, as 
the officer of the pope, John de Brienne was obliged to re- 
si^ the command, and the military priest injudiciously led 
his army between two branches of the Nile, at the season 
that river was beginning to overflow. The sultan opened the 
sluices, and burned the ships of the Christians, who were , 

1221. forced to restore Damietta, and bind themselves not to serve . 
for eight years against the sultan. 

1228. The emperor Frederic 11., who had long promised, at 
length sailed to the East He did not spill any blood ; but he ] 
made an advantageous treaty with Malek-el-ICamel, sultan of \ 
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Enft, who ceded to Mm JenimleDi, Bethlehem, and all the 
fSis^ between the former place and Jnffi^ wid Ptolemiia. 

The KhowaresrotaDB, flying before Uic Mongols, had poured ,, n, 
down on Lower Aina, and had seized on Syria and Palestine. 1S«. 
81. Louis, having ia a fit of sicknesH vowed a crusade, he 
coLected a fine army, and sailed for the East He resolved 
to commence by reducing Egypt, and landed at Damietta, 
Bhich was abandoned to him. But his troopa were wasted 
byeicknesB, and defeated at Massoor, where his brother Rob- 
ot of Artoia was killed at hie wde, and himself^ his two bro- 
Iben, and all his chief nobility taken prisoners. At the price 
rf a large ransom and the city of Damietta they were set at 
liber^. jasa 

Twenty years afterwards, this excellent monarch, whose ISTO. 
oah defect almost was superstition, sailed with another eipe- 
ditUD for the Holy Land ; but hearing that the king of Tunis 
wu inclined to embrace Christianity, he directed his course 
thither. Finding (he intelligence to be finlBe, he laid siege to 
the city ; but he here caught a fever and died, and with him 
died the spirit of the crusaaesL Edwaid, son of our Henry IIL, 
Tevived the fame (Jf Richard; but the Latin power gradually 1291. 
dacUned, and Acre, its last seat, fell to the sultan of Egypt 

The crusades, though originating in folly and superstition, 
tod productive of a large quantity of positive suSering to 
both Europe and Asia, have, in the order of Providence, been 
tin productive of good. They awoke the mind of Eun^ 
fnin its slumber of ignorance and barbarism, by bringing it 
inla contact wilh the more polished nations of the East; they 
enlarged the sphere of ideas, gave a taste for elegance and 
refinement, extended navigation and commerce, and thereby 
Bicreased the wealth and power of cities; the^ diminished 
the properQ' and influence of the ftctious and tyrannic nobles, 
i lod enlarged the authority of monarchs. The degree of in- 
itercourse that prevailed between Europe and Asia, during 
Uhe period of the crusades, was far beyond what we usually 
Ronceive. It has not become adequately known until very 
recently. 

7%e Mongol* — Chingia Khan. 
\ In the ancient country of this race, a great khan who had 
rded over 30,000 families on the bonks of the Selinga had 
Bed, leaving his son Temujin a child. The horde separated, 
pud Temujm, when he grew up, found only thirteen families 
lldhering to him. He distingui^ed himself by valor, talent, 
Bd generosity. In an assembly of the nati<m on the Selinga, 
iBie of their wise men arose and said, he had had a vision, in 
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which he saw the great God of heaven sitting on his thitme 
A. i>.'in council, and heard sentence given that Temujin should be 
1206. Chingis Khan, i. e. Greatest Khan, The Mcmgols nisei 
their hands, and swore to follow their Chingis Khan whither- 
soever he went 

He first invaded China, overthrew the dynasty of Song, 
and took Yen King, their capital. He conquered Corea, then 
turned westward, subdued Tibet, penetrated to Cashmeer, 
and to the borders of Khowaresm, whose sultan had van- 
quished the djmasty of Ghaur, and ruled over nearly all Per- 
sia, and a great portion of Hindostan. The sultan Ak-ed-deea 
Mohammed took the field at the head of 400,000 men, was 
defeated, and his country subdued. His son^ JeUel-ed-deen 
Mohammed, heroically, but in vain, resisted the conquerors. 
The shores of the Caspian were conquered. The tsar of Rus- 
sia advanced with a large army to the Calca, was defeated 
1227. and put to flight Chingis Khan gave laws and regulatioos 
to the Mongols, and died in the 64Si year of his age. 

The sons of Chingis, Octai, Joojee or Tooshee, Toolee, and 
Jagatai, and their sons, Gooyookh, Batoo, Hoolagoo, and 
Kublai, followed up his conquests. Resistance was eveiy- 

1241. where overborne. Alexander Nevski, the great duke of Rus- 
sia and conqueror of Livonia, was overthrown ; his succesBor 
was forced to fiy to Poland, and the house of Ruric reduced to 
such dependence, that for two hundred years it paid tribute 
to the khan of the golden horde. 

This conquest was achieved by Batoo, son of Joojee, who 
then led his army to the confines of Europe. Poland offered 
no resistance. Batoo took and burned Cracow. Bela IV., 
king of Hungary, gave him battle, but was utterly defeated. 
The Mongols advanced and burned Breslau. The empeioi 
Frederic U. and the pope called on all Europe to aid. Crowds 
of volunteers joined the standard of Henry duke of LoweU 

1242. Silesia. The battle, one of the bloodiest ever fought 
the orientals, was given at WoUstadt, near lignitz, and 
The whole country was deserted ; but the Mongols could 
form sieges, and they retired. 

Kublai, son of Toolee, completed the conquest of China. 

End of the Khalifat at Bagdad, jj 

Hoolegoo, the grandson of Chingis, undertook the cooqom 
of Bagdad. The Mongols advancS, treachery aided, andtitt 
City of Peace was taken. In the 656th year of the HegiAf I 
the 56th successor of the prophet was trodden beneath the I 
feet of the horses of the Mongols. Bagdad was plundisidL' 
during forty days, and 200,000 persons slaughtered. Thft 
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Etrong-holds of the Assassins were taken, and that sect de^* 
stroyed. The Mongols took Aleppo and Damascus, and en- a. n. 
tere^ the Holy Land. Seif-ed-deen, the Mameluke sultan oi 1^60. 
Egypt, defeated them there, and his successor, Bibers, drove 
them out of Syria. 

Hakem bi-emr-illah Ahmed Mostaser of the house of Abbas 1263. 
fled to Bibers, who received him kindly, and gave him an es- 
tablidunent at Cairo; and fi>r two centuries and a half the 
successors of the prophet lived on the bounty of the Mameluke 
eultans. 
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CHAP. VEL 

DEOUNK OF TBI PAPAL POWER, AND FOXMATION OF GREAT 

MONARCHIES. 

Italy — The Popes, 

Thb high ftssumptioQS, the intolerable rapacity, and the 
extreme corrupticHi of the court of Rome, were gradually 
alienating from it all orders of men. The clergy were in- 
censed at tiie heavy taxes imposed cm them, the mvasion of 
the rights of patronage, and the favor shown to the mendicant 
orders ; and even some of the latter began to declaim against 
its corruption and vices. In this state of affiurs Boni£u;e Vm. 
obtained the triple crown, and, hot attending to the signs of 
the times, endeavored to raise the papal power to a higher 
point than it had yet attained, but therdby only showed its 
real weakness. 

Edward L and Philip the Fair began to attack the revenues 
if the church. The pope left the former and his clergy to 
mselves ; but when Philip taxed those of France without 
ir consent, Bonifiice issu^ a bull, forbidding the clergy of 
ivery kingdtmi to pay any thing without his permission. But 
^e French clergy adhered to their king, and he and the pope 

e reconciled. Some years afterwards the bishop of 1901. 
'.-Pamiers, as legate of the pope, behaved with great disrespect 
I to the khig, and, as he was his subject, Philip put him under 

Fyarrest. £sii&ce, in a rage, iasue4 several bulls, in aae of 
Kirhich he asserted that the kmgswas subject to him in tempo- 
{rfttl as well as in spiritual matters. Philip had the hulls puh- 
l^ly burnt at ^ris, and summoned the stated-general of his 
[igdom, who di|K;laimed, in the ftdlest manneB» the temporal 
thority of tiie pope. 
Boni&ce held a council at Rome, in which he promulgated 
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his constitution of Vnam sanctam, by which he declares the 
church to be one body under one head, possessing two swords; 
one spiritual, to be wielded by the pope himself; the other 
temporal, to be used by kings and knights at his will, and 
with his permission. But &e latter must be subject to the 
former, for every human being is in subjection to the see of 
Rome. He concludes another bull thus : — " Since sach is 
our pleasure, who, by divine permission, rule the world." 
Finding Philip still refractory, he excommunicated him, giv- 
ing his kingdom to the emperor Albert L, and was then aboat 
to absolve his subjects from their allegiance. Philip now as- 
serted that Boniface was not legally elected, and appealed to 
a general council and a lawful pope. But he at the same 
time ventured on an act of fortunate temerity : he secretly 
sent into Italy a gentleman named Nogaret,.who, with the 
aid of Sciarra Colonna, who was persecuted by the pope, 
seized him in the town of Anagni, whither he was gone with- 
out guards. On the third day the neighboring gentry came 
to his rescue ; but the haughty pontiff was so mortified at 

A.Du ^hat had beMlen him, that his rage brought on a fever, 

1303. which terminated his days. His successor, B^iedict XL, re- 
scmded the bulls against Philip, and thereby showed the reil 
decline of the papacy since the days of Innocent 

1305. Clement V., who had been archbishop of Bourdeaux, re* 
moved, at the desire of the king of France, the papal chair to 
Avignon, where it continued under his six successors, all of 
whom were French, for a space of seventy years. 

The Avignon pontifis were engaged in a long contest with 
the emperor Louis of Bavaria, m which they asserted, that 
though the power of choosing an emperor nad been trans- 
ferred to certain electors, the popes stiU retained the right of 
approving the choice, and of receiving an oath of fealty from 
the emperor on his coronation. This quarrel originated in 
the attempts of the emperors to regain their imperial righta 

1323. in Italy. In the course of the contest Louis was excommo- 
nicated, and his subjects released from their allegiance ; bit ' 
they remained firm to him, and if Louis himself had acted 
vnth more vigor, he would have come off victor in the coo- 
test. 
338. But though thus apparently triumphant over the emper(% 
the papal power was gradually losing ground. The diet of 
Frankfort positively (&nied all right of the pope to interfere 
in imperial elections. Scholastic science had inured men to 1 
thought, and they began to employ their mother-t(»igxies as | 
its organ : men of learning and patriotism assailed the found- ' 
ations of the papal edifice, and the ballad and the tale ex* : 
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posed the profligacy and corruption of the church. A portion 
of the Franciscan friars, whom John XXIL persecuted for 
some follies, loudly proclaimed the pope to be Antichrist, and 
supported the emperor Louis. The rapacity of the papal court 
now passed all bound& John XXIL impeded the tax of an- 
nates, or first-fruits, on all benefices, to be paid into the papal 
chancery; the same pontiff reserved to himself all the bishop- 
rics in Christendom. Benedict XIL assumed the right of dis- 
jwsing of all benefices vacant by cession, translation, or de- 
privation. Empire had been the object of tiie former popes: 
money that of these more low-minded pontiiO^. 

The wishes of Italy and of Europe, joined with the evils a. d. 
arising from absence from Rome, induced Gregory XI. to re- 1376 
move the papal chair back to that city. Soon after occurred 
the famous schism. On the death of Greffory, the cardinals, 137a 
who were mostly French, assembling to elect a successor, the 
populace collected and insisted on his being an Italian. The 
archbishop of Bari, a Neapolitan, was elected, and he took 
the name of Urban VI. For some weeks the cardinals obeyed 
him ; but, disgusted with the harshness of his temper, they 
conspired against him, afid he threw several of them into 
prison : the rest fled to Fondi, and, with the opinion of Nic- 
colo Spinelli, the great Neapolitan lawyer, they proceeded to 
a new election, under the pretext of the last having been ef- 
fected by intimidation. They chose the cardinal Robert, who 
took the name of Clement VII., and fixed his seat at Avignon. 
Urban tortured and even executed some of the cardinals and 
prelates who were his prisoners. 

Italy, Germany, England, and the North adhered to Urban; 
France, Spain, Scotland, and Sicily to Clement All wished 
both to resign, and the cardinals to proceed to a new elec- 
tion ; but neither par^ would recede. Three pontifis suc- 
ceeded Urban; Benedict XIII. was the only successor of 
Clement. The cardinals on both sides at last deserted their 
heads, and a general council was summoned to meet at Pisa. 1409. 
In this assembly the two pontifis, Gregory XII. and Benedict 
Xni., were deposed, and Alexander V. elected ; but Spain 
adhered to Gregory, and Benedict was supported by others, 
80 that now there were three rival pontiff Another council 1414. 
, was held at Constance, in which, under the pretext of his 
!* enormous vices, Jdin XXIII., Alexander's successor, was 
I deposed ; Gregory submitted, and the obstinate Benedict was 
'. deposed. Otto Colonna, a man of great prudence, was elected 
I under the name of Martin V. 

' To curb the papal power, to reduce the government of the 
church from an absolute to a limited monarchy, was the pb- 
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ject aimed at in the council of Constance; and it declaied 
that a council has received, by divine right, a power in mat- 
ters concerning religion, to which every other, even the 
papal, must submit This council, it is to be observed, wu 
composed not merely of bishops, like the ancient ones, but of 
abbots, deputies of universities, ambassadors of princes, theo- 
logians, and doctors of law. To obviate the influence of the 
numerous Italian bishops, the council was divided into four 
nations, Italian, German, French, and £n£^lish, with equal 
rights, and the majority of the four was to decide each ques- 
tion. A committee or reformation was appointed ; but the 
art of the Italians, by taking advantage of the national jeal- 
ousies, prevented any thing effectual being done. Martin V., 
when elected, lost no time in dissolving the council 

It was decreed that another council should be held in five, 
a seccmd in seven years, and then one every ten years. The 
^ 1^ first was called at Pavia, but owing to the plague was le- 
1433. moved to Siena, and nothing efiected in it The second was 
convoked to Basle ; but Mamn dying before it met, Eugenios 
IV. attempted to transfer it to Italy, where the papal strength 
lay. After several years' contest, Euffenius, by his preroga- 
tive, removed it, under pretext of the union he was nego- 
tiating with the Greek church, to Ferrara, and thence to 
Florence. But the assembly at Basle still sat, and proceeded 
in the work of reformation, abolishing annates, reservations, 
1439. and other papal abuse& They proceeded so &r as to depose 
Eugenius, and • elect Amadous, the first duke of Savoy, who 
had laid down his dignity, and retired into private life. Few 
states concurred in this assumption of power; the party of 
the fathers of Basle became, weaker every dav; and Nicholas 
1449. v., the successor of Eugenius, easily prevaueid on Felix V., 
as Amadous was called, to resign. The popes ever after 
dreaded the idea of a general council, of which Europe has 
since seen but one, and that called greatly against the incli- 
nation of the pontiff All the future popes, but one, were- 
Italians ; they learned to confine their views to Italy, where, 
as a temporal power, they established their influence in their 
own states, and engaged in the political projects of their 
neighbors. 

A general spirit of opposition to the encroachments of 
Rome, and of the church in general, prevailed througfaoat 
Europe, procursive of the refi>rmation. England in this led 
the way : her kings and parliaments set barriers to ecclesias- 
tical encroachments: the tenets of Wickliff had many ftvor- 
ers ; and parliament even went so far as to press Henry IV. 
to seiae the temporalities of the church. Opinions simimr to 
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those of Wickliff were preached in Bohemia by Huss and 
Jerome of Prague ; and the base act of treachery sanctioned 
by the fathers at Constance against the former, tended to cast 
an additional odimn on the church. 

Jtoly — The Republics, 

In the 13th centu^ the republics of Italy were nmnerouB 
and independent They may be regarded as forming four 
great clusters, according to their situation. 1. Central Lom- 
bardy, containmg Milan, Cremona, Parma, Pavia, Brescia, 
Bergamo, PiAcenza, MantoA, &c. 2. The march of Verona, 
in which were Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso. 3. 
Romagna, where were Bologna, Imola, Modena, Faenza, 
Perrara, &c, 4. Tuscany, containing Florence, Pisa, Lucca, 
Siena, &c. All of these were split into the Guelf and Ghibilin 
factions. In the first, Milan was Guelf, and her influence 
made the whole except Parma and Cremona such : in the 
second, Ezzelin da Romano, a nobleman of the country, to 
whom Frederic II. had given his natural daughter in mar- 
riage, by his talents and his merciless cruelty made the Ghibi- 
lin cause triumphant: in the third, the Guelf party predomi- 
nated : in the ^urth, Florence headed the Guelj, Pisa the 
Ghibilin party. To these we are to add the great maritime 
republics, Genoa on the west, and Venice on the east, and 
we have a view of the state of northern and central Italy. 

Under their republican forms of government these cities 
were opulent, industrious, and powerful; bat they were 
harassed by external and internal discord, and before Vie end 
of the thirteenth centuiy all those of the first three classes 
were under the rule of signori, answering to the Greek 
tyrants. In Milan the Torreani and then the Visconti ruled ; 
in Verona the Delia Scala ; at Ferrara and Modena the Este ; 
at Padua the Carrara ; at Mantua the Gonzaga. Of these by 
far the most powerful were the Visconti ; and though mur- 
der, assassination, and every crime were freely perpetrated 
by all, none equalled them in atrocity. 

Florence, like the other cities, was divided into Guelfs and 
Ghibilins. She had a ferther division of parties, called the 
Neri and Bianchi. There were here, as elsewhere, powerful 
noble fiunilies, the Donati, Amidei, Uberti, Buondelmonti, 
whose feuds filled the city with confusion and riot The 
citizens were divided into arts, or companies of the different 
trades, each of which had its own council, consul, and gon- 
feloniere, to whose standard all the members repaired in any a. d. 
commotion. The government had been in the hands of the 1266. 
Bobles; but in 1266 it was thrown chiefly into the hands of 
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the commons. Feuds ran high between the two orders. A 

A, a Q6W order of plebeian nobility arose, and chiefly administered 

1396. the government : the people disliked both. An officer, named 

the Captain of Defence, was appointed with great criminal 

1312. jurisdiction, but was speedily expelled for his tyranny. Soon 

after, Walter de Brienne, duke of Athens, was mtrusted with 

unlhnited military and judicial power, with a view to his 

curbing the nobility; but he aimed at the tyranny, and a 

conspiracy expelled him. 

Though incessantly changing her form of government, 
Florence, from the animating influence of the principle of 
liberty, increased in wealth and consequence. She engaged 
in wars with the powers oi Lombardy, and made the coo- 
quest of Prato, Pisa, and other places in Tuscany. Her wars 
were carried on by mercenary troops, which, under their 
condottieri, answered to the companies of adventure in 
France. 

Pisa was one of the first Italian cities that was distinguish- 
ed by naval armaments. In the 11th century she conquered ' 
Sardinia from the Moors, and also obtained a short possession 
of the Baleares : Corsica and Elba also belonged to her. Her 
commerce was, of course, extensive. She derived great ad- 
vantage from the crusades. In 1119, war broke out Detween 
Pisa and Genoa, which lasted the greater part of two centu- 
ries. The sea-fight off the isle of Meloria, in 1284, gave 
the power of Pisa its death-blow. She ceased to be a mari- 
time power, gradually declined, and at length became subject 
to Flojence. 
Genoa rose into importance coeval with Pisa. Her pros- 
1261. perity increased rapidly on the recovery of Constantinople 
from the Latins, in which event she aided. Palieologus as* 
signed the Genoese the suburb of Pera, where their colony 
lived in independence, under a magistrate sent from home, 
and they thence carried on an extensive trade with the coasts 
of the Slack Sea, on which they .erected factories, and with 
the inland country. Rivalry ensped between them and the 
Venetian^ : several hard-fought actions took place, particu- 
larly one m the Sea of Marmora, where the Genoese fought 
single-handed against the Venetians, Catalans, and Greeks. 
rtS. The most important was the war of Cbioggia, where the 
Genoese, after defeating the Venetian fleet, entered the la- 
gunes of Venice. Certain of reducing the .city, the GJenoese 
admiral, Doria, refused the most advantageous oflers of peaoa 
The Venetians, gathering courage from despair, equipped a 
fleet, closed up the passage of the lagunes, besieged the 
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Genoese in the island of Chio^gia, and at length obliged them 
to surrender. From that peri(S dates the decline of Genoa. 

Like the other Italian cities, Genoa was harassed by the 
feuds of her nobles. The leading families on the Guelf side 
were the Grimaldi and Fieschi ; on the Ghibilin, the Doria, 
and Spinola. As at Florence, the nobles were reduced, and 
a plebeian oligaxchy, the Adorni, Fregosi, Montalti, took their 
place. Yet it is I'emarkable that the Genoese fleets were al- 
most always commanded by one of the nobles. The revolu- 
tions in Gencm were incessant In 1339, the chief magistrate, 
named I>oge, was first appointed. 

Venice owed her origin to some citizens of Aquileia, who, 
in the beginning of tlie 5th century, fled to the islands at the 
mouth of the Brenta, and built the town of Rivoalto, after- 
wards called Venice. This town gradually increased in popu- 
lation and strength. Till the 10£ century, it continued sub- 
ject to the Eastern empiiie. At this time Venice made several 
acquisitions in Dalmatia. She very early applied to commerce, 
and she derived very great advantages from the crusades. On 
the taking of Ckinstantinople by the Latins, in which her fleet, 
under Henry Dandolo, the doge, bore a great share, she got 
three-eighths of the city and of the provinces, and she pur- 
chased the shares of some of the other spoilers. It was thus 
she obtained Candia and the Ionian isles. The trade of Ven- 
ice was chiefly carried on with Syria and Egypt, and she was 
the great medium of conveying the productions of the East 
into Europe. After the war of Chioggia, Venice began to 
turn her thoughts towards territoriaL acquisitions. Before 
that period, the Venetians had united with Florence to check 
the career of Mastino della Scala, lord of Verona, and had 
gained Treviso. They looked on with indifference at the 
progress of the Visconti of Milan ; but when, in the confusion 
that followed the death of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, Francesco 
Carrara, lord of Padua, had seized Verona, the Venetians, 
who hated that family, took arms, and reduced both Padua 
and Verona, and the duke of Milan ceded Vicenza to them. 
Venice afterwards, in alliance with Florence, against Filippo 
Maria Visconti^ took into her service Carmagnola, the cele- 
brated condottiere, and she acquired Brescia and Bergamo, 
and reached the Adda, which she never passed. a. n. 

The government of Venice, at first, perhaps, merely fede- 697. 
jative, had become, nnder its Doge, or duke, nearly an elec- 
tive absolute monarchy. Limitations were gradually laid on 
his power, which ended in making the doge little more than 
a pageant, and converting the government into a jealous close 
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aristocracy, which, with its various councils and intricate 
mode of election, has lasted down to near the present time. 

Italy — Naples and Sicily. 

VSilU. On the death of Conrad, son of Frederic IL, his natural 
brother Manfred occupied the kingdom in the name of Coqo 
radln, the young heir. The Ghibilin parly looked up to Man- 
fred as their heid : the pope hated him as the son of Frederic. 
The pope, as superior lord, offered the kingdom which Muir 
fired had usurped to Charles of Anjou, brother of St Louis, 
who, with his brother's consent, led thither a jcrusade, as it 

1266. was called. Manfred feU in the field. Conradin, afterwaids 
attempting to recover his inheritance, was taken prisoner, 

1368. and judicially murdered by Charles. But Constance, daughter 
of Manfred, was married to Peter UI. of Aragon, who, in her 
right, claimed the crown. 

Charles was master of Provenc% Naples, Sicily, head of 
the Guelf party in Italy, and creat^ by the pope vicar-gene- 
ral in Tuscany. John of Procida, one of the adherents of 
Man&ed, wais living in Valencia, watdung an opportaxiity of 
revenge. The Neapolitan barons were French, or in (hat 
interest; but Sicily was treated as a conquered country, the 
women, after the usual manner of the French, insulted, and 
the indignation of the people thereby excited, which was in- 
creased by the speeches of John, who went in disguise 
through the island. Pope Nicholas m., adverse to the An- 
gevin dynasty, the court of Constantinople, the king of Arap 
gon, all entered into the project of John of Procida, and when 

1853. uie massacre of the French, called the Sicilian vespers, an 
utterly unpremeditated act, occurred, the fleet of the king of 
Aragon was at hand, and the Sicilians gave him the crown. 
A war ensued, in which the king of Naples was supported 
by the kings of France and Castile, and by the pope. Peter 
dying, left Sicily to his second son, James ; and Alfonso, king 
of Aragon, made peace, engaging not to assist Sicily. James, 
cm succeeding to his brother in Aragon, renounced Sicily; 
but the Sicilians transferred the crown to his brother Freae- 
ric, and maintained the war against Charles 11. of Naples, 
and the king of Aragon ; and peace was at length concluded, 

190CL on condition that Frederic should retain for life the kingdom, 
which then should revert to the crown of Naples. 

2305. On the death of Charles 11., the crown was disputed be- 
tween Caribert, the son of his eldest son Charles, who had 
died king (^Hungary, and Robert, his eldest living son. The 
pomt was referred to the pope, the feudal lord of the king- 
dom, who gave sentence in &vor of Robert The latter leav- 
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big no male issue, the crown descended to hii ^nd-daughter 
JDonna. She was espoused to her cousin Andrew, son of C&ri- 
liert, king of Hungary ; but the manaere of this prince were a. d. 
iratal, and he was aseaajinated, an act of which the guilt 134&. 
was laid on the queen. Louis king of Hungary invaded Na- 
jries, to avenge the death of his brother. Joanna fled, hut 
■fterwarda rerained her crown. The queen had no children. 
The king of Hungary, and Charles duke of Durazzo, were 
the only male descendants of Charles I. The latter was mar- 
ried to the queen's niece, and was regarded by her as heir 
to the ct«wn. OS^nded with the queen, Charles invaded her 
kiiu|diHn, took her prisoner, and had her smothered inpriBon. 1378. 

, Bat Joanna bad adopted Louis of Anjou, uncle to Charles 
VI. of France. He easily entered on Provence, and led 
30,000 men to Naples, but be effected nothing. Charles HI., 
now, aa he thought, secure, accepted the crown of Hungarr. 
His son Ledielaus, only t«n years of age, succeeded him in 
Naples. The party (hat bad called in Louis then invited his 
BOD Louis n., and put him in possession of the greater part 
of the kingdom. But as Ladislaus grew up, he cUspla^ed su- 
perior quafities; the Angevin barons came over to him, and 
ne recovered the whole of the kingdom. On the death of 
this able prbce, his elder aister, Joanna U., a weak, vicious 
vmoan, came to the throne. The kingdom fell into anarchy. 

' Sfbria Attendolo, the great constable, and Ser Gianni Csrac- 
cioli, the seneschal, were the most powerful individuals. 
Sfbrza called in a pretender to the crown, Louis IH. of An- 
jou. Cttraccioli persuaded the queen to adopt Alfonso, king 
of Ara^n and Sicily. 

The Buccessots of Frederic I. of Sicily, were weak or in- 
fant princes. Maria queen of Sicily bad married Hartin, son 
rf the king of Aragon, to whom, when dyin^, she left her M09. 
crown ; acS on his death his father Martin, kmg of Aragon, 
had token possession of Sicily as heir to his eon. 

AlfiaiBo gladly embraced the ofler of Joanna ; but jwdouqr 
of him, or some other cause, induced her to revoke her deed, 
and adopt Louis ; and the queen's and the Angevin parties 
onited were too strong for Alfonso. Louis dying before the 

Sueen, die substituted bis brother Regnier. When Joanna 
ied, R^;nier was a prisoner in Burgundy; but his wife 
maintained his cause with spirit Fortune, however, sided 
with Alfonso, and he founded the Aragonite line at Naples. 
AlRaiao, having no lawful issue, was anxious to transmit Na- 
[des to his illegitimate son Ferdinand. Chieflv with this 
view he became a party with Sfbrza duke of Milan, and the 
Tepublics of Venice and Florence, in the quadruple league, 14SS. 
TS 
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for the maintenance of peace in Italy ; and the pc»e and the 

Neapolitan parliament confirmed the succession of Ferdinand. 

A, D. But the character of this prince was dark and vindictive, and 

1461. the harons offered the crown to John, son of Regnier of An- 

jou, who made an inefiectual attempt to ohtain it 

Chrmany, 

1273. After Grermany had heen three-and-twenty yean without a 
head, the electors fixed on Rodolf of Habsburg, a prince of 
ancient fiunily and of considerable possessions in Switzerland, 
and fdong the Upper Rhine. Rodolf was an able, sensible 
monarch, and he turned all his efforts to the establishing of 
peace and tranquillity within the empire. He naturally 
sought to aggrandize his family. The rebellicm of Ottocar, 
Jong of Bohemia^ gave him the disposal of Austria, Syria, 

1283. and Camiola, whic^ with the consent of the diet, he bestowed 

on his son Albert, and Carinthia on Meinhard landgraf of 

^^rrol, whose daughter Albert married. This was the origin 

of the possessions of the house of Austria. 

The electors refiised to choose Albert king of the Romans 

1291. in his fiither's lifetime ; and on the death of Rodolf they 
gave the imperial dignity to Adolf of Nassau. Albert, how^- 
ever, raised a strong party against him, and got himself 

1296L elected. Adolf fou^t for his dignity, but feU, as was said, 
by the hand of Al&rt Albert was active, ambitious, un- 
quiet, but unsuccessful in his projects, and hated by his neigh- 

laoei bors and subjects. He was murdered by his nephew John, 
firom whom he withheld his inheritance. Some of the princes 
are said to have been consenting to the deed. 

1309. Henry VIL of Luxemburg was elected. His reign is 
chiefly distinguished by his attempts to establish the imperial 
authority in Italy. In this he met some partial success, but 
died suddenly in the midst ci his projects. 

1314. Louis of Bavaria was chosen by one part of the electors, 
Frederic of Austria by another. The battle of Muhldorf 

1322. finally decided in favor of Loui& This emperor also crossed 
the Alps to contend against the pope and Robert Mn^ of Na- 
ples; but he derived little credit from his expediticm: his 
whole reign was occupied in the contest with the holy see. 

&347. Charles IV., son of John king of Bohemia, next purchased 
the empire. This monarch loved pomp and parade, and lived 

356. in great splendor. He annexed Brandenburg and Silesia to 
Bohemia. By his Golden Bull he ascertain^ the preroga- 
tives of the electoral college. He procured his son Wence»- 
laus to be appointed his successor. 

137& Wenceslaus was addicted to pleasure. His Bohemian 
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bles, thinking he &vored the people too much, confined him, a.]>. 

under the pretext of his violence and immorality, and ^ve 1394. 

him in custody to the duke of Austria. He escaped. The 140O. 

spiritual electors and the palatine deposed him, and he gave 

a willing assent to this act, satisfied with his paternal king- , 

dom of Bohemia. < , 

Frederic duke of Brunswick was chosen in his stead, but 
was murdered immediately afterwards by his private enemies. 
Rupert, palatine of the Rhine, was then chosen. On his | 

death, the choice fell on Jobst of Luxemburg, margraf of Mo* 1410. 
ravia. He, too, died within a short time, and all the voices 
declared fi>r Sigismund, brother of Wenceslaus, and kii^^ of 
Hungary. 

Few princes have united more crowns than Sigismund. 
By his first wife, Mary of Asjou, he got Hungary, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia : his brother left him Bohemia ; the pope gave him the 
imperial crown, and to these he joined Moravia, Lusatia, 
Brandenburg, and Silesia. The chief stain on the memory of < 

Sigismund is his violation of the safe-conduct ^iven to Huss ^ 

when going to Constance. This involved him m an eighteen 1414. 
years' war aj^nst Zisca, Procopius, and the other Hussite « 

leader& Sigiamund had been engaged in war with the Otto- 
mans, and narrowly escaped being taken by them at Nico- 1396. 
polis. His poverty obliged him to sell several of the imperial ' 

rights and claims. 

The imperial dignity now passed to the house of Austria, 
there to continue. Albert duke of Austria had married the 
heiress of Sigismund. But the Hungarians made it a condi- 
tion at his coronation that he would not accept the imperial 
crown. The Bohemians also made conditions with him. The 14^. 
electors vainly tried t» induce the margraf of Brandenburg to 
accept the crown. At length the Hungarians gave their con- 
sent, and Albert was elected emperor ; but just as he was en- 1438. 
gaging in active hostilities with the Turks, he was surprised 1439. 
by death. 

Ladislaus, the posthumous son of Albert, succeeded his 1440. 
father in Hungary and Bohemia. Albert's second cousin, 
Frederic duke of Styria, was chosen emperor. His long reign 
of fif^-three years occupied the mpst interesting part of the 
fiileenth century. He was an insignificant prince, yet he had 
influence enough to have his son Maximilian elected king of 
the Romans during his life ; and his posterity still possess the 
dominions of the lu>use of Austria, all of which were reunited 149& 
in his time, or in that of his son. 
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Stoitzerland, 

Switzerland fonned a part of tlie Idngdom of Aries or Bur- 
iLOD. gundy, and, with the rest of the dominions of Rodoli; was 
1092. united to the German empire. It contained a numerous and 
powerful nobility, and several rich ecclesiastical lords. Its 
towns of Zuric, Basle, Berne, and Friburg rose into import- 
ance. Among the nobles, the counts of Habsburg gradually 
became the most powerfbl : they were advocates to several 
convents, some of which had estates in the forest-cantons of 
Schwytz and Underwald. The people of these cantons re- 
posed confidence in Rodolf, the firet emperor of the house of 
Habsburg : they distrusted his son Albert, who justified their 
suspicions ; for, not satisfied with the rights which, as advo- 
cate to the convents, he possessed over a part of the forest- 
cantons, he, when elect^ emperor, sent imperial bail^ to 
administer justice in the whole of these cantons. The people 
were indignant at this attempt to reduce them to servitude. 
Three men, Stauffiicher of Schwytz, Furst of Uri, Melcbthal 
of Underwald, each with ten companions, met by night in a 
secret valley, and swore to assert the liberty of their country. 
1306. The three cantons rose in arms, and expelled the imperial 
officers. Albert was shortly afterwards assassinated by his 
nephew. Henry VII., the next emperor, was little inclined 
to strengthen the house of Austria; but Leopold, the son of 
Albert, led a considerable force into the mountains, mid was 
utterly defeated by those brave peasants at Morgarten, the 
1315. Marathon of Switzerland. 

Lucerne now joined the confederacy r before the middle of 
the fourteenth century it was augmented by the accession of 
Zurich, Berne, Zug, and Glaria These eight were called 
the ancient canton& Friburg, Soleure, Basle, Schafiliausen, 
and Appenzel afterwards became parts of the body. The 
same conflict as was carried on in Lombardy between the 
cities and the rural nobility prevailed here, and with the 
same results. The house of'^ Austria sold the greater pert of 
its possessions to Zurich and Berne. The ab&t of St Gall, 
and the remaining lay and spiritual lords, entered into leagues 
with difierent cantons. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Switzerland was acknowledged as a free indepen- 
t. ^ dent country. Their defeats of Louis XI. and the duke of 
*' Burgundy placed the Swiss as soldiers in the very first rank. 

France, 

127a On the death of St Louis, his son Philip III., the Bold, 
who had accompanied him, made peace with Tunis, and re* 
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turned to Fnmce. Philip engaged iii a war with Aragoii, a. d. 
in defence of his uncle, Charles of Anjou's claim to Sicily; in 1270. 
which war he did not meet with much success. On the 
death of his uncle Alfonso, who had been invested with the 
county of Poitou, and part of Auvergne and Saintonge, and 
who also held in right of his wife, heiress of Raymond VIL 
c^ Toulouse, the remains of that fief, Philip reunited the 
whole to the crown of France. 

Philip IV., the Fair, a rapacious and ambitious prince, at- 1285. 
tempted to reunite, by force, some c^ the remaining great 
fie&. He outwitted Edward I. of England, and got possession 
of Guienne, which he h^ for some time. He acted with 
similar injustice in the case of Flanders; but the total defeal 
oihis army at Courtray by the Flemings gave a check to his 1902. 
injustice in that quarter. On a sentence of forfeiture passed 
against the count, Philip took possession of AngoulSme and 
1m Marche ; he also acquired die city of Lyons and its terri- 
tory, vhich had been given by Louis IV. with his daughter 
Matilda to the king of Birgundy, and had gone with that king- 
dom to the empire in 1032. Frederic Barbarossa, having given 
all the royal rights over the city to the archbishop, St Louis 
was called in as a mediator between the chapter and tibe city, 
as also was Philip III., who forced the new archbishop to take 
an oath of fealty to himself. At length a spirited archbishop 
resisted this usurpation, and Philip W, laid siege to the city, 1310. 
which submitted, and was united to the crown. 

Philip the Fair was the first kins who convoked the states- iao2. 
general, or the representatives of the three estates of the 
kingdom. They were first convened to give weight to the 
king's cause in his dispute with Boni&ce VIII. ; afterwards 1314. 
for the imposition of taxes. The reign of Philip was dis- 
graced by the suppression of the order of Knights Templars, 1311. 
and the barbarous tortures inflicted on its most distin^ished 
members. Philip had threb sons, Louis Hutin, Philip the 
Long, and Charles the Fair, all of whom reigned in France ; 
and one daughter Isabella, married to Edward II. of England. 

Louis X., Hutin, survived his father but a year. He left 1314 
one daughter, Jane, and his queen pregnant Louis had poeh 
sessed, by his mother, the kingdom of Navarre, and the coun- 
ties of Champagne and Brie. His brother Philip assumed the 
regency of both France and Navarre, and then made a treaty 
"with the duke of Burgundy, uncle of Jane, by which it vi^as 
a^eed, that if the queen should have a daughter, the two 
princesses, or the survivor, should take the inheritance of 
their grandmother, and renounce all right to the crown of 
JPrance. But this was not to take place till they had i^ttainad 
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the age of consent, when, if they should refu&e, their claim 
was to remain, and right to be doTie them. Philip was mean- 
time, as governor, to receive the homage of the vassals, and 
govern afi these realms. In case of the hirth of a male heir, 
the treaty was not to take effect The queen brought forth 
a son, who died within four days. The treaty was now evi- 
dently become absolute, and Philip should have governed, as 
regent or governor, till Jane came of age to accept or refuse 

A. D. the contract made by her uncle. BuC instead of so doing 

1317. Philip went to Rheims, and had himself crowned, though op- 
posed by the duke of Burgundy and by his own brother 
Charles. He thence went to Paris and convened an assembly 
of prelates, barons, and burgesses of that city, who declared 
him their lawful sovereign. The duke of Burgundy defend- 
ed the rights of his niece, till, on the prospect of a marriage 
with the daughter of Philip, he gave up, in her name, not 
only her claun to France, but her right to Navarre and 
Champagne. This is the first occasion on which the right 
of females to the crown of France was ever discussed. 

1322. Philip died, leaving three daughters, and his brother 
Charles mounted the Sinme. Charles, on his death, lefl his 
queen pregnant Philip of Valois, grandson of Philip the 
Bold, took the regency, and on the queen bringing forth a 

1328. daughter, he was crowned king. So that the principle of the 
excuiaion of females was now fully established. No com- 
petitor appeared in France ; but Edward III. of England put 
m a claim in right of his mother, Isabella, sister to the last 
three kings. In every point of view this claim was unjust 
If the SaUc law was not valid, the claims of the daughters 
of the last three monarchs were superior to his; if it was 
valid, all female claims were alike extinguished. But Ed- 
ward-maintained that though a female could not inherit her- 
self she could transmit a title to her male issue ; yet here 
again he was foiled ; for, admitting this distinction, which is 
contrary to all rule, Jane, daughter of Louis Hutin, was mar- 
ried and had a son who was nearer to the crown than Ed- 
ward. The English monarch, however, thought himself 
strong enough to make his claim good by force of arms, and 
he commenced that series of wars between France and Eng- 
land which lasted during a space of 120 years, and cost so 
much blood and treasure to both. In the rei^ of Hhilip the 
crown acquired Dauphme, left to it by the will of the last of 
its princes, on condition of the king's eldest son being styled 
Dauphin. 

135a After the taking of Calais by Edward a truce was con- 
cluded, during which Philip died, and was succeeded by his 
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son John, a prince in every way deserving of a better fortune 
than he experienced. During the captivity of John, after 
the unfortunate battle of Poitiers, France was in a most 
wretched state : the peasantry, driven to madness by the op- 
pression and insolence of their lords, broke out into the cele- a. j^ 
brated insurrection called the JacgiLerie, and every horrid 1358L 
enormity was perpetrated by them« Charleef, son of John, 
the regent of France, now agreed to the peace of Bretigni, 
and John was liberated. On some difficulty arising with 
respect to some of the articles, this hcmorable prince returned 
to England to adjust them. He died while there at the Savoy 1364. 
palace. 

Charles V., the Wise, turned all his thoughts to restoring 
France to her former state of power and independence. He 
broke the peace of Bretigrii, and stripped the English of 
nearly all their possessions in that country. This alue, judi- 
cious, and excellent monarch was, unfortunately for France, 1380. 
carried off by death, leaving one son, a boy of thirteen years, 
under the care of three ambitious uncles, the dukes of Anjou, 
Berri, and Burgundy. 

During the minority of Charles VI. the nation was dread- 
fully haiassed by excessive taxes, which were wantonly ex- 
pended. Seditions broke out in Paris and elsewhere, which 
were severely punished. When Charles assumed the reins 1389. 
of government, his new ministers proved equally oppressive. 
A mw years afterwards the intellect of the king became de- 1393. 
rang'ed, and was never fully restored. The princes returned 
to power. Burgundy was at the head of a^rs, but was op- 
posed by the duke of Orleans the king's brother. The duke 1404. 
of Burgundy dying, was succeeded by his son named John 
Sans Peur: he and the duke of Orleans were reconciled; 
but soon after the latter was assassinated in the streets of 1407. 
Paris, and the duke of Burgundy avowed the deed. The queen 
and all the princes of the blood united against the assassin ; 
yet such was his power, that after making a slight apology 
to the king, he was pardoned, and obtained the management 
of afiairs. The princes took arms under the father-in-law of 
the young duke of Orleans, the count of Armagnac, from 
whom their party was named. The dauphin played the two 
iactions against each other ; but he and his next brother dying, 
the rank fell to Charles, the king's youngest son. Armagnac, 
BOW constable of France, was at the head of affidrs. His 1417. 
severity revived the Burgundian party in Paris; he made the 
queen, the infamous Isabel of Bavaria, his enemy, by detect- 
ing- her gallantries. She joined her old foe, the duke of Bur- 
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gundy. A horrid insurrection was excited in Paris, and 

ll^ Armagnac and all his partj, to the number of three or four 
thoQsand, were massacred in one day. A reconciliation now 
took place between the duke of Burgundy and the dauphin ; 
but, at their interview, the duke was murdered by scncne of 
the attendants of the latter. 

Heniy V. had renewed the war with France, had won the 
battle of Azincourt, and conquered Nommndy. Filled with 
rage against the supposed author of the murder, the whole 
of the Burgundian party, with Philip, son of the late duke, at 
their head, and joined by the queen, agreed to the treaty of 

1420. '^I'oyes with Henry, in which it was stipulated that on his 
marriage with Catherine, daughter of Charles VL, he should 
become re^nt, and succeed to the kingdom on the death of 
his father-m-law, to the exclusion of the dauphin and all the 
princes of the blood. Henry, during two years, governed the 
north of France, and his infimt son, Henry VI., was, on the 

1422. death of Charles, proclaimed king of France and England. 
Charles VII. was acknowledge onTv in the centml prov- 
inces and in Languedoc, Poitou, and Dauphin^. The duke 
of Bedford governed with vigor for young nenry, and the war 
was carried on to the advantage of the English. Charles, 
though brave and talented, was sunk in despair and pleasure. 
At length, the heroic Maid of Orleans appeared ; the afairs 
of Charles took a new turn ; Burgundy returned to his duty, 

1449, and the English were expelled from France. Master of his 
kingdom, Charles turned all his thoughts to restoring and 
extending the royal authority. He suppressed some risings 
of the nobles, and he formed his celebrated companies of or- 
dinance, a body of about 9000 cavalry, the first standing army 
maintained in Europe. 

1461. Louis XI., the Tiberius of France, showed the power es- 
tablished by his father to be a despotism. The nobility saw 

1464. ^^ approaching ruin of their independence. A confederacy, 
named The League of the Public Weal, was formed against 
the crown, in which all the princes and ^reat vassals shared, 
headed by the king's brother, Charles duke of Berri. By the 
peace of^ Conflans Louis was compelled to give Charles the 
duchy of Normandy as an appanage ;* but he soon deprived 

1442. ^^ ,^^ i^ ^nd at last gave him Guienne, where he died. 
Having diverted by money the invasion of Edward IV. of 
England, Louis turned all his thoughts to oppose the doke of 
Burgundy. 

* An appanaj^e was a provision made for a younnfer son of a king ci 
France. It generally consisted of an extensive fief held of tiie crown. 
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John h'«d given the duchy of Burgundy aa an appanage to 
his third son Philip, and by marriage with the heireas of 
the count of Flanders he had gotten that province, Artois, 
Franche-Comte, and the Nivemois. Philip the Good, lus grand- 
son, had acquired all the other provinces that compose the 
Netherlands. Charles the Bold, the present duke, was proud 
and ambitious : he engaged in war with Lorraine with suo 
cess; but being offended with the Swiss, he attacked them, a. d. 
and was defeated at Granson, in the Pays de Vaud, and again 147& 
at Morat, near Friburg, with prodigious loss.^ This day broke 
the power of Burgundy : Charles^ with inferior forces, gave 
at Nancy battle to the duke of Lorraine, and periled in the 1477 
fight 

Charles left an only child, a daughter, named Mary. The 
true policy of Louis was evidently to obtain her in marriage 
for the dau|^in ; but he preferred setting up a claim to the 
duchy, as having been an appanage, and therefiire incapable 
of descent to females; and he seized on Artois and Franche- 
Comte. This and other acts of perfidy incensed Mary, 
and she married Maximilian, son of the emperor of Germany. 
Mary did not long survive: she left a son, PhiUp, and a daugfa- 1477. 
ter, Margaret At the peace of Arras, the latter tiras con- 
tracted to the dauphin, and Franche-Comte and Artois were 1482. 
to be her dower. In this reign Provence was united to the 
French crown, by the will of Charles of Anjou. 

Charles Vin. was but thirteen years of age on the death 148a 
of his father. Louis had appointed his daughter Anne, mar- 
ried to the lord of Beaujeu, to be regent This was contested 
with her by the duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis XII. ; but 
the lady of Beaujeu stood her ground, and ruled France, in 
spite of the Orleans party and their ally the duke of Britany. 

This last duke, like the duke of Burgundy, died leaving an 
only daughter. Her hand was sought by the duke of Orleans, 
whom she preferred herself, by the k>rd of Albret, qf the 
&mily of Foix, and by Maximilian kin^ of the Romans, now 
a widower. The French regent carried on a vigorous war 
against Britany. The duchess Anne, having no oUier means 
of escaping Albret, was married by proxy to Maximilian; but 1489. 
was ultimately compelled to espouse Charles Vm., who was 
already betrothed to the daughter of Maximilian. This last 
was enraged at the slight put on himself and hia daughter, 
but was appeased by Charles restoring Artois and Franche- 
Comte. 

Thus was France, at length, ocmsolidated into one greaX 
monarchy : the feudal system was^it an end ; no internal dis- 
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turbances were to be found, and she could now enter with 
dignity on the large theatre of Europe. 

England — The Plantagenets, 

1274. Edward L, finom the commencement of his reign, directed 
his attention to the correction of abuses and the exact admin- 
istration of the laws. While thus engaged, an opportunity 
ojQfered of interfering in Wales, and he r^uced that country 

1282. under the crown of England, &om which it has never since 
been separated. A dispute arising about the right to the suc- 
cession to the Scottish crown, that nation referred the ques- 
tion to Edward. The English king appeared with a large 
army on the frontiers, advanced a claim of feudal superiority 
over that kingdom, to which the Scots were forced to submit, 
and he then gave the crown to the candidate whose claim 

1296. appeared best founded. The Scots soon after took arms for 
their independence. Edward entered and conquered the 
whole country ; but still the spirit of the nation rose, and Ed- 
ward died on an expedition against that kingdom. It is 
gratifying to see vice punish itself: by his eagerness in this 
nagrantly unjust attempt on Scotland, Edward nearly lost 
Guienne to the French king ; the parliament, of which the 
ccHnmons were now become an essential part, acquired vigor, 

1299. and the king was forced to give the Confirmation of the Char- 
ters by which the charters of Liberties and of the Forests 
were confirmed, and to bind himself to levy no contributions 
without the consent of the people. Edward was a monarch 
of great talent and capacity. 

1907. Edward II. was the very opposite of his father ; he aban- 
doned himself entirely to the direction of his favorites, at first 
(^ Piers Gavestone, and, after his death, of Hugh Spencer. 
In his wars with Scotland he reaped nothing but disgrace. 
His army was utterly defeated by the Scots at Bannockbum. 
Edward was married to Isabella, daughter of the king of 
France. She and the nobles conspired and deposed the king, 
and he was barbarously murdered by his keepers at Berkeley 
castle. A mild, inoffensive prino^ he was unfit for those tur- 
bulent times. '* > 

1327. Edward HI. was but fourteen years old when his fiither 
was deposed, and the queen was declared regent during his 
minority. She and her paramour Mortimer governed with 
such tyranny, that Edward was enabled to seize thj^ .reins of 
government, and to have Mortimer executed for hjua* crimes. 
Unjust and expensive wars with France and Sc^l^nd, in 
which, no doubt, brilliant victories were gained, occupied 
nearly the whole of this reign. Owing to the kifi^'s conse- 
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quent great demand for supplies, parliament increased in 
power and influence, and three great principles were estab- 
lished ; to wit, the illegality of raising money without con- 
sent ; the necessity of £e concurrence of the two houses for 
any alteration of tiie laws ; i|nd the right of the commons to 
inquire into public abuses, and to impeach minister& Edward 
instituted the order of the Garter. His reign was the noon 
of chivalry, of which himself and his son, the Black Prince, 
were the mirrors. ^ b^, 

Richard IL, son of the Black Prince, succeeded his grand- 1377 
&ther, at the age of eleven years. In the fifth year of his 
reign broke out, in consequence of oppressive taxation, the 1381 
great insurrection of the villeins, headed by Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw, and others, in the suppression of which the king 
showed such courage and presence of mind as gave great 
hopes of his future excellence. But these hopes were de- 
ceived : Richard was proud, indolent, fond of pomp and ex- 
pense, and attached to favorites. Various methods were em- 
ployed to restrain him, but without effect: he had succeeded 
m obtaining power nearly absolute, when the duke of Here- 
ford, who had been unjustly banished, returned, during the 
king's absence in Ireland, to claim the inheritance df his 
father, the duke of Lancaster. All ranks and orders flocked 
to his standard ; the king, on his return, was deserted by his 
troops ; he threw himsdf into Flint castle, where, induced 
by the base treachery and perjury of the earl of Northum- 
berland, he surrendered. He was led to London, deposed by 
parliament, forced to abdicate, confined in Pomfret castle, and 
there murdered. 1399. 

Richard had no children; he had declared his cousm, Roger 
Mortimer, earl of March, son of Philippa, only daughter of 
Lionel duke of Clarence, second son to Edward III., his suc- 
cessor. Roger was killed in Ireland, and his eldest son was 
a boy of but seven years of age. Henry duke of Lancaster 
was son to John, thurd son of Edward m. ; he had therefore 
evidently no right to the crown. But on the deposition of 
Richard he made a challenge of the crown^ in terms in which 
were strangely mingled right of descent,* conquest, and 
merit At all events, he was placed on the throne by the 
unanimous voice of lords and commons; and as with Henry's 
small means it is idle to talk of force, he was plainly a lawful 

* It was a valgar notion that Edmund earl of Lancaster, and not Edward 
I., was the eldest son of Henry III.; but on account of some personal de- 
formity, he had been set aside, and his brother imposed on the nation. The 
present duke of Lancaster was his heir by his mother; and if that story 
was true, be was \bo true heir to the orown. 
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monarch, and no mnirper. The constitation, however, re- 
A. D. ceived advantaffe from the defect in his title, and the com* 
1402^ moos advanced^ greatly in importance and influence. The 
Percies rebelled against Henry ; but he defeated them and 
their allies at Shrewsbury, and effectually cruidied thenL Wa 
government was firm and vigorous, and advantageous to the 
Datum ; and, but for the crimes by which the crown was ac- 
quired, he would be deserving of esteem as a monarch. His 
mind is said to have been harassed by remorse for what he 
had done, and no acts of unnecessary cruelty suUy his reign. 
1431. Henry V. succeeded with universal fiivor. He was young, 
brave, affiihle, and generous. He had not been long on the 
throne when he eng[aged in his wars with France, which 

£ve England the pride oi Ajdnoourt, and idaced his aon. on 
i throne df that country. In the midst of his glory he died 
in his thirty-fourth year at Paris. 

1483. Henry Yl. being but a year old at his accession, his uncl^ 
the dukes of Bedford and Gloucester, administered the public 
affiurs, and the bishop of Winchester had charge of the king's 
person. Notwithstanding the great abilities of the duke of 
Bedford, the English affiurs declined in France, and heSxe 
the king was of age, nearly all the acquisitions of his &dier 
In that country were lost After the death of the duke of 
Bedford, the duke of Gloucester and the Inshop of Winches* 
ter, now a cardinal, contended for the direction of the kiss's 

1443. councils. In the affidr of the younff monarch's marriage me 
cardinal was victorious, and married him to Margaret S An* 
jou, dau|^ter of Regnier, titular king of Naples, a prmcess 
of mascmine spirit and great ability and address, llie duke 

1447. of Gloucester was afte:i^nurd8 thrown into prison and mur- 
dered, a deed in which his uncle the cardinal, and perhaps 
the queen, was deeply concerned. 

A claimant to the crown now appeared. Richard duke of 
York was son to the earl of Cambridge, by Anne, aster of 
the late earl of March, in whom ended the males of the house 
of Mortimer. The rights of that family, therefore, centered 
in the duke of York, who was thus descended by his mother 
from the only daughter of the duke d Clarence, 9eeond son 
of Edward m. ; whereas the king was descended from the 
duke of Lancaster, third son of tluit monarch. The duke of 
York was a man of most amiable manners, of large poaKs- 
sions, of extensive connexions and influence. The loss of 
France, the hatred of the king's ministers, and, above all, the 
murder of the duke of Gloucester, had alienated the afleo- 
ti<Mis of the people. A large body of the nobility, and the 
commons in general, aided with tlie duke of York, and re- 
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course was had to arms. The hattle of St Alhan's gained a. d. 
by the Yorkists, \eas the commencement of a struggle which 1455 
lasted thirty years, and in which were fought twelve pitched 
battles. The battles of Blore-heath and Northampton were 1460 
gained by the York party. In the last the king was taken 
prisoner : but the spirit of Margaret was unbroken ; she col- 
lected a large army, to which llie duke of York was impru- 
dent enough to give battle at Wakefield, where he was de- 
feated and slain. Here the queen and her friends commenced 
that ferocious system which, being imitated by the other party, 
casts on these wars such an aspect of horror and barbarity. 
The head of the duke of York was cut off, and fixed on the 
^tes of York ; his son, the earl of Rutland, was murdered 
m cold blood ; the earl of Salisbury and other noblemen were 
executed by martial law. 

The claims qf the duke descended to his son Edward, who 
gained the battle of Mortimer's Cross. The Yorkists were 1461. 
defeated at St Alban'& Edward now assumed the crown by 
a somewhat irregular popular election. 

Edward IV. was handsome, brave, afiable ; but licentious, 
and barbarously cruel. The Lancastrians were defeated with 
great slaughter at Towton. Henry and Margaret fled to Scot- 1461. 
land ; but the indefatigable queen went to France, and in- 
ducing Louis XI. to assist her with some troops and money, 
she returned and raised another army, but was again totally 1464. 
defeated at Hexham. Margaret fled to France, and Henry, 
being discovered, was thrown into the Tower. The hopes 
of the Lancastrians seemed now quite crushed, when a cool- 
ness arising between Edward and the great earl of Warwick, 
called the king-maker, the latter entered into a treaty with 
Margaret, and drove Edward out of the kingdom, and re- 
store Henry ; but in less than six months Edward returned, 
and Warwick was defeated and slain at the battle of Bamet 
The very day of this battle, Margaret and her son, prince 1471 
Edward, lanaed at Weymouth. Though at first overwhelmed 
at the tidings of the defeat and deaUi of Warwick, she re- . 
sumed her wonted spirit, collected an army, and marched to 
Tewkesbury. Here fortune proved once more adverse; the 
Lancastrian army was totally routed, the queen and prince 
taken, and the latter murdered, almost in the presence of Ed- 
ward. Henry soon afterwards died, murdered, as was said, 
by the duke of Gloucester in the Tower, and the hopes of the 
Lancastrians now seemed extinct 

Edward V. was, it is said, with his brother the duke of 1483L 
Yorkf murdered in the Tower by their uncle, the duke of 
Gloucester, who usurped the crown under the title of Rich- 
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aid nL The duke of Buckiiigliaiii, who had aided Ricfaud 
in his projects, being discontented, inyited over the earl of 
RichmoncC who luid sheltered himself in Kitany; hut hav- 
ing talDBn arms before the arrival of this nobleman, he was 
seized and executed bj order of Ridiard. Richmond at his 
landing was joined by many; Richard hastened to oppose 
^ D. him rSie engagement took place on the field of BoswortL 
485. Richard was sUin fighting bravely, and Richmond was sa- 
luted king on the field of battle, by the title of Henry VH 
With Ridiard IIL ended the line of Plantagenet, which had 
governed England with glory, on the whole, during three cen- 
turies. The new house was called that of Tudor, fixun the 
fiuoiily name of Henry VH 

The title of Henry was exposed to all the defects in the 
original Lancastrian title; and even supposing that to be 
good^ he was not the true heir of that fiimiiy ; for he claimed 
through his mother Maigaret, sole heiress of the duke of 
Somerset, 8[Himg from John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster; 
but the line of Somerset derived from one of the children of 
John of Gaunt, by Catherine Swynfbrd, during the life of 
his duchess, and was therefore illegitimate, and even adulte- 
rous ; and though Richard II. had legitimated these children, 
they were never conceived to have any claim to the crown; 
and farther, the mother of Henrjr was still alive. Edward 
IV. had left daughters, of whose title there could be no doubt, 
and Henry was to be married to Elizabeth, the eldest of them; 
but he haa an aversion to that fiimily, and he would not ap- 
pear to owe his crown to his wife. During all his reign he 
was very tender on this subject of his tide. 
148& After a good deal of delav, he married the princess Eliza- 
beth, but he never loved her. The duchess of Burgundy, 
sister of Edward IV., raised up two impostors against him, 
each pretending to be Richard duke of York,* vdio had es- 
caped from the Tower; but the vigilance of the king easily 
crushed all attempts against his crown. The chief defect in 
Henri's character was avarice ; his great object was the de- 
pressum of the nobility, a point the more easily to be etSecU 
ed, as most of them had perished in the civil wars. Tbe 
landed proprietors obtained power to alienate their estates; 
and as commerce had greatly increased, luxury extended, 
and many of the commons had amassed wealth, the object 
nearest Henry^s heart was rapidly efl^ted, though we are 

* Tlie flite of this prince and his broUier is involved in singular mystory. 
It may very mwonably be doabted whether Perkin Warbeck was an impos- 
tor -or nol. 
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not, perhaps, to oampliment his sagacity with having fore- 
wen it 

Wars between France and England. 

Ab tfaey were now at an end, the pres^it seems a good oc- 
casion of giving a consecutive view of these useless and dis- 
astrous wars. 

When Edward IH laid claiin to the crown of France,* his a. d. 
first care was to strengthen himself by alliances with the ^^^* 
dake of Brabant, the count of Hainault, his fiitfaer-in-kw, 
and other princes near the Rhine; and as the English had 
been for some time connected by trade with the Flemings, 
and that people, who were in rebellion against their earl, 
were governed by James van Artiveld, a brewer of Ghent, 
Edward sought to gain that demagogue to his side, and he 
succeeded in his object Thus supported, Edward collected 
an army, and entered France; but nothing of moment oc- 1339 
curred m this first campaign, and the funds of the English 
inoDarch being exhausted, he was obliged to return home. 
The following year Edward gained a naval victory over the 
French, and entered France at the head of 100,000 men ; 
bat Philip declined engaging, and a truce was ccmcluded for 
a year. During the truce, al%drs took such a turn in Britany 
as engaged the two kingdoms a^n in war. Charles of Blois, 
nephew to the French king, had married the daughter of the 
duke of Britany, upon whose death the count de Montford, 
the next heir male, seized the duchy. Feeling he could not 
hold it against the power of France, he went over to Eng- 
land, and offered to do homage for it to Edward. Eldwanl 
accepted the proposal, and sent over troops to assist his vas- 
sal. Montford had meantime been taken prisoner ; but his 
wife maintained his cause with masculine energy. This strug- 
gle was terminated bv a truce for three years, on honorable 134a 
terms for Edward and the countess. 

The truce was broken the next year. Edward invaded 1344. 
Normandy with an army of 30,000 men. Philip advanced 1346. 
at the bead of 90,000. The Endish kin^, fearing to be sur- 
rounded, retreated towards FUmders. The bridges over the 
Somme were broken down, and a French force was on the 
opposite side ; but the English, having discovered a ford, 
passed over and drove off the French. As the rear-guard of 
the English was passing, the army of Philip came up; but, 
the tide rising, it could not pass, and had to go round by the 
bridge of Abbeville. Fearing to march over the plains of 

• SeeixSS. 
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Picardy» exposed to the numerous cavalry of the French, 
Edwaiu resolved to give hattle, and he drew up his troops in 
three lines on a rising ground near the village of Crecy : the 
fVench advanced also in three lines ; hut they were fatigued 
with their march, and disordered. The hattle hegan about 
three o'clock in the day (Aug. 26), and ended in a complete 
victory on the part of die English. The French lost 40,000 
men, among whom were several of the nobility, 1200 knights, 
and 1400 gentlemen. 
A.D. Edward now invested Calais, which surrendered after a 
1347. siege of twelve months. The inhabitants were expelled, and 
the town pebf>led with English. A truce was concluded, 
which the dreadful plague that ravaged Europe at that time 
caused to be prolonged. 

During the truce Philip died, and was succeeded by his 
son John. Charles king of Navarre, sumamed the Bad, son 
of Jane, daughter of Louis Hutin, entered secretly into cor- 
respondence with the king of England, into which he drew 
even the dauphin ; but that prince afterwards repenting, be- 
trayed the king of Navarre to his father, who threw him into 
prison. Philip, brother of the king of Navarre, put all his 
fortresses into a state of defence, and called on Edward fer 

1356. assistance. The war was renewed. 

Edward the Black Prince, eldest son of the king of Eng- 
land, commanded in Guienne. He ventured with an army 
of 12,000 men to advance into the French territory. John 
collected a force of 60,000 men, and came up with him at 
Maupertuis, near Poitiers. The Black Prince offered to sur- 
render his conquests for a safe retreat : he was refused : he 
then prepared for battle, and drew up his little army with the 
utmost skill (Sep. 19). The usual impetuosity of me French 
hurried them to the attack, and the battle ended in the utter 
rout of the French army, and the captivity of their king. 
The generosity of the Black Prince to his captive, only 
paralleled by that of Alp Arslan,* is well known. John was 

1357. led to Bourdeaux, and thence to England, and a truce was 
concluded for two years. 

France was now in a complete state of anarchy ; but the 
truce and the want of money prevented Edwara's deriving 
any advantage from it At the expiration of the truce, he 
invaded and ravaged that kingdom ; but finding he could not 
make a durable impression, he concluded the peace of Bre- 
1360. tigni. The terms of this peace were, that John should pay 
three millions of crowns of gold for his ransom ; that Ediwiund 

* See p. 189. 
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diould give up all claim to the crown of France, and to Nor- 
mandy, Touiaine, Maine, and Anjoa, for which he was to re- 
ceive Poitou, Saintonge, La^nois, Peiigatd, the Limousin, 
Qnercy, and other neighboring places, with Calais, Guisnes^ 
Montreuil, and Ponthieu ; all in fiill sovereignty, no homage 
for them or Guienne to be due to the crown of France. 

Charles V. succeeding John, who died soon after the peace 
of Bretigni, the terms dT which were never executed, some 
of the (£u9con nobles aroealed to him, as the superior lord, 
against the heavy taxes hiid on them by the Black Prince, in 
consequence of his expedition to Spain. That able monarch, 
who had now terminated the disorders of his kingdom, sum- 
moned the prince to appear in his court at Paris to answer 
the complaint of his vasmls. Edward replied that he would, ' 
but it would be at the head of 60,000 men. But his health 
was declining ; he was obliged to return to England ; and a. d. 
the war termmated in the Ei^lish being stripped of Guienne, 1370. 
except Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and of all their conquests but 
Calais. 

During the reign of Bichard n. the war was carried on 
laiufuidly. One m its most remarkable events was the duke 
of Gloucester, the king's uncle, having the hardihood to march 1380 
out of Calais at the head of 2000 horse and 8000 feot, enter 
the heart of France, and ravage all the country till he joined. 
his allies in IB^tany. The duke of Burgundy came within 
sight with a much superior army ; but such was the terror 
the Ft^nch felt of the English, that he did not venture to 
attack them. Some years afterwards, the king of France 1386. 
made preparations for invading England ; but his fleet was 
dispersed by a storm, and many of the ships taken by the 
English. The Gasccms put themselves, in this rei^ once 
more under the government of England. Both parties were 
now anxious far peace ; but as the terms could not be ad- 1396 
justed, they agreed on a truce for twenty-five years, and 
llichard was affianced to Isabella, daughter of Charles, a 
princess only seven vears old. 

On the murder of Richard, the French kin^ made some 1401. 
flbow ct avenging his dea^ ; but on the princess Isabella being 
^ven up, he renewed the truce with Henry IV. Towards 
tbe end of his reign Henry began to take some part in the 
quarrels (rf* Uie Oneans and Burgundy factions in France : he 1411 
0ent a small body of troops to the aid of the latter, and after- 
guards a larger to that of the former. 

Henry IV. had when dying exhorted his son not to let the 1415 
|gw g1i«h nation remain long at rest Henry V. therefore, 
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taking advantage of the distracted state of France,* sent ann 
faassadors to Paris with most exorbitant proposals. He de- 
manded the crown of France (or at least reserved his right to 
it), Normandy, Touraine, Maine, Guienne, and the homage 
of Britany and Flanders, the princess Catherine in marriage, 
and 2,000,000 crowns of gold as her dower, and the arrear 
of king John's ransom. The French of^ed him Guienne 
and Saintonge, and a dower of 800,000 crowns; Henry forth- 
with prepared for war; he collected a fleet and army, con- 
sisting of 6000 men-atrarms and 24,000 foot, at Southampton, 
landed in Normandy, and took the town of Harfleur. Having 
dismissed his transports, he was obliged to march his army to 
Calais by land. Aa army of 14,000 men-at-arms and 40,000 
foot, under the constable d' Albert, was now collected in N<st- 
maady. Henry offered to give up Harfleur fi>r a safe passage 
to Cedais: this ofier was rejected : he marched by slow jour- 
neys till he reached the Somme, which he intended passing 
where Edward had passed, but found it strongly guarded : he 
at length seized a passaf^e near St Quintin, and got safely 
over. He now marched for Calais; but on ascending the 
heights near Blangi (Oct 25) he saw the whole French army 
drawn up on the plain of Azincourt Henry's army was now 
reduced by disease and the sword to about 15,000 men. His 
situation was similar to that of Edward at Crecy, and <^ the 
Black Prince at Poitiers, and he made the same judicious dis- 
positions. The French acted with the same impetuosity and 
nnprudence: the final result was similar. Of the French 
10,000 were slain, among whom were the constable himself 
and some of the chief nobility ; 14,000 were made prisoners^ 
among whom were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and 
many other nobles of high rank. The English lost but forty 
men. Want of funds preventing Henry, like his predeces- 
sors, from taking flill advantage of this victory, he retamed 
to England, havmg made a truce with the enemy. 

During this truce the animosity between the Armagnac 
and Burgundian parties raged with the greatest violence. 
Henry collected an army of 25,000 men, and landed in Nor- 
mandy: several towns surrendered, and, being reinforced 
with 15,000 more, he formed the siege of Rouen. The queen 
and the duke of Burgundy now made a treaty with him simi- 
lar to that afterwards made at Troyes ; but before it was com- 
pleted the dauphin and duke of Burgundy entered into a 
secret treaty to share the supreme power, and expel the in- 
vader. But the murder of the duke taking place, his aoa in- 

* See p. 228. 
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stantly ibnned a league with the king of England, and the 
treaty of Troyes was concluded. AU the north of France 
was rapidly conquered, and the dauphin driven beyond the a. d. 
Loire. In this state of afiairs, Henry V. died. 1422, 

The duke of Bedford prosecuted the war with vigor. The 
battle of Vemeuil, in which the only army of the kin^ of 1424^ 
France was defeated with great loss, seemed to have given 
the finishing stroke to his fortunes. Bedford resolved to pene- 
trate into the south of France, and for that purpose formed the 
siege of Orleans. Every effort was made to defend this city, 1428. 
on which the hopes of France now seemed to depend. The 
siege was tedious, but the English were gradually gaining 
ground, when that wonderful visionary, Joan of Arc, appeared 
to restore the sinking' destiny of France. A secret horror 
thrilled the English soldiers, which their officers either shared 
or could not remove ; defeat attended them everywhere ; the 
provinces and towns of France returned joyfully to their al- 
legiance ; the duke of Burgundy was reconciled to his sove- 
reign, and the English were, in a few years, driven out of 
every part of France but Calais. Thus, happily for both 1450 
countries, ended all the magnificent projects of the conquest 
of France. 

Scotland, 

From a very early period Scotland had been governed by 
kings. These were frequently engaged in wars and alliances 
with the northern princes of the heptarchy. When Duncan 
king of Scotland was murdered by Macbeth, an army was 
sentliy Edward the Confessor against the usurper, and Mal- 
colm, the rightful heir, was restored to the throne. This 
prince espoij^ed the sister of Edgar Atheling, and many of 
the English fled to Scotland firom the tyranny of the Con- 
queror. The Scots began now to make occasional inroads 
into England. In one of these, William king of Scotland 
was taken prisoner by Henry II., and, as a part of the condi- 
tions of his liberty, was forced to do homage for his whole 
kingdom, the Scottish kings having hitherto done so only for 
Cumberland, which they held. Richard L, however, re- 
nounced this right 

On the death of Alexander HI., near a century afterwards, 1286. 
a dispute arose about the succession to the Scottish throne. 
That monarch having left no descendant but a granddaugh- 
ter, who did not long survive him, the right feu to the de- 
scendants of David earl of Huntingdon, thinl son of David I. ; 
of these John Baliol was grandson of Margaret, the earPs 
eldest daughter ; Robert Bruce was ton of I^beli his second 
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daughter. The roles of saocesBkn not bemg at that time 
weir establiahed, it was a doahtfbl questk«i which was the 
true heir. To avoid a recourse to arms, the parliament of 
Scotland determined to refer the matter to the arbitratioD of 
Edwaid L, a prince extolled for wisdom and {prudence. Ed- 
ward seized this occasion of obtaining the sovereignty of 
Scotland : he appeared on the firontier with a large army, and 
compelled all the Scottish nobles, including the two candi- 
dates, to swear fealty to him as lie^ lord ; he made them give 
him possesskm of the kingdom, aid then declaring Baliol the 

A. D. true heir, put him in poesessioii of it, on his renewing his 

im oath of fealty. 

The Scottish nation, and even their king, were indignant 
at being thus trepanneid and degraded ; a secret alliance was 
fimned with France; a dispensation of the king's oath of 
fealty was procured firom the pope ; and, on being summoned 
to appear in an English parliunent at Newcastle, Baliol le- 

1296. fused to atteaid* Edward entered Scotland at the head <^ 
90,000 feot and 4000 horse, and quickly overran and subdued 
the entire kingdouL Baliol was forced to submit and implore 
forgiveness, ^iglish garrisons were placed in the fortresses, 
and earl Warrenne left governor. 

T^s earl being oblig^ to return to England on account of 
his health, the aSninistration was left in the hands of Ormsby 
and Cressingham, who opp^ressed the people without mercy. 
A gentleman, named William Wallace, was so provoked as 
to kill an English officer. Knowing he had no mercy to ex- 
pect, he fled to the woods and collected a party, with whom 
he c(»itinually harassed the English; numbers joined him; 
several of the principal barons countenanced him ; and the 
whole coimtry was on the eve of rising, when Warrenne col- 
lected an army of 40,000 men, and suddenly returned. Mak- 
ing an attack on the camp of Wallace, near Stirling, the 
Engliah were totally routed, and Cressingham slain. The 
nation now rose, and bestowed on Wallace the title <^ regent 
The English were expelled ; but Edward, who had be^ in 
Flanders, returned, collected an army of 80,000 men, and 
entered tiie country. The Scots ventured to give him battle 
at Falkirk (June 22), when they were routed with great 

1298. slaughter. They sti]l carried on the contest; but Wallace 
was oetrayed by his friend Sir John Monteith, and the intrepid 

1905. patriot was executed in London as a rebel. 

Robert Bruce, who had been in the English service, now 
stepped forward to defend his own and bis country's n^ts* 
The Scottish nation rose once more ; the English were dnvm 
out of the country, and ftroce was crowned at Scone. £d- 
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ward now found be had all his work to do over again ; he 
sent an army, under Aymer de Valence earl of Pemln^ke, 
who defeated Bruce, and forced him to take shelter in the 
Western Isles. The king was himself advancing, deter- 
mined to. wreak his vengeance on the Scots, when he sick- a. d. 
ened and died at Carlisle, with his last bieath charging his 1307. 
son to prosecute the war. 

Edward II. was anxious to get back to England, and after 
a few feeble efforts he left Scotland. Bruce, who had returned, 
made himself master .of the whole kingdom except a few for- 
tresses, and even made inroads into £igland. Edward was 
roused; he collected a large force, and entered Scotland. 
The English army was 80,000 strong ; that of Bruce did not 
exceed 30,000. But he ventured to give them battle at fan- 
nockbum, near Stirling (June 14,) where he totally defeated 1314. 
them. This victory, one (^ the most glorious ever obtained, 
secured the independence of Scotland, and reduced to nothing 
all the hopes founded on the iniquitous attempt of Edward L 
One more fruitless eSbrt was made by Edward, and a truce 1323L 
was then concluded for thirteen years. 

On the death of Robert Bruce, who left a son, a minor, 
Edward III. secretly encouraged the son of John Baliol to 
put forward his claim to the Scottish kingdom, raised a small 1332. 
army, with which he landed on the coast of Fife, and ad- 
vanced into the heart of the country, where he defeated the 
Scottish army of 30,000 men, under the earl of Mar. He 
(hen took Perth, and was crowned at Scone. But having 
dismissed the greater part of his English followers, he was soon 
after driven back into England. He here made large offers 
to Edward, particularly engaging to renew the homage which 
had been gUn up by Mortimer in Edwaid's minoSy, if he 
would assist him to regain his throne. Edward collected a 
large army ; the Scots encountered him at Halidon-hill, near 
Berwick (July lO)* and were defeated with the loss of nearly 1333 
20,000 men and tibe chief of their nobility. But still Scot- 
land was unconquered. The English forces might overrun 
and destroy the country ; but as soon as they ret&ed, the nar 
tives repossessed it, and again bade them defiance. 

David, the son of RojSsrt Bruce, had taken refuge in 
France, but had returned, and driven Baliol out of Scotland. 1346. 
At the solicitation of the king of France, with whom he had 
made an alliance, he invaded England. Queen Philippa, at 
the head of 12,000 men, met him at Neville's Cross, near 
Durham (October 17,) and the Scottish king was defeated 
and taken prisoner. After a captivity of ten years, he was 
released for a ransom of 100,000 marks. 

V 
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A. D. Richaid IL invaded ScoUaad, at the head of 60,000 men, 

1385. uQij ravaged the country, as usual; but in the mean time 
90,000 Scots retaliated on the west of England, and Richard 

1401.. returned without having ef^ted any thing. Henry IV. led 
an army into Scotland to no purpose. The Scots inunediately 

1402. after invaded England, but were defeated by the Percies at 
Humbledown. The Scots afterwards aided the Percies in 
their rebellion. 

Robert IIL of Scotland was a feeble prince : his brother, 
the duke of Albany, seized the government and aimed at the 
throne : to effect this purpose, he resolved to remove his 
nephews ; and he threw David, the elder, into prison, where 
he perished of hunger. Robert, to save James, his younger 

1407. son, sent him to France ; but the ship was taken by the l£g- 
lish, and Henry IV. refused to restore the young prince to 
liberty. Robert died of grief; and now, by possessing the 
person of the young king, Henry was able to keep the duke 
of Albany in dependence, and secure his kingdom from in- 
road& He, however, gave the young monarch an ezcelle&t 
education. 

Ever since the time of Edward III., the French and Scot- 
tish nations had been in strict alliance against the oommoo 
enemy. When Henry V. had had such a career of success 
in France, the Scottish nation and the regent saw plainly 
that they must submit if that country was conquered, and a 

1421. body of 7000 men was sent to the aid of the dauphin, who 
treated them with great favor. Throughout the war, Scottish 
volunteers crowded to the French standard ; and, in the reign 
of Henry VI., the duke of Bedford recommended it as the 
best policy, to marry the young king of Scots to the king^s 
cousin, the daughter of the earl of Somerset, and give bun 

1423. his liberty. This was done, and James, during his shwt 
reign, proved one of the greatest of the Scottish monarchs. 

1437. He was murdered by his kinsman the earl of Athol. Dming 
the wars of the Roses, Scotland was too much distracted l^ 
factions to be able to take any advantage of the state of Eng- 
land. In the reign of Henry VII., James IV, gave counte- 
nance and assistance to Perkin Warbeck ; but the war was 

1502. happily terminated by the marriage of the Scottish mcmarch 
with Margaret, eldest daughter (k Henry. 

Scandinavia, 

Denmark and Norway we have seen early formed into 
monarchies. Sweden remained longer divided into small in- 
dependent districts. The Swedes and Goths at length agreed 
to form one state, to be governed alternately by a Goth of the 
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lace of Svercfaer, and a Swede of that of Eric. The natural a. d. 
cooaequence was endless assassination. In the 14th century lidi. 
the race of Odis in Sweden was extinct, and a foreigner was 
placed on the throne. In the same century, the ancient lines 
in Denmark and Norway ended with Waldemar and Olaf. 
Margaret, daughter of the former, mother of the latter, was 
heiress to hoth. She defeated Albert of Mecklenburg king 
of Sf^eden, and forced him to abdicate, and then, by the Union 139& 
of Galmar, united the three Scandinavian kingdoms. Mar^ 
inret, having* no children, was succeeded by her nephew 
£ric, of the ducal house of Pomerania, but he was driven out 
of the three kingdoms. Christopher, a duke of Bavaria, was 1439. 
mvited to Denmark, and the other kingdoms submitted to his 

S>venunent On his death Christian, son of the count of 1448> 
idenburg, was chosen king of Denmark, and by his mother, 
who was sister to the count of Hblstein, he obtained that 
coontry, which was now made a duchy. Norway followed 1459l 
the example of Denmark ; but Carl Cnutson and Steno Sture 
maintained the independence of Sweden against him and his 
two saccessoTS. 

Poland. 

The Poles are a portion of the Slavonians, the last great 
race which arrived in Europe. They were at first divided 
into several small states, for ever at war with each other. 
When they embraced the Christian religion, they united un- 
der the government of a duke. In the thirteenth century, 1295. 
Przemya^ of the house of the Piasti, assumed the ro^ dig- 
nity. ThuB race ruled Poland five hundred years, and it end^ 
with Casimir i^e Great, in 1370. He was succeeded by his 1370. 
sister's son, Louis of Anjou, king of Hungary, also named 
the Great. This king left only daughters: Sigismund of 
Lnxemburgy the husband of Maxy, the eldest, was king of 1382. 
Hungary, and Louis had provided for the continued union of 
the two crowns ; but the Poles and Hedwig, his other daugh- 
ter, rejected that arrangement, and that princess gave her 1386. 
hand to Jagellon, great-prince of Lithuania, who with his 
people embraced the Christian religion. The kingdom flour- 
ished greatly under this king : its export of com was con- 
siderable. In the reign of his son, by die choice of the Hun- 1437. 
garians, the two countries were agam united ; but this young 
monarch lost both life and crown in the battie of Varna, ^^^ 
against the Turkish sultan Moorad. 

His brother Casimir succeeded him in Poland, and was 
one of the greatest princes of his time. He made great ao- 
qoisitioDs from the Teutonic order of knights. Casimir reign- 
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ed netrly half a century, and saw Vladkdaua, (me of his sons, 
king <^ Hungary and iMiemia. 

Hungary, 

The house of Arpad ruled four hundred years in Hungary, 
A. D. and ended with Andrew HL On the death of this monardlif 
1301. the peofde were split into various parties ; that of Charles 
1310. Rob^ of the Neapolitan branch of the house of Anjou, pre- 
yailed, and he was called to the thnme. His vigor and wis- 
dom, in thejcourse of a long r^gn, raised the kingdom to great 
1343. ^lory ; and the long reign also of his son Louis still further 
mcreased its power and dignity. But Louis unfi»rtunateiy 
1382. died just as the Ottoman power was growiujg formidable on 
the frontiers, and the kingdom was again distracted by &c- 
1386. tion. Sigismund, a stranger, was chosen kmg, and reigned 
fer more than half a century. He lost the battle of Nicopolis 
to the Turks ; but circumstances prevented their attempting 
to Ibllow up their victory. Sigismund was succeeded in ^e 
empire and in Hungary by his son-in-law, Albert of Austria. 
1437. Albert's successor, Ladislaus, being a posthumous child, the 
Hungarians gave the crown, for his minority, to Vladislaos 
king of Poland. On his deatii John Hunniades was made re- 
1456. gent, and at the battle of Belgrade he gave cm efiectual check 
1458. to the Ottoman power. The young kmg lived but two years 
after Hunniades ; and the nation then chose Matthias tiie sod 
of the valiant John Hunniades, to be their sovereign. Mat- 
thias was the greatest prince of his age, and in his wars with 
Austria and &hemia victory always attended him. On bis 
1490. death, the Hungarians elected Vladislaus, son of Casimir king 
of Poland, alr^y king of B(^emia. 

The Ottomant, 

When the Mongols of Chingis Khan had burst through the 
barriers of Khowaresm over Persia and Lesser Asia, Suleiman, 
1234. one of the noblest of the Turkish tribe of Oghuz, migrated at 
the head (tf 50,000 souls from Khorassan to Armenia. After 
remaining seven years in that country, Suleiman prepared to 
return to his former abode ; but chancing to be drowned in 
crossing the Euphrates at Jaaber, his followers dii^ised. A 
part remained in S3nia, another part went to Lesser Asia. 

Of the four eons of Suleiman, two returned to Ehorasfnn; 
the two younger, Dindar and Ortoghrul, retired with four 
hundred fiunilies to the mountains east of Erzeroom, vjd 
thence roved west^vards, to seek a retreat in the dominkms 
of Ala-ed-deen, the great prince of the Seljookians of Iconiom. 
On their way, they came to where two armies were fighting; 
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Ortoghrol chivalrously resolved to assist the weaker, and his 
aid turned the scale. It was Alarednieen whom he made 
victorious over an army of Tatars ; and the grateful sultan 
bestowed honors and pasture-land on his ally. This land, the 
cradle of the Ottoman power, is the Sanjak of Sultan Oni, the 
ancient Phrygia Epictetos. Here they fed their herds on the 
mountains in summer, and in winter descended into the plain ; 
and they lived in amity with the nei^boring subjects of the 
Greek emperors. 

Oaman, the son of Oi:toghrul, resolved on conquest His 
dervishes excited the courage of his soldiers, and he estab- a. n. 
hahed a kingdom in Bithjnua, of which Brusa, at the foot of l^i^ 
the Mysian Olvmpus, became the capital. It is from this 
monarch that the western Turks derive their appellatbn of 
Ottomans, or more properly Osmans. 

In the time of his son Orchan, a great part of Lesser Asia 1396. 
was subdued by the Turkish arms. The isles of Greece felt 
their power : the court of Constantinople was split into fac- 
tions; civil war raged in the empire; each party sought the 
aid of the Turks. John Cantacuzenes, a man of talent and 
virtue, on ascending the throne, felt that its strength was 
gone, and retired to the solitude of mount Athos. His suc- 
cessor, John PalfBologus, was sunk in pleasure. Under the 
reign of Orchan the Ottoman institutions, one of which was 
the formation of the corps of Janizaries {YenircJieri, new sol- 
diers) were established, chiefly under the direction of his 
brother and vizier, the able Ala-ed-deen. 

Moorad (Amurath), the son and successor of Orchan, took 1359. 
Adrianople, the second city of the empire, and made it the 
European capital of his dominions. By marriage he acquired 
the greater part of Kermian, and by purchase he gained 
Hamid. Philippopolis was taken from the Greeks; but 
Moorad found a more obstinate resistance from the Servians 
and Bulgarians. He fell at Cossova, assassinated by a valiant 1389. 
Servian youth. 

Bayezeed (Bajezet) Yilderim, i. e. Lightning, a brave but 
headstrong prince, succeeded his father, and his first act was 
to put to death his only brother. The forces of Western 
Europe, Germany, Hungary, and France, commanded by 
Sigismund, king of Hungary, tbe counts of Nevers, la Marche, 
and £u, the admiral de Vienne, the marshal Boucicault, the 
lord of Coucy, and several others of the prime nobility of 
France and Germany, with 60,000 men, advanced to Nico- 1396^ 
polis. Bayezeed led against them a more numerous host 
The Christians fought with their wonted valor, but yielded 
to the numbers and the discipline of the Moslems: their 
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leaden were eUdn or made captive. Sigismand escaped to 
the Danube with five compamons, and tiience tx> Constanti- 
Dople. Bosnia was overran by Bayezeed^ and he was pre- 
paring to invest Constantinople a second time, when the 
pirogress of his conquests westwaids was checked by the ap- 
proach on the east of the Tatars under Timoor. Hayezeed 

A. D. hastened to oppose them. On the phiins of Angora he fongfat 

1402. with a courage worthy of his race, but was defeated and taken 

1402. prisoner. Grief and vexation caused his deatii, and the con 
queror restored his bodv to the sepulchre of his fathers. 

The captivity and death of Bayezeed weakened and dis- 
tracted the Turkish power: the sons of the captive sultan 
contended with each other; and it was only by the wisdom 

1413. of JMohammed L and his vizier B&yezeed that the empire re- 
gained its vigor. His son, Moorad II., a valiant and merci- 

1422. nil herOy subdued the greater part of what remained to the 
Greek emperors. John Vn. in vain sought aid in Europe; 
in vain he visited Italy, and agreed to an union of the churches. 
The union was rejected by the Grreek clergy, and theological 
controversy reigned more violently than ever in the fiJling 
empire of the &st 

Moorad having made peace with Hungury, adhered to it 
faithfully. But while he was at Magnesia, in Asia, the 
papal legate released the Hungarians from their oath, and 
they seized this opportunity of assailing the Ottoman do- 
minions. King VladiBlaus and John Hunniades marched to 
the Black Sea. Moorad appeared; the battle was fimgfat at 

1444. Varna. In the firont of his array Moorad displayed the vio- 
lated treaty. Victory was long on the side of the Christians, 
when Moorad, it is said, pointing to the treaty, called aloud on 
God to avenge their perjury, and at that moment the young 
king rushed amid the ranks of the Janizaries and fell, and 
victory declared for the sultan. This excellent prince, twice 
during his reign, resigned his crown for the enjoyment of a 
private life, but was each time recalled to the throne by the 
danger of the state. 

1451. Moorad's son, Mohammed II., joined to the valor of his 
father a greater spirit of enterprise. The. doom of Constanti- 
nople was now fixed. It had stood in magnificence for 1123 
years, had seen its western rival more tluin once open her 
gates to the conqueror, while itself had but once submitted, 
and had quickly resumed its dignity ; but now its dynasty 
and its religion were to change, the rovers of the steppes 
were to lord it in the palace of the Ctesars, and the crescent 
was to replace the glittering cross on the summit of its great 
temple. MohammS invested the city : during fifty days the 
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massive walls were assailed by artillery of enormoos size and 
power. The TurloB at length burst in : Constantine, the last 
of the Ciesars, fell at the breach, sword in hand, with a a. d. 
courage worthy of the greatest of those whom he represented. 1453. 
The city was plundered, the inhabitants sold into slavery. 

The Peloponnesus was speedily overrun, and the little 1461. 
empire of Trebizond, which had lasted 256 years, submitted 
at the appearance of Mohammed. The Palaeologi in the 
Peloponnesus were forced to yield to the Ottoman arms ; but 
in Albania, George Castriot (called for his valor bv the Turks 
Scanderberg, i. e. Prince Alexander) resisted the Turkish 
power with success as long as he lived. The battle of Bel- 
grade checked eiiectually the progress of Mohammed on the 
side of Hunganr. The Servians were completely subdued. 
The voivode of Wallachia, the merciless Drakm, made a 
more vigorous defence ; but he was defeated, and that country 
also reduced to submission. Caramania was forced to submit 
to the rule of Mohammed ; but the knights of Rhodes repelled 
him finom their island. 

The Tt^tarf^—Timoor. 

Timoor (L e. Iron) was descended from Berla, the Emir- 133f. 
ul-umera of Jagatai, the son of Chingis Khan. The youtii 
of Timoor was spent in fireebooting and the chase : m his 
twentynseventh yeax he rendered important military service 
to the emir Husein of the house of Jagatai, who then ruled 
over Khorassan and Transoxiana, against the khan of Tur- 
kestan. The hand of the emir's sister was his reward ; but 
on her death within four years, Timoor cast off allegiance, 
and war broke out between him and the emir. On the death 
of the latter Timoor occupied the throne, and fixed his resi- 
dence at Samarkund. He turned his arms first against the 
sultan ci the Jetans (GeUe?) and the shah of Khowaresm, 
then subdued Khorassan, and ravaged Persia during three 
years: with the speed of light he now swept over Great 
Tatary, and i^ortly afterwaras feasted his host on the banks ld9L 
of the Volga. A campaign of five years wasted Persia ; and 
Bagdad, Mesopotamia, Koordistan, Armenia, and Georgk 
were conquered b}r the Tatars. Timoor next poured his 139& 
hordes over the fertile plains of India. The plunder of Delhi 
rewarded their efforts, and he pursued the flying Indians to 

* We conidder the distinctioa between TftiDi and Tatar* to ha?e keen 
clearly shown by H. Klaproth: the former are of Caucaaiao, the latter of 
Mongol.raee. Yet the Tatars of Timoor appear rather of mixed race ; at 
least, Timoor himself is described of a fidr and ruddy complexion, very dif- 
ferent flrom that of a Mongol. Dtrtar, the comiptaon of Tatar, owes its 
origin to a pan of St. Louis on Tatar and the Latin Turtarm, 
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the sources of the sacred Ganges. The same year the Tatv 
conqueror wintered on the fdains of Karabagh, west of the 
Caspian ; in the spring he laid waste Georgia, took Sivas, 
one of the finest and most populous cities of Lesser Asia, 
and cruelly put the garrison to death; conquered all the 
A. D. towns to Aleppo, defeated there the Egyptian army, and took 

1401. that city ; and, at length, made a general massacre of the in- 
habitants of Bagdad. 

Timoor wintered once more on the plains of Earabagb. 
The princes whom Bayezeed had robbed of their dominioDS 
had cast themselves on the protection of the Tatar, and Ti- 
moor prepared for war with the haughty Ottoman. Negotia- 
tion was tried in vain ; Bavezeed was hardened in obstmacy, 
and in the neighborhood of Angora, on the very plain where 
Pompeius had defeated Mithridates, the Turkish army of 
120,000 men engaged the Tatar host of 700,000. From mxaor 

1402. ing to nigfht of a burning day (July 20) endured this last 
battle of either monarch, and it ended in the total rout of the 
Turkish host, and the captivity of its leader. The tale of the 
iron cage is a febulous legend. The Tatars overran all Les- 
ser Asia; Timoor reached Iconium. Bayezeed died of apo- 

1403. plexy at Akshehr (March 8), and two years afterwards Ti- 
moor breathed his last on his march ^fil^inst China. 

Timoor left his empire to his grandson Peer Mohammed 
Jehangheer; but this prince was unfortunate in the contest- 
for the crown with his brother Ehulleel Sultan, and the em- 
pire eventually fell into the hands of Shah Rokh, the virtuous 
son of Timoor. But at length the fortune of the house of 
Timoor was forced to yield before that of the Usbegs; and 
after a glorious struggle against Shybuk Khan the Usbeg, 
the able and celebrated &ber retired to Hindoostan, ani 
founded that great empire, the nominal sovereign of which, 
his lineal descendant, still sits, a monument of fallen great- 
ness, in Delhi, beneath the protection of a British company 
of merchant& It was while Baber was on the throne that 
the Portuguese first appeared on the coast of Malabar. 

The Turkman tribes of the Black and the White Wether, 
80 named from their standards, had fixed themselves on the 
western frontier of Persia. On the death of Timoor they 
advanced into that country : the former tribe establi^ed its 
empire in Aderbijan and the adjacent provinces ; the latter 
extended its power ov^ nearly the whole of Persia. They 
encountered the arms ooth of the descendants of Timoor and 
the Ottoman sultans. 
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Spain, 

The peninsula contained now four Christian kingdoms, 
Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and Portugal ; and one Mohamme- 
dan, Granada. 

Alfonso X., the Wise, king of Castile, was chiefly distin- a. d. 
guished by his attachment to science, and by his code, the 1252. 
Siete Partidas. His son Sancho rebelled against him, and 
disquieted the latter part of his life. The reigns of Sancho 
and his two successors were periods of anarchy and turbu- 
lence. Peter the Cruel surpassed all his predecessors in 1350* 
tyranny and crime. A rebellion, headed by his illegitimate 
brother, Henry of Transtamara, supported by Aragon and 
Portugal, broke out, and drove him from his tiirone. Henry 
was aided by Bertrand du Guesclin and the companies of 
adventure who had been engaged in the wars between France 
and England. Peter fled to Guienne, and implored the aid 
of the Black Prince, promising to give him Biscay in case 
he should restore him to his throne. The British prince en- 
tered Spain, recalled to his standard the companies of adven- IW. 
tnre, defeated Henry at the battle of Navarrete, and took du 
Guesclin prisoner. But Peter's ingratitude causing him to 
retire in dis^st, Henry again appeared, and he defeated and lMd> 
slew with his own hand the savage tyrant 

The reigns of Henry II. and his two soccesaors, John I. 
and Henry IIL (1368 — 1406) were tranquil ; aiid these 
princes merited the afiection of the people by their observance 
of the laws. John II. being but fourteen months old at his 1406. 
accession, the government was wisely administered during 
his minority by his mother and his uncle Ferdinand. On his 
attaining his majority, the golden period terminated ; the re- 
mainder of his reign was a series of conspiracies and civil 1454. 
wars. Henry IV., son of John, was solemnly and unjustly 
deposed by a party of his factious nobles, who set up his 14^5. 
brother AUbnso against him, and a civil war ensued. These 
nobles had accused Henry's queen of adultery, and maintain- 
ed that Joanna, their onJy child, was illegitimate. Acoord- 
mgly, on the death of Alfonso, his sister I«ibel was regajrded 
as the heiress. She agreed to a treaty with Henry, by which 14G9 
the succession was secured to her ; but Henry took the first 
CHpportunity of rescinding the agreement, and on his death 
theparties had to appeal to arm& Isabel, who was married 1474. 
to Ferdinand infant of Aragon, was supported by that power. ' 
Joanna, was betrothed to Alfonso king of Portugal, and her 
mother was a princess of that &mily ; she was, therefiire, 
supported in her claim by the strength of tiiat kingdom, llie • 
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1476. king of Portugal, however, was defeated at Toro, and all 
Joanna's partisans gradually submitted to Isabel. 

Aragon, though not so extensive as Castile, equalled it in 
power. Its government was better, its sovereigns wiser, its 
trade far more extensive. The valor of the Cid had given 
ft Valencia; the Balearic isles were added to it; a long and 
sanguinary contest had, at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century, brought Sardinia under its dominion ; and in 
this century it acquired Naples and Sicily. 

1410L On the death of Martin kmg of Aragon, the succession was 
disputed by five competitors, the count of Urgal, grandsoa 
of James, next brother to Peter IV.; the duke of Gandia, 
grandson of James 11. ; the duke of Calabria, son of Violante, 
youngest daughter of John L ; Frederic count of Luna, natu- 
ral mm of the younger Martin king of Sicily; and Ferdinand, 
infiint of Outile, son of the late king^s sister. The cortes of 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia named nine persons, three 
of each, to hear and decide the claims; and, after solenm de- 
liberation, the crown was adjudg^ to Ferdinand of Castile. 

14I& This prince was succeeded by his son Alfonso V., who was 
made king of Naples, where he passed the greater part of his 
reign, governing Aragon by his brother and successor John 

lt79. IL On the deaUi of John, the sceptre of Aragon passed to 
his son Ferdinand, who was married to Isabel queen of Cas- 
tile, and thus the two monarchies were united into one ffreat 
kiujKdom, never a£;ain to be divided. Ferdinand now feltliim- 
self strong enough to attack Granada, and end the conflict 
which had lasted for eight centuries. The war conmienced ; 
civil dissension rent the Moorish kingdom ; a partv aided the 
Christian invaders; yet the conquest of Granada cost ten 
years of bloody and incessant warfore. At length it surren- 

1492. dered (Jan. 2), and Spain, in full streiigth and vigor, was 
prepared for her conflicts with France. 

The little kingdom ot Navarre passed continually by fo- 
malee to the French houses of Bigorre, Champagne, £vreuz, 
Foiz, and Albret But the kings of Aragon had made them- 
Belves masters of the greater part of it 

Portugal, 

Alfonso X. of Castile, had obliged Alfonso, the Restauradori 
of Portugal, to swear that, for his conquest of Algarve, be 
S79. would attend him in his wars with fifly lance& Diniz, the 
able successor of the effeminate Sancho, prevailed on the 
king of Castile to abolish this mark of the dependence of Por-^ 
tugal. 
1357. Pedro, the grandson of Diniz, was an able, just, and 
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ous prince : he contended with spirit against the power of the 
church, which was excessive in Portugal, and held it in check. 
Ferdinand, his feeble son, left an only daughter, married to 
John king of Castile, and Portugal was in imminent danger a. n. 
of losing her independence. 1383. 

A conspiracy was formed against the queen-dowager, who 
was regent, and her partisans : John, a natural son of king 
Pedro, and grand master oi the order of Avis, was at the 
head of it The conspirators rushed into the castle where 
the queen resided, and Ruy Pereira slew before her ^es her 
&vorite count Ourem. The people rose ; the bishop of Lishm 
was flung firom the tower of his cathedral ; the queen fled to 
Castile ; the master of Avis was appointed regent The king 
of Castile (John I.) entered Portugal with an army. Most 
of the nobles were on his side : the commons were for Don 
John, and liberty. At the battle of Aljubarrota, 7000 Portn- 1385 
guese defeated more than four times their number of Ca»- 
tilians, and the master of Avis was proclaimed king of Por- 
tugal. His reign of forty-eight years was the most brilliant 
period Portugal had yet seen. The Portuguese chivalry i4i& 
crossed the strait, and conquered Ceuta from the Moor& Dich 
covery was prosecuted along the coast of Africa, through the 
generous eflbrts of his son Don Henry, and Madeira and the 
Azores were added to his dominions. While his grandson 1459. 
Alfonso V. was carrying on war with success against the 
Moors of Fez, adventurous mariners had passed the line, set^ 
tied on the Gold Coast, and discovered Congo. The Cape of 
Good Hope was doubled by Diaz. 

Discovery of America, 

The progress of the Portuguese alonff the coast of Africa, 
the discovery of new nations, and the knowledge of the in- 
correctness of the ideas of the ancients respecting geogn^ 
phy, aided by the compass, and the courage and skiu acquired 
by navigating the stormy seas of the north, had prepared men 
for bold and distant voyages. The great problem was, the 
passage by sea to India : Uiis the Portuguese sought by the 
circumnavigation of Africa. Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, 
a man of great naval skill and courage, by reflecting on the 
magnitude of the earth, now known to be globular, had con- 
jectured that, by sailing westwards, a ship might, afler passing 
over a moderate space of sea, arrive at the coast of India. 
Pieces of carved wood, natural productions, and even the 
bodies of men had been thrown ashore in different places by 
the waves running from the west : various traditions were 
current of a land to the west having been formerly visited. 
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All these ^circumstances combined, convinced Columbus that, 
bj sailing due- west, a ship must, within a moderate space of 
tone, reach a countrjr which, he was firmly persuaded, must 
be India. Under this impression, he made, as he thought him- 
self bound to do, the first proposal of attempting the discovery 
to his native citv Genoa. Meeting with no encouragement 
there, he applied to the king of Portugal, in whose capital he 
resided ; but Don John was too firmly bent on the course 
which the Portuguese had been so long pursuing to hearken 
to him. Columbus now sent his brother Bartliolomew to 
Henry VIL of England : he went in person to Ferdinand and 
Isabel of Spain. Bartholomew was taken by pirates, and did 
not reach England for a long time, by which means that comi- 
try probably lost the honor of the future discovery. Christo- 
pher, after long soliciting at the court of Castile, at length 
obtain^ a smcdl squadron from Isabel, elated with the recent 

^^ jj^ conquest of Granada. 

1498. With three small vessels, carrying but 90 men, Columbus 
sailed firom the port of Palos on the 3d Aug. 1492. He steered 
westwards, and proceeded a long way without meeting any 
mgns of Ud: h£ crews began to g^w terrified and mati^ 
nous: Cdumbus soothed and pacified them. At length, one 
morning (Oct 12), the coast and woods of St Salv^or, one 
of the Bahamas, rose before them, — and the New World was 
discovered. Sailing farther on, they arrived at Cuba and His- 
paniola, or St Domingo ; and Columbus returning to Spain 
with intelligence of his discoveries, all Europe was filled with 
wonder and conjectures. The new country was named Westr 
India, so convinced were men that it could be no other than 
a part of India, of which they had such indistinct concep- 

1493. tions. The next year Columbus discovered Puerto Rico, 

1498. Guadeloupe, and Jamaica. In his third voyage he discovered 
Trinidad, and a part of South America, which he knew not 
to be a continent The ungrateful return made to the ser- 
vices of this great man, are too well known, and too conso- 
nant to the usual practices of courts, to need mention. He 

1506b died four years after his fourth and last voyage, poor and 
neglected, at Valladolid. 

While Columbus was prosecuting his discoveries to ihe 
west, the court of Portugal, having now ascertained Afi^ica 
to be circuronavigable, had sent a fieet under the command 
of Vasco da Gama, round Africa, in quest of India. He sailed 
from the Tagus on the 9th of July, 1497, and on the 18th 
May, 1498, he reached the port of Calicut, on the western 
coast of India. 
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The middle ages here tenniiiftte. They began in ignonaiee» 
anarchy, and confusion: knowledge and order now regain 
their dominion. The discordant elements of theocracy, mon- 
archy, feudalism, and democracy, which had been in ceaseless 
conflict during tliis period, have so modified one another, as 
to make the fit state of transition to the blended form which 
characterizes that which followst 
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PART in. 

MODERN HISTORY. 
CHAP. L 

VIEW or THE STATE OF EUKOPE. 

Introduction, 



At the oonunencement of the middle ages the great em- 
pire of Rome was fallen to pieces from internal corruption 
and decay : the stream of hardy population which poured 
down from the north had hurst all the opposing mounds and 
dikes, and overflowed the whole of the western empire. 
Taste and learning, long declining, were almost extinct; the 
Christian religicm, now that of all parts of the empire, was 
corrupted and debased ; and in that state it was embraced by 
the rude conquerors, and &rther degraded by the admixtuie 
of their barbarous tenets and practices. The clergy acquired 
from the superstitious fears of the people wealth, influence, 
and power; they ruled the laity with despotic sway, and 
bishops made kums tremble on their thrones : the pope, as 
head of the church, sought to draw all this power to himself 
and then to make it a source of emolument The papal do- 
minion had finally attained a height unparalleled in the histoiy 
of man ; but, like every other empire, its ascent only led to its 
descent The extravagance of die papal pretensions became 
apparent when learning began to be cultivated, and its gradual 
decline has marked the last period of those ages. 

One fifreat empire arose in Europe after the Ml of Rome; 
but it fell to pieces when the vigorous mind which had erected 
it was gone. Europe was divided into small states, and war, 
internal and external, raged without ceasing ; a haughty in- 
dependent nobility insulted kings, and tyrannized over tlie 
people. The barbarians of the North and the East, and the en- 
thusiastic warriors of the Koran, overran, pillaged, and de- 
stroyed the fiiirest regions of the West The intercourse of 
nations, except in war, was small ; trade and commerce hardly 
existed ; the merchant was subject to be plunder^ openly by 
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the stnngeMord, and to be pillaged by the arbitrary taxation 
of hisowiL 

Gradually the nig^t was seen to pass away; monarchs be- 
gan to extend their power, and to perceiv9 that it was tiieir 
true interest to protect the people against the tyranny of the 
nobles, and to bring these kst under obedience ; the church 
used her extensive power for the same purpose ; the people 
gradually ac(}uired wealth; their towns were secured by 
charters and unmunities granted by the crown or the feudal 
lord, and where the crown was feeble, voluntary associations 
secured them from the rapacity of the noblea The latter ac- 
quired a relish fiir luxury : to obtain money, they alienated or 
let their lands, and soon felt that they had transformed their 
obedient retainers into sturdy independent yeomen and 
citizens. y 

The lamp of learning was relumed ; the stmy of the scho- 
lastic theolo^ and phiTosoph v, and of the Roman law, sharp- 
ened men's mtellects; travels into the East enlarged their 
knowledge of the earth; the use of the mariner's compass 
emboldened their navigation ; gunpowder changed the race 
of war ; P&per, and at length the art of printing, gave a more 
rapid dinusioii to knowl^lge ; the taking of tkmstantinople 
scattered tiie learning of the Greeks over the West; schools 
and universities were numerous ; men were become eager 
for knowledge; classical learning was, in Italy, cultivated 
with ardor, and a strong feeling or admiration for the institu- 
tkmB and philosophy of antiquity excited ; the discourses and 
writings of Wicldiffe, Huss, and their disciples awakened be- 
yond the Alps attention to the important topics of religion; 
the discovery of India and the New World filled men's minds 
with vafirue aspirations after adventure, conquest, wealth, and 
knowlec^. A universal fermentation was ^ing on. 

Such was the state of the European mmd, at the com- 
mencement of modem history. The political condition of 
Europe was chiefly that of extensive monarchies, internally 
tranquil, and ready to turn their entire forces against each 
other. We will ccanmence this part by a view of their re- 
spective OModitions. 

England. 

The wars of the Roses had greatly thinned the English 
nobility and sentry : they were weary of civil conflict, and 
quietly submitted to the arbitrary rule of Henry VH All the 
barriers of liberty erected under the Plantagenets were 
thrown down, and T<^Tig]imil became in this, and still more in 
the following reign, nearly an absolute monarchy. Tho 
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daughten of Heiuy Vn. were married, one to Lcmis XIL 

king of France, tfae^ other to the king of Sootknd. Wales 

^ n. was inccMrjporated with Bngland; over Ireland Ae held a du- 

1509. bioofl dominion. Henry was sooceeded by bis son of the same 

name. 

jFVonee. 

AH the great liefii had been reuniled to the crown. Flodicd 
with iK>wer, her sovereign Qiarles YIIL now, at the inTilatioB 
of Storta duke of Milan, put fiirth hie chums to the kimfdon 

149&.ofNai^ At the heed of 20,000 French, and 6000 ^riai^ 
he speedily achieved the conquest of it. Bat the disco ntent 
of the Neapolitans, and the league of the pope, the em|»efor 
Maximilian, Ferdinand of Aragon and Castile, die Veneoaniv 
and the duke of Milan, forced Charles to leave that kinffdcn. 
On the banks of Uie Tanaro, in the Pftrmesan, the allied rorces 
waited finr the enfeebled French army as it emerged fiom the 
passes of the Apennines. The French, with a loss of 200 
men, routed three tunes theur number, leaving 9000 of thoa 
on the plain. 

1498. Louis Xn., named the Father of his People, aseerted his 
claim to Milan and to Najdes : he oonquerea them both, bat 
was unable to retain them. 



149a Mairimilian succeeded his &ther Frederic in the enqm. 
By mairi^e with the heiress of Burgundy he got all the pos- 
sessions M that house ; and on the death of his cousin ^is- 
mund archduke of Austria, the Austrian dominions fell to 
him. The diet of Worms, held during the reign of this 
emperor, established a perpetual public peace in Germany, 
by adopting vigorous measures for the suppresBion of private 
warfare, and by providing a paramount court of justice— the 
Imperial Chamber. 

RumHoj Poland^ Scandinama. 

After casting off the yoke of the Tatars, the Russian princes 
exerted themselves to establish trade and communicatioB 
1905. with Western Europe : Vasilius kept up a good understand- 
ing with the emperor Maximilian, and granted great privi- 
leees to the Hanise towns. 
The Poles and Russians now engaged in war with each 
1615. other, and the former lost Smolendto and Pleskov. 

In Scandinavia the contest for the independence of Swedea 
was prosecuted. The Russian tsar entered into a treatf of 
partition agauwt Sweden, with Christian IL of Denmark. 
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Switzerland and Savoy. ^ 

Louis XL, when dauphin, had led a body of troops into a. n. 
Switzerland, where the reception he met with, combined 1444. 
with the great victories of the Swiss over the duke of Bur- 
gundy, inspired him with such a respect for them, that he all 
his life courted their alliance. His policy was followed by 
his successors. The Swiss now began to hire out their 
troops, and they played a conspicuous part in the wars of Italy. 
An attempt was made by the emperor Maximilian to revive 
the supremacy of the empire over the Swiss, and bring them 
under the jurisdiction of the imperial chamber ; but in the 
war that ensued their success was decisive, and an honorable 1499. 
peace was made with them. 

Savoy had been latterly enfeebled by minorities. Its dukes 
were rather good than great princes. 

Italy. 

Philip, the last of the vile race of the Visconti, dukes of 1447 
Milan, left only an illegitimate daughter, married to Fran- 
cesco Sforza, the great condottiere who commanded the 
troops of the duchy. Sforza made himself duke, and gov- 1450 
emed with prudence and justice. His son Galeazzo was mur- 
dered ; but the widow. Bona of Savoy, maintained the duchy 1478. 
for her son John Graleazzo. Lodovico Moro, brother of the 
murdered prince, destroyed his nephew by a slow poison. 1494. 
Fearing the king of Naples, whose daughter had been mar- 
ried to John Galeazzo, he excited Charles YIII. of France to 
assert his claims, derived from the house of Anjou, to Naples, 
promising him the aid of himself and other Italian powers. 
But Sforza afterwards joined the league formed against 
Charles ; and Louis XII. advanced his claims to the Milanese, 
derived from his grandmother Valentina ViscontL He con- 1500. 
quered and held the duchy twelve years. 

The house of Este governed as vassals of the empire, or 
the church, with ducal title, Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio; 
the Gonzaga family ruled at Mantua, the Pico at Mirandola, 
the Malaspina at Massa, the Grimaldi at Monaco. 

.At Rome, after some excellent, some indifferent popes, the 
papal chair was filled by Alexander VI., of the Spani^ house 1499 
of Borgia, a monster who might vie in vice with the Neros 
and Caligulas of ancient Rome. His only plan of politics 
was to secure a principality in Italy for his enterprising son, 
Ciesar Borgia ; and neither father nor son was deficient in 
the courage and iniquity requisite for the attainment of that 
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obiect Alexander was sacceeded by the warlike JnlinaiL, 
wno added Bologna to the papal states. 

Venice had acquired the kingdom of Cyprus: she was now 
at the zenith oi her power; she carried on a lucratiye trade 
with the East, and was highly favored br the Maaieluke sul- 
tana; she was rich, and her army was the best in Italy. The 
discovery of the route to India by the Portuguese, and the 
conquest of Eigypt by the Ottomans, gava her prosperi^ its 
death-blow. 

At Florence the wealthy and magnificent ftmfly of the 
Medici had been graduallv increasing in mfluence. Coelmo 
de' Medici, called the Earner of his Country, exerted a conn 
manding influence in the state. After the death of his son 
Piero, a conspiracy was formed against his grandsons, and Jih 
lian was miudered, but Lorenzo escaped. The latter was 
aflerwuds restored to his country, and completed the destmo- 
tion of its liberties. The independence of Florence, as it 
was to fidl, could not &11 by a nwler hand. Lorenzo's patron- 
A. Ik. sge of literature and the arts is known to every one. Hb 
1498. death was regarded as an event fatal to all Italy. 

- liouis XII. and Ferdinand of Sjpain having entered into a 
treaty for the conquest and partition of Naples, Frederic, the 
Idng of that country, could not resist such formidable oppo* 
nents. Nudes was speedily conquered. The French army 
was enfoebled by the climate and disease, and disliked by the 
people. The wily Ferdinand and his general, Gonsalvo de 
Coraova, the Great Captain, took advantage of these circum- 
stances to drive the French a second ^e out of that Idngdom. 

The League of Cambray. 

1509. Louis Xn., Maximilian, the king of Spain, and pope JnlioB 
n. entered at Cambray into a league against the VenetiaD& 
The republic opposed to them firmness in her senate, sidll 
and courage in her generals, fidelity in her subjects. Jealousy 
soon broke out among the confederates, and tlua emperor, the 
pope, the king of ^nin united with the Swiss and the Vene- 
tians to drive the French out of Italy. Louis was forced to 
ffive way : the victory of the Swiss at Novara was decisive. 

ViVSL Maximilian, the son m Lodovioo Sforza, vras restored to Hofi 
dukedom of Milan. 

Spain and PcrtugaL 

1477.. Before the taking of Granada the execrable tribunal of dM 
inquisition had been planned by the mmister Mendkna, and by 
Salez bishop of Cadiz, and in spite of the opposition of ttie 
people, the clergy, and even at first of the pope, introduced 
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into Castila It was directed agamst the Jews ; Toiqueniada, 
a Dominican, was the first great inquisitor; and the tribunal, 4. ^ 
in its first year, committed 2000 persons to the flames. Great 1481 
opposition was made to it in Aragon; but it was introduced 
there by fixrce of arma Leon, Valencia, and Sicihr resisted 
also, but with as little success. On the reduction of Granada, 
liberty of conscience had been secured to the Moors; but a 
council, presided over by the archbishops of Granada and To- 
ledo, decided that Fer£nand and Isabel were not bound to 
keep fidth with the infidels, and the Moors were brou|^ht 
within this sanfiruinary jurisdiction. The erection of this mi- 
quitous tribunal and its close alliance with the throne, have 
been the main cause of the fiiture decline of Spain, and of 
her being at the present moment the most degraded of na- 
tions. 

Portugal was still in her golden age under Don Manuel^ 
eommencing her gmlty but brilliant career in Asia. 

Turkey, 

Mohammed IL was succeeded by his son Bayezeed, a pnnce 
of mild, peaceable temper. After a reign of thirty years he 
was forced to resign his throne to his son Selim, one of the 151Sl 
greatest and most cruel of the Ottoman monarcha Selim 
commenced his reign by the murder of his brothers and 
ne^ews, and the massacre of 40,000 Sheeahs, or dissenters 
fix«i the orthodox &ith|^and he engaged in war with and de- 
feated, at Chaldiran iMM|tebree^|i>inah Ismail, the fi>under 
of the Suffiivee dyna^^l Persia. y^JSy force anid negotiation 
he made himself master of Eoordistan and Mesopotiunia. As 
Sjinsoo Ghawree, the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, was the 
ally of Ismail, war against him was resolved on by Selim« 
The Mameluke advanced at the head of his army to the fron- 
tiers of Syria, and on the mead of Dabeek, not fiir from 
Aleppo, the hostile sultans engaged. The quantity of the 1516. 
Turkish artillery, and the inactivity of the Jelban (the second 
c»der of Egyptian troops), gave an easy victory to Selim. 
Ghawree, an old man of eighty years, died at a pool in the 
flilfht, and all Syria submitted. Peace was ofiered to and re- 
jected by the new sultan, Toomawn Beg. Selim crossed the 
desert, and entered £g3i>t The treachery <^ Ghazalee, one 
(xf Toomawn's generals, and the superionty of his artillery, 
gave Selim another victory at Ridania, near Cairo, which 
cily was taken, after a gallant resistance, and 50,000 of its 
inhabitants barbarously massacred. After bravelv but vainly 
fighting fi>r his empire, the "valiant, chivalrous^ humane, up- 
d^hf Toomawn Beg was taken, and, at the suggestions of 
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A. D. the traitors Ghazalee and Ehair Beg, hanged at one of the 

1517. gates of Cairo ; and Egypt was reduced to a province. The 

last khalif of the house of Abbas was sent to Constantinople, 

but he died mi the way. The Ottoman sultans have ever 

1520. since taken that sacred title. Selim died, after a reign of 

eight years. 

Persia, 

Durmg this period Persia witnessed a not unfrequent oc- 
currence in the Mohammedan world — ^the erection of empire 
on the basis of religion. A family of sheikhs had long dwelt 
at Erdebil in that country. They passed their lives in the 
practice of that mystic contemplation called Soofieeism, and 
derived their name of Sufl&vee from Suffee-ed-deen, one of 
the most distinguished of their ancestors, who died in the be- 
^nning of the I4th century. At the close of the 15th cen- 
tury, Jooneid, one of them, began to meddle in politics, and 
he was driven from Erdebil bv Jehan Shah, the descendant 
of Chingis, and then prince of the Black Wether. He took 
refuge with Uzun Hassan, the powerful chief of the White 
Wether, who gave him his sister in marriage. Under pre- 
text of leading his followers agfainst the infidel Georgians, he 
ravaged the countrv of the pnnce of Shirwan, against whom 
he fell in battle. His son HsytoiiliiEd in his steps. He or- 
ganized his followers, andxm(4ft1i^gi^¥^r for distinction red 
caps, whence they, and.^tl^jwalbg^i |he Persians, were 
called by the Turks, in dtt||uo4 JVH'^^^'^ (Red-heads), 
He also attacked the prijjjj y| 3irfeniM^ and besieged him in 
his castle of Gulistan ; hot 1;i^y£ljj^^ with the troops 

of Yacoob, prince of the I^^QJsf^^^iher, who came to the re- 

1488. lief of the besieged. His two sons were taken and confined; 
the Yacoob's successor gave them liberty. The eldest, re- 
belling, was slain ; the younger, Ismael, then but seven years 
old, was saved by the prince of Ghilan. 

In the 15th year of his age, Ismail, at the head of 7000 of 
his adherents, made war on the prince of Shirwan, defeated 
him, and fixed his throne at Tebreez, the capital of Aderbi- 

1501. Jan. He next ravi^d a part of the dominions of the peace- 
ful Bayezeed 11. The princes of the Black and the White 
Wether, and the shah of Mazenderan, were all vanqui^ed 
bv him. All the land from the Caspian to the Persian golf 
obeyed him : he extended his conquests beyond the Qxus, and 
defeated the great khan of the Usbegs. His power was now 
at its zenith : he engaged in war with Selim I., under pretext 
of supporting the claims of Selim's nephews, and avenging 
the massacre of 40,000 Sheahs, slaughtered by order of the 
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Sultan. T^e OttomuiB entered the Fersun dmunions: on 
Ibeplainsof ChaldiiBii, on theroadtoTebreez, the BTmieBof ^.ti. 
bonil and Selim, each of 120,000 in number, encountered : 1U4' 
Tktor; declared in fkvDi of the Torkidi artillen, and Te- 
Imez wn ta^aen and plundeied. Want of mpplies forced 
Selim to retreat, ajid^ lanael subdued Georgia. He died 
abullv afterwaida, and was micceeded by his ion, Tauaqi. liS3. 



Iff Charlet V. 

I hi dte commmcement of the sixteenth centorT the largeat 
^an^HN that Burope has seen unce the time of Charleinagne, 
waa ruled over bj Charlee, eon c^ Philip, archduke tf Aus- 
tria, and Joanna, heiiesa oif Ferdinand and laabel of Spain. 
Fran hia Eiandmother he inherited the rich domininnH of the 
JiMiae of Bu^undy in the Low Cramtoies; the death of Fer- 
Jin.nH sa< "iiw World. 

' On the del pt the pos- IMft, 

tBgaoaaef "^ king of 

! nance, b< 8^*J> *•» 

• g f^ I now die 

_y dra ' "*'•» ^^ 

elect^hi iMtebert 

■calculated le circom- 

:atance of L ^ 1 the beam 

in his &VW. The ady other power of consequence m Europe 
WM EnglBnd, now governed by the vain, capricione, haughly 
Henw\Tn., bnt whose siM and situation prevented her 
having any idea of wrtenMve conquest Chorlea, in the views 
■of univeraU empire which he early conceived, had, therefore, 
apparently Mily Francis to impede him ; but his own charac- 
ter, and die strength and resources of his kingdom, gave the 
latter such advantages, that only ambition could have blinded 
the emperor to the plain fact, that Prance was then, as ever, 
1 unconquerable. But there vras just at this penod a moml 
tpower arising, more eflectoal to check the ambition of the 
.^peror than even the chivalryofFrance. Thegwatrefimn- 
axioa of religiiHt had now ccfflimenced. 
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The Reformation. 

The eyes of men had been gndoftlljr tmened to the fimdf 
and cormptkna ofthe Romish church, ajio the nqmcity of the 
court cfKoiDe had alienated the minds of princes and pec^ 
"nie 'awakened iove rf Icnowledge led men to Bspire after 
freedcnn of thought, and to feel heavy the yoke which the 
church of Home, though never less intolerant or arbitrary, 
imposed in all matters rcUtiog to religious doctrine. MenUl 
emancipation was panted after. A proper occasion and a faokl 
leader were all that were wanting to excite the flames of 
spiritual rebellion. The occasim was aoiw presented, lai 
the leader appeared. 

Leo X., of the &nily of the Medici, now filled the papal : 
chair. Ijke his &mi]y, he was devoted to literature anf | 
pleasure, snd taatefiil and magnificent in his ideas and ac- I 
tions. It is not improbable tluit, as he is charg^ he re- > 
gsrded the religion of which he was the head as merely i. , 
gainful fiible ; and aa he was now engaged in rearing UtaL . 
splendid temple, the glory of modem l£»Qe, be fiMmd it need- I 
ful to put in practi(» every mode of raieit^ money of which I 
the papel chancery could fiiniiab a prece^nt The sale of ] 
indiUgencea apj ~ ' ~ i large eapfij, < 

A. D. they were issue wpOHUofthein 

1518 committed to tll iniinij-«»y sold 

b Germany. 1 nductt^some 

cf these men ai fsrtin Latlier, 

an Augustinian, the aniversi^ 

of Witlenburg, ached against 

indulgences; h< xi: qipositinn 

excit^ Kim; h« med, a stroag 

sense of truth, e eloquence was 

popular, his con ^. _ t ; his eoul was 

fuU of love to his country and mankind, and his courage in 
maintaining- what he held to be true, invincible. He reed, 
he meditated, he entered into the spirit of the Scripture, and 
he felt how contiur to it were the practices and the claims 
rf the church of Rome. He fearlessly expressed what he 
honestly thought; he was supported by his university and his . 
prince, the elector of Saxony; he was summoned to H«ne; i 
but, at the request of the elector, cardinal Cajeton was sent 
to Germany, and Luther appeared and defended his opinicos 
bclore the diet at Augsburg;. When Charles obtained the 
empire, he was again summoned, and appeared bebre the diti 
UK. at Worms. He was dismissed ; and, nader the ptotectian of 
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the elebtor of Saxony, he still continued to propagate his 
opinions through the north of Gennany. 

In Switzerland, Ulric Zuinglius, a priest at Zurich, had, a. n. 
even earlier than Luther, opposed the sale of indulgences hy 1^1^ 
the Franciscans in that country. Not confining themselves 
to religious ahuses, Zuinglius and his friends sought to unite 
relig'ion with civil polity, and to preserve and exalt the tone 
of republican virtue and freedom. The opinions of the re- 
formers rapidly spread into France, the Low Countries, and 
England, already prepared for them by Wickliffe and his dis- 
cipre& 

Wars of Charles V. and Francis I. 

Francis, count of Angoul^me, on succeeding his fitther-in- 1515. 
law, the late king Louis XII., was eager |o signalize himself 
in the eyes of the world. He turned his views towards Italy, 
and resolved to recover Milan. The Swiss yarded the passes 
of the Alps against him : on hearing of his having entered 
boldly into Piedmont, they descended, and encountered the 
arms of France in the plain ; and modem times h&Ve wit- 
nessed few such obstinate conflicts as that which ensued on 
the field of Marignano, near Milan. The battle lasted two 
days, and the Swiss did not retire till one-half of their num- 
ber was slain. All the Milanese now surrendered; Sforza 
resigned his claim for a n^n^Iff'Bfict Francis returned home, I5i6. 
leaving Charles duke ^ ^P^TPlCT'gl^^o]'* '^e emperor 
Maximilian invaded Itajl^, l^^^j|6i1M^ and he then nuide 
peace with France an^^eaftciit ^r ^♦f*" 

The competition ^V'^th^y^'pira^ivnised ill-will between 
Charles and Francis: each i^1|glK|^i|6 gain Henry VIII. and 
his minister Wolsey. The art of*th6 emperor prevailed over 
the frankness and generosity of the French king. 

The Spaniards were in rebellion ; Francis seized the op- 
portunity of recovering for John d'Albret, Navarre, which 
Ferdinand had unjustly seized. A French army entered anid 
conquered it ; but, venturing to advance into Spain, it was 
defeated, and Navarre recovered. Francis invaded the Low 
Countries without advantage. A league was now formed, 
between the pope, Henry VIII., and Charles, against the 
king of France. The Milanese, disgusted with the insolence 
and exactions of the French, resolved to expel them, and put 
themselves under Francis Sforza, brother to their late duke. 
The pope hured Swiss, and formed an army under Prosper 
Colonna to assist them. The French were defeated ; Iau- 
trec, their commander, fled to Venice, and they lost every 
thij^ but Cremona, the castle of Milan, and a few other 
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Francis sent money and 10,000 Swiss to Lautrec, who in- 
vaded the Milanese, but was d^eated at Bicocca. Genoa, 
which was under the protection of France, was taken by Co- 
lonna, and Ihe French now retained only Cremona. The 

1523. new pope, Adrian "VX^ the Venetians, the Florentines, and 
the other Italian powers, joined in the leagae against Francis, i 
who was now without an ally ; and the emperor and the Vmg 
of England were preparing to invade Fiance on the soat^ 
north, and east xo add to the French king's difficulties, a 
conspiracy oi the constable of Bourbon, who had been most 
iniquitously deprived of his estates bv the malice of the king's 
mother, was discovered, and the delay occasioned by it pre- 
vented his heading the army he had assembled. He, how- 
ever, sent 90,000 men, under admiral Bonnivet, into Italy. 
Colonna, who commanded in Milan, dying at thjs time, was 
succeeded by Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who was chiefly 
directed by the duke of Bourbon (who had escaped and en- 
tered the emperor's service), and the marc^uis of Pescanu 

i524 Bonnivet was defeated at the Sesia. In this battle fell the 
cdebrated chevalier Bayard. 

1525. Havinff been successml against the armies which invaded 
France, Sie passion fer recovering the Milanese seized the 
French monarch. He marched at the head of a large army 
into Italy ; every place submitted : he sat down before Pavia* 
a town well garrisoned, and commanded by Leyva, one of the 
ablest Spanish officers. It was winter: every exertion was 
made by the imperial generals to collect an army ; fatigue 
and the rigor of the season reduced that of the French, 
weakened by a larffe part of it havinff been sent against Na- 
ples. The imperiu army approached; prudence counselled 
retreat; romantic honor determined the king to stay. The 
imperialists attacked the French in their intrenchments; the 
garrison made a sally; the Swiss deserted their post; the 
rout became general ; and Francis, after beholding me flower 
of his nobility perish by his side, was forced to surrender 
himself a prisoner. (Feb. 2). 

In a few weeks not a Frenchman was to be seen in Italy. 
Francis was ri^rously confined : hard terms were proposed 
to him, but indignantly rejected. When taken, he had writ- 
ten to his mother the recent, *' All is lost but our honor;" 
and she exerted herself with vigor to put the kingdom into a 
posture of defence. Henry YIu., now alive to the danger d 
Charles acouiring a preponderating power, listened to her 
proposals of an aUiance, to which he was stimulated by WtU 
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sey, whom Charles had hitherto cajoled hy a promise of the 
papacy, but who had now learned how little reliance was to 
be placed on the word of that monarch. 

Francis, at his own desire, had been removed to Madrid. 
It was long before he could get a sight of the emperor ; but 
when he threatened to resign ui fitvor of the dauphin, and 
bad Mien into ill health, Charles, who found that if he died 
he should lose all the adyanta|?es he proposed to derive from 
bis captivity, and who also £readed a confederacy against 
him, lowered his demands ; and a treaty was signed at Madrid, ^ n. 
hj which Francis agreed to surrender Burgundy, and to give 1526. 
his two sons as hostages till it was performed. The exchfuiffe 
was made on the frontiers, and Francis set at liberty. The 
states of Burgundy being assembled, protested a^amst this 
surrender of ueir province ; the pope, Clement VIL, absolved 
the king from the oath taken at Madrid ; and he and the 
kings of France and England, the Swiss, Venetians, Floren- 
tines, and Milanese, entered into an alliance, called the Holy 
League, to oUige the emperor to ^ive up the sons of Francis 
for a reasonable ransom, and to remstate Sforza in the duchy 
of Milan. 

The confederates took the field in Italy ; but, Francis ne- 
glecting to send sufficient reinforcements, Bourbon overran 
the Miumese ; and his troops bec^inning to mutiny for want 
of pay, he led them to Rome. ' in the assault on that city 
(May 0), Bourbon himself was slain; but Rome was taken, 
and experienced from the troops of the pious Charles such 
cidamities as had never been inflicted by any of her barbarian 1687. 
conquerors in former times. The pope himself was besieged 
in the castle of St Angelo, and forced to surrender. He was 
put into close confinement till he should pay an enormous 
ransom. The hypocritical Charles put his court mto mourn- 
ing, and ordered prayers to be ofiered up for his release, which 
be might have accomplished by a smgle line. Henry and 
I^rancis were preparing to invade the Low Countries. On 
hearing of the pope's captivity, they changed the scene of 
war : Henry supplied money, and Francis sent an army into 
Italy under Lautrec. The pope was set at liberty ; but Lau- 
trec dying, and Doria, the Genoese admiral, persuading his 
co un trymen to revolt, the affiiirs of the allies declined, and 
the French army was ruined before Naples. 

Suleiman, the great Turkish sultan, had now overrun Hun- 
gary, and threatened tiie Austrian dominions ; the reforma- 
tion was making great progress in Germany ; Charles was, 
therefore, as well inclined to peace as his adversaries. Mar- 1529 
caret of Austria, aunt of the emperor, and Louisa, mother 
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of Francis, met at Cambray, and settled the tenns of peace 
between them. Francis a^eed to pay 2,000,000 crowns as 
a ransom for his sons, to give up all claims on Italy, and to 
resign the sovereignty of Flanders and Artois : Charles abanr 
doned all claim to Burgundy. 

The Italian states were not satisfied at being abandoned to 
the emperor ; but the dread of the Turks made him act with 
some generosity. He pardoned Sfbrza, and restored to him 
the duchy of Milan; but the Florentines were reduced under 
the dominion of the house of MedicL 

Affairs of Germany, 

While Charles was engaged in the Italian wars, the opin- 
ions of the reformers had spread rapidly in Germany. . While 
at enmity with the pope, the emperor was not very anxious 
to discourage them; but now, apprehending danger &om 
them to the imperial authority, he resolved to take measures 

A. D. for their suppression. A diet was, therefore, convoked at 

1529. Spire, which confirmed the edict of that of Worms against 
Luther, and forbade any farther innovation in religion. Against 
this decree, the elector of Saxony, the land^af of Hesse, 
the duke of Liineburg, the prince of Anhalt, and the deputies 
of fourteen cities, protested ; and hence they, and the reform- 
ed in general, were called Protestants. 

1590. Charles returned to Germanj, and assisted at a diet at 
Augsburg; at which the confession of faith of the Protestants 
was read and defended by Melancthon and others. A decree 
was issued against them, and coercive measures resolved on. 
The Protestant princes met at SmalcaJde, and entered into a 
league for mutual defence, and a secret alliance with tl^ 
kings of France and England. The Turks were now men- 
acing Hungary, and Charles saw that this was no time for 
violent measures. A treaty was, therefore, concluded, in 
which he granted the Protestants liberty of conscience till 
the meeting of a general council, and they engaged to assist 
him against the Turks. 

1532. Suleiman entered Hungary at the head of 200,000 men. 
Charles took the command of 80,000 foot and 20,000 horsey 
besides a vast body of irregulars, near Vienna. The sultaa 
retired ; and Charles returned to Spain, and engaged in a 
successful expedition against Tunis. While he was absent, 
the sect o^ the Anabaptists seized on the city of M unster, and 

1535. defended it for some time courageously against the troops of 
the bishop. 
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Renewed War with France, 

While Charles was m Africa, Francis revived his claim on 
Italy. The king of England, engaged about his divorce fh>m 
Catherine of Aragon, declined having to do with the affiiirs 
of the continent; and the league of Smalcalde, indignant at 
the cruelties inflicted on some Protestants in Paris, refused 
to unite with Francis. The latter resolved, even without 
allies, to venture on war, under pretence of chastising the 
duke of Milan for the murder of his ambassador, lie ap- 
proached Italy; but instead of entering the Milanese, he 
seized a great part of the dominions of the duke of Savoy, 
who appealed in vain to Charles, whose exchequer was now 
ocMnpletely empty. Meantime Sforza died without issue, and 
the rights, which had only been surrendered to him and his 
heirs, returned to Francis. Instead, however, of entering at 
once on the duchy, he wasted his time in negotiation, while 
Charles took possession of it as a vacant fief of the empire, 
though still pretending to own the equity of the claims of 
the French monarch. 

The emperor having now procured sufficient supplies of a. d. 
money, resolved on attempting the conquest of France. Hav- ^^^ 
ing driven the French out of Savoy, he invaded the southern 
provinces at the head of 50,000 men. Two other armies were 
ordered to enter Picardy and Champagne. The system adopted 
by FVancis was defensive. From the Alps and Dauphine to 
Marseilles and the sea, the country was laid waste ; strong 
garrisons placed in Aries and Marseilles ; one French army 
strongly encamped near Avignon, another at Valence. After 
fruitlei^y investing Aries and Marseilles, and spending two 
months in Provence, Charles retreated with the loss of one- 
half of his troops by disease and famine. An attempt by 
Francis on the Low Countries, was followed by a truce at 
Nice, under the mediation of the pope, Paul III. ^°^ 

The emperor suppressed an insurrection which had broken 
out in the city of Ghent; but he was forced to make conces- 
sions to the Protestants in Germany, to gain their assistance 
against Suleiman, who had seized a part of Hungary. But 
the favorite object of Charles was the conquest of Alters ; 
and in the end of autumn he, contrary to the advice of Dcnria 
his admiral, landed in Africa with a large army ; but tem- 
pests scattered his fleet and destroyed his soldiers, and he was 
forced to re-embark, with the loss of the greater part of his IMl. 
men. 

The v^r between the rival monarchs broke out anew. The 1542. 
emperor was supported by the king of England and the Pro- 
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testant prineei^ to whom he had mde fitfther cooceanana 
FnuDcb warn alUed with the kmgB of Demmirk and Sweden, 
and he renewed the treaty he had fimnerty nade with Solei- 
A^DuBiaii. DoriDg' two 3rean, Fnuioe, Spain, Itihr, and the Low 
IMlComitnea weretheacenesof war; hotthe only battle of cod- 
aeqaence was that of Ceriacdesy gained by the Freodi, ia 
w^dk 10,000 ImperialiatB felL A peace was eondnded at 
CreapL The chief artidea were, that the emperor afaoold 
give one of his own or hie biodier Ferdinand's dani^tien'to 
the duke of Oiieaaa^ second son of Fimcis, and with her the 
docfay of Idan, and renoimce all chum to Bmrffondy ; Fran- 
cis doing the sune to Naples, Artois, and F)an&iB4 and tfait 
they dimild onite against the Tiiifc& 

Affain of Genumy. 

Cauuies was dueftj led to make the peace of Cieapi by bki 
deaiie to hmnUe the Protestant princes, and extend his power 
in the emfdze. He theiefixre made also a dkdionoiable trace 
with Salemnn, and entered into an alliance with the pope. 
A general cooncil had been assembled at Trent; but the Fio- 
tertanta^ seeing the oomposEtian of it, refosed to sobmit to its 
decrees. Charles, as his schemes were not fblly lipe, soogfat 
still to cajole them; bat they saw thiDugh his views^ and had 
leoouise to arms. Unable to resist them, he negotiated till 
he had collected an army; but he still declined a battle. Mean- 
time Muurice, marqnis of Misnia and Thmringia, a Protesbmt 
prince, who had not joined the confederatefl^ secretly agreed 
to assist the emperor, on condition of gettmg the digmtieB 
and territorr of his rektive the elector m Saxony. He there- 
fixre entered and overran the electorate. The electcnr retoned 
with his troops to defend his dominions ; the city of Ulm sub- 
mitted ; its example was fi^owed by others, and the whde 
confederacy fell to pieces, leaving the elector of Saxony and 
1547. the landgraf of Hesse at the mercy of Ihe emperor. 

The ^ofpOf meantime, seeing the ultimate and real designs 
of the emperor, withdrew his troops, and Francis negotiiSed 
an alliance with him, Suleiman, England, and Venice, and 
encouraged and assisted with money the elector and the land- 
graf. A conspiracy, headed by Fiesco, broke out at GenoOf 
and every thing seemed to combine to throw Charles into 
perplexitv, when the death of Francis, and the suppresaiaB 
of Fiesco^i ooniroiracy , enooura|fed him to proceed with vi^or 
in Grermany. The elector was defeated and taken prisoaer 
at Mulhausen, and obliged to resign the electoral dignity; 
the landgraf of Hesse, who was iitherwin-law to MMiiice, 
submitteo, on the elector of Brandenburg and Maurice b»> 
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comiiig securities for his personal freedom; but Charles, in 
contempt of them, made him a close prisoner. All the mem- 
bers of the Smalcaldic league were treated with the greatest 
rigor. 

Charles now thought he might proceed without opposition 
in enslaving the German nation. As the council had been a. d. 
removed from Trent to Bologna, and he could not now ex- 1548L 
pect to influence it as he des&ed, he protested against it, and 
had a system of doctrine drawn up and present^ to the diet 
at Augsburg, to be conformed to till a proper council could 
be called. This system, called the Interim, sought to steer 
between the two parties, leaning, however, greatly to tiie 
church of Rome. It gave great offence at Rome, and could 
not be fully carried into effect in Germany. Shortlv after- 
wards, Charles made a stretch of power even beyond estab- 
lishing the Interim. When pressed to set the landgraf of 
Hesse at liberty, he, by a public deed, annulled the bond 
which his securities had entered into with him. This began 
to open the -eyes of the German princes, and they now mani- 
fested a spirit of resistance. His brother Ferdinand had been 
made king of the Romans by his influence ; but, anxious to 
transmit Sie empire to his son Philip, he tried to make the 
electors recall their choice, or at least place Philip next in 
succession to his uncle; but the opposition made was so 
strong, that he was obliged to abandon his design. 

The Lutheran princes were now fully aware of the de- 
signs of the emperor, and Maurice saw that it was necessary 
to set bounds to them. Equal to Charles himself in dissimu- 
lation, he secretly made preparations against him, without 
losing his confldence. He contrived to get himself appointed 
general of the imperial army, sent to force the people of Mag- 
deburg to submit to the Interim, and after that object was 
efiected, he, under various pretences, still kept that army in 
his pay. Charles, meanwhile, was residing at Inspruck, en- 
tirely occupied with the council, which had been brought 
back to Trent. Neither he nor Granville, his subtle prime 
minister, bad any suspicion of the designs of Maurice, who 
had now formed a treaty with Henry 11. of France. 

Having completed his preparations, he sent an embassy to 
demand Sie liberty of the landgraf. It was refused. An army 
of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse being* assembled, Maurice 
threw off the mask, and assigned his reasons for taking arms ; 
namely, to secure the Protestant religion ; to maintain the 
Crerman constitution ; to deliver the landgraf of Hesse from 
prison. The king of France added a manifesto, in which he 

X2 
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styled himself Pnteetor of IM JU6crlief qf Qermtmf tmi 
iU copttve Prinee§, 

The French trwpB having ovemm Lonmine, Maunce 
traversed rapidly Upper Germany : the emperor negotiated. 
Maurice advanced with all the speed he ooald miSce ; and 
was so near surprising the emperor* ^lat he was oblijgned to fly 
into the Alps in a litter, in the midst of a dark rainy ni^t 
The council of Trent broke ap» and did not reassemble. A 
conference was held at Passau : the tenns proposed in the 
name of the princes of the empire were rejected by the em ^ 
peror. MaurKe laid siege to Frankfort on the Main, and the 
naughty spirit of Charles was forced to bend. The treaty of 
A. D. Passau overthrew the fthric he had so long been raising, and 
1658. placed the Protestant religion of Germany on a secure baaia 

His usual good fortune was now deserting Charles; he ' 
raised a large army, entered Lorraine, and laid siege to ' 
Metz ; but was forced to abandon it with the loss of 30^000 
men : he lost the footing he had established in Tuscany : the 
coast of Naples was ravaged by the Turkic fleet in the 
following year he had some success in the Low Countries ; 
but the Austrians were unfortunate in Hungary. Germany 
was now so tranquil, that a diet assembled at Auffsburg, and 

1555. b^ what is called the Recess of Aufsburg established reli- 
gious peace in Germany, to the satia&ction of all parties. 

1556. To the surprise *of aU Europe, Charles abdicated his throne ; 
and, resigning his dominions to his son Philip, retired to spend 
the evemng of his life in the monastery of St. Just in Spain. 
Having miSe a vain attempt to induce his brother Ferdinand 
to resifin the dignity of king of the Romans, he left all his 
other dominions to PhQip, now married to Mary queen of 
England, and formed for him a truce with France for five 
years. Ferdinand was chosen emperor by the electors. 

England, 

Duringthe reign of Charles V., England was governed by 
Henry YIIL, Edimd VI., and Mary. Henry broke with the 

1533. court of Rome, and seized on the monastic estates : he ex- 
eroised over his people the most arbitrary power that Europe, '. 
perhaps^ has ever witnessed. Not merely his will, but his 
caprice, was law; he dictated in religion, and murdered un- 
der form of justice. In his foroign wars he made small and I 

1513. useless acqmsitions at vast expense. The victory of Floddea 
Field, gained in the early part of his reign over the ScotB^ 
whose king, James IV., fell in the field, was the greatest 

1547. achieved in this period by the English arms. Under Edward 
VL the Protestant religion was much &vored; hat his sster 
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Matv, a bigot, and wife of the dark, malignant Philip, exer- a. 9. 
•eised such cnieltieB against the professors <^ the reformed IfifS 
ikith, as have affixed in the minds of posterity eternal odium 
'to her name. In her reign Calais, which England had held 
tmnce the reiffn of Edwiud IIL, was surprised and taken by 1557. 
•the duke of Guise. 

i^Mitfi and PortugdL 

The commons of Spain made a sttad in favor of &eir 
. Iiereditary liberties, and they rose in arms against the des- 
potism of the emperor, under the command of the brave Pa- 
dilla ; but the nobles not joining them, as, if tiiey had known 
their true interest, they should nave done, the commons were 
crushed, and the liberties of Spain have been ever since in 
>abeyance. 

By the talents, the valor, and the barbarous cruelty of Cor- 
tes and Pizaito, the empires of 'Mexico and Peru were at 
this time subjected to Spain. 

]>on John bl., a wretched bigot, with whom dates the de- 
t^line of Portugal, introduced the inquisition and the new so> 
ciety of the Jesuits into that country. Priestly and regal 
authoritr conspired to oppress and degrade the nation. 

The Portuguese power was, meantime, under the valor 
and the ability of the great Albuquerque, Almeida, Castro^ 
and others, extended from the gulf of Persia to the isles of 
Japan. At no period have greater actions been achieved : un- 
happily, Ihey were disgraced by a spirit of savage cruelty 
duid unprincipled rapaci^. 

lUdy. 

La the holy see the polished Leo X. was succeeded hj the 
lioiiest, well-meaning Adrian VL It then passed to the timid, 
nncertain Clement YIL, a Medici : next to the designing 
Paul m., only ccmcemed to aggrandize the Famesi, his own 
family : then to the lavish and tasteful Julius m. ; and, finally, 
to Panl IV., an af ed monk, who fancied himself possessed of 
the power of a Gregory or an Innocent, and that the 16th 

icentury might be treated like the ISth. 

In Florence, Piero, son of Lorenzo de* Medici, ha d gi ven 

mp Pisa and Legfa(»n to the French, when Charles Ym. in- 1494. 

faded Italy. He was in consequence ferced to leave the city ; 

tkha palaces were plundered, and a price set on the head of 

i§ie Medici The old republican tumults ensued. Julian anA . 

Jlc^n, the brothers of Piero, now dead, were restored by the 1512. 

■IfpaiiiBh arms at Uie desire of pope Julius II. ; and John suc- 

4seding that pope under the name of Leo X., his influence 
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^ j^ strengthened his brother, and, after the death of Julian, his 

IMG. nephew Lorenzo, son of Piero. Lorenzo, equal to any of hk 
fiunily in the qualities that distinguished them, had meditated 
the extension of his power from sea to sea; but his early 
death, in his 27th year, cut short all his great projects. H« 
left an only child, the celebrated Catherine, afterwards queen 
of Prance. 

Julius, the natural son of the brother of Lorenzo, who was 
murdered by the Pazzi, took the government - A conspiracy 
was fi>rmed against his power; but he ws^ supported by the 
emperor. He became pope as Clement VIL ; and Alexander, 
his own or Lorenzo II.'s natural son, governed Florence. He 
was obliged to fly when the pope was besieged by the army 
of Bour^n ; but when Clement made peace with the em- 
peror, Charles gave his natural daughter Margaret in marriage 
to Alexander, and eng^ed to restore him to the wealth and 
power of his family. Morence resisted ; and after the peace 
of Cambray the imperial arms besieged it for ten months, and 
forced it to surrender, and the emperor declared Alexander 
hereditary duke of Florence. The rule of this protege of the 
pope and the emperor was, as was to be expected, tyrannical 

1537. and oppressive. His death was owing to his vices. His cousin 
Lorenzino de' Medici, who had been the ready agent of his 
lust, resolved to destroy him. Under pretext of patting him 
in possession of the person of a lady whose beauty hui in- 
flamed him, he decoyed him to his house, where he secretly 
murdered him. Lorenzino fled to Venice : the better-disposed 
citizens wished to re-establish the republic, but the Medici 
party forced the senate to declare duke Cosimoj descended 
from a brother of the first Cosimo. A subtle, cruel, and un- 
gratefid tyrant, Cosimo oppressed the people, and banished 

1557. diose to whom he owed his power. He was himself but tfie 
mere slave of Spain. Cosimo added Sienna to his dominioDS, 
and in 1569 the pope, Pius V., conferred on him the title of 
Great duke of Tuscany. 

Genoa had, on account of her internal dissensions, put her- 
self under the protection of France, and her nobles had 
served in the army of Francis L She did not by this expe- 
dient escape the turbulence of the Adorni and Fregosi, whose 
feuds ran as high as ever. Andrew Doria determined to be 
the Timoleon of his country. He formed a league with 
Charles V., entered the port of Genoa, proclaimed an am- 
nesty, broke up the parties, and new-modelled the goveifi- 
ment, excluding only the Adorni and Fregosi from office. 
Doria sought neither power nor reward for himself; he ne^ 
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bcnre the office of doge. He died, honored and lamentedy in a. ik 
his 94th year. 156o. 

Venice remained the most independent state in Italy, and 
was always on good terms with Charles V., by whose terri- 
tories she was now nearly sorroonded. The popes had brought 
Bologna, Ravenna, and Ancooa fully unaer their power. 
Parma and Piacenza were, with the consent of Charles V., 
given by Paul UL to his son Piero Famese, and on his death 
to Ottavio Famese, married to a natural daughter of the em- im7. 
peior. Ottavio was succeeded by Alexander, the celebrated 
general of Philip IL 

Italy was now tranquil ; all her states either belonged to or ' 
were m amity and alliance with Spain. She had no disturb- 
ances to dread; her ancient spirit declined; die sank into 
luxury, occupied in the enjoyment of her arts and natural 
advantages. 

Denmark and Sweden. 

These countries do not yet enter on the great theatre of 
Ekurope. Christian IL had proved victorious by the empk^- 
vaent of treachery and fivce, in the struggle for Swedian in- 
dependence. He was crowned at Stockholm, and he and his 
confederate, the archbishop of Upsala, by an almost unparal- 
leled piece of perfidy, publicly executed: ninety-four of the 
Swedish nobles. But Gustavus Vasa, the son of one of those 
who were murdered, escaped fnm tiie prison in which he 
was confined, roused the miners of Dalecarlia to take arms 
lor their country, and was successfiil in his first attempts; 
gradually all the people rose against the tyrant, Gustavus 
was elected king of Sweden, and he governed with wisdom 1983. 
and good policy. Gustavus established the Lutheran religkm 
in Sweden, over which he reigned 37 years. IMa 

Christian IL was for his tyranny deposed, and the crown 
^ven to his uncle Frederic duke of Holstein, who entered 
uto an alliance with Gustavus and the Hanse towns against 1533. 
the deposed tyrant Frederic's son. Christian IIL, was one 
cf the best princes of the a^. He also established the Lu- 
theran religion m his dominions. He died a year before Gus* 1559. 
tavu& 

Turkey^ 

Suleiman L, called by the Christians the Great and the isaa 
Magnificent, 1^ his own subjects the Lawgiver (Kanooni)^ 
the greatest of the Ottoman monarchs, succeeded his fiither 
Selim. In the first year of his reign a war broke out with 
Hungary, in which Belgrade and other fortresses were taken 158SL. 
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The following jeai the ialsnd of lUiodea 
conquered, aftet a most gallant defence made hj the | 



19S6. I^distaus, lost the ba.tt1e and hia life on the plBJn of M<rfuics, 
and Ofen, the capital of Hungary, opened her gates. In a 

ISS9. third Hungarian campaign Ofen was taken by storm, Vienna 
was besieged ; but Suleiman was forced to retire from before 

1931 its walls, Suleiman again invaded Hungary at the head of 
200,000 men ; but he was unable to overcome the resistance 

1631 of the town of Giins. A war with Persia, in which Tebreei 
was again taken, and which gave Bagdad to Suleiman, neit 
fiiUowed. 

Khair«d-deen Barbarossa, the celebrated corsair, cod- 

1535. quered Tunis for Suleiman ; but it was retaken, and restored 
to Huley Hassan, by the emperor Charles V. Suleiman next 
conquered the isles of the Archipelago, and he fitted out a 

1517. fleet in the Red Sea, to oppose the Portuguese in India. Two 
more campaigns against Hungary followed, and peace was at 
length concluded with Ferdinand and the emperor ; but war 
aoon broke out again. A large fleet and armf were s«it 
against Malta, which the emperor had given to the knights 

1505^ of St John ; but the valor of the knights forced them to retire 
with dii^race. Suleiman, the greatest of the Ottoman sul- 
tan^ headed hit armies in thirteen catnpeij^is, and gave the 
empire its greatest extent, at which it continued nir moK % 
than a century ere it began to decrease. Genius and learn- 
ing were encouraged by this munificent prince, whose reign 
was the Augustan age of Turkey ; but the deaths <^ no lees 
than ten princes of the blood, meet of them his sons and 
grandchiMren, fiz an indelible stain on his memoi;. 



Stale of Europe at PkUip'i Accegtion. 
No monarch ever ascended a throne with fairer ptespecti 
Haa Philip n. ; none ever hod himself more thoroughly to 
blame for the extinction of his brightest hopes. His father 
had \e^ him Spain, humbled under absolute power, but net 
yet degraded by it, Milan, Naples, and Sicily, the Nether- 
lands, Mexico, and Peru, now in the vigor of their gold and 
silver harvest ; he was married to the queen of England ; his 
uncle was «npen>r of Germany, king of Bohemia and Hun> 
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gary, and possessor of the Austrian dominions. Genoa and 
Sie Catholic cantons of Switzerland were allied with Spain ; 
Venice feared her ; the pope was obliged to support a prince 
who proclaimed himself the defender of the iaith. His 
nephew, Sebastian king of Portugal, was a child. France, 
after the death of Henry II., had fkllen into weakness and 
Conxion. Suleiman haa been succeeded by^ Selim, a weak 
unenterprising prince. Finally, the Spanish armies were 
still the first m Europe, and were commanded by the duke 
of Savoy, Don John of Austria, and the prince of Parma, three 
of the greatest generals of the age. 

Philip's own character, thoughtful, reserved, patient, inde- 
fatigable, might seem well calculated to make the most of all 
these advantages ; but it was the very defect of his character 
that lost him them all. A gloomy superstition pervaded 
every region of his mind, and tinged every thought Religion, 
with him, was the one thing needful ; but his rdigion consist- 
ed in external observances, and in the belief of the absurdest 
doctrines of popery. Steadfastness in this religion justified 
every crime ; nothing was to stand in the way of his plan of 
reducing the Christian world under the one faith and the one 
master. And all was sacrificed to this chimera. 

The first operations of Philip's reign were fortunate. The 
pope insisted on Henry 11. not adhering to the truce of Vau- 
celles ; the war was renewed, and Philip's able general, Phil- 
ibert duke of Savoy, gained the battle of St Quintin. The 
Spanish arms were everywhere successfiil, and the pope and 
Henry were glad to treat of peace ; a measure grateful to 
Philip, who was anxious to return to Spain, and who had all 
along had his doubts of the lawfulness of bearing arms aeainiA 
the pope. Mary of England was at this time dead, aiw her 
sister Elizabeth had ascended the throne. Philip and Henry 
were suitors for the favor of the young queen ; the former 
sought her hand. All pe,rties were anxious for peace. A a. d. 
treaty was, therefore, easily entered into at Ch&teau Cam- 155a 
bresis ; and as almost all the states of Europe were included 
in it as principals or allies, a general peace and repose was 
produced by it. 

Charles V. had died the year before ; Mary of England was 
dead ; Henry II. was killed at a tournament shortly after the 
peace ; the restless Paul IV. survived him but a few weeks. 
A new set of actors enter on the scene. 

France, 

Henry II. was succeeded by his eldest son, Francis £[., the 
husband df Mary the young queen of ScoUand. Protestant- 
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iam hid mide oonsidenLble pioereBB in France. The king of 
Navarre, the prince of Coiid6, me admiral Coligni, his hruiher 
Andelot, and several other persona of the highest rank, were 
attached to the reformed fiuth. 

The powerful fiimily of Guise, princes of Lorraine, nncles 
to the young queen, supported the old religion. Francis was 
persuaded by them to revive the laws agamst heresy. The 

iu D. Protestants (in France called Huguenots) saw their danger, 

U60* and resolved to anticipate it A conspiracy was formea to 
■eiae the king. It was detected, and the accomplices pun- 
ished. But an assembly of the states was held, and the penal 
laws suspended. The Ouises, however, resdived to proceed, 
and the mxis of Navarre and his brother the prince of Conde 
were seized and imprisoned. The sudden death of Francis 
checked their career. His young brother, Charles EX., came 
to the throne, and the qneen-mottier was appointed gnardian. 
As ^ divide and govern^* was the maxim of Catherine, she 
gave high c^ce and power to the Protestant leaders, as a 
counterpoise to the influence of the Guises. 

156S. The policy of the queen did not produce the desired eflbet 
Animosity ran high oetween the two parties. The attend- 
ants of the duke of Guise insulted some Protestants at their 
worship, and sixty of the latter were slain. The Protestants 
all over France took arms; fourteen armies were levied in 
different parts of the kingdom. The conflict was carried on 
with the most extreme virulence. Several of the principal 
cities of France, as Orleans, Rouen, Bourges, Lyons^ Tonrs^ 
were in the hioids of the Huj^enots. Philip of Spain 
sent 6000 men to aid the Cathdica Conde, the head of the 
Protestants, addressed himself to Elizabeth queen of Enfi^knd, 
and an armv was levied in (jermany by Andelot and led to 
Orleans. The king of Navarre and Montmorency had joined 
the Cruise party : the former was killed at the siege of Rooen; 
the latter commanded at the battle of Dreux, the first fought 
between the parties. 

15631 The duke of Guise laid siege to Orleans. While engaged 
in it, he was assassinated by a Protestant gentleman named 
Poltrot His death was an irreparable loss to his party, and 
they now willingly came to an accommodation wiui the 
Protestants. 

But the peace was intended only to luU the Protestants. 
Catherine, thouffh utterly devoid ci principle, had a hatred 
of the reformed fliith, and a zeal for the ancient one. A meet- 
ing was concerted at Bayonne between Charles and his sister, 
the queen of Spain. Catherine accompanied her eon; the 
duke of Alva attended his mistress. Festivities and gaieties 
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of every kind occupied each day. All apparently res[Hred 
joy and peace : but the tempest was secretly brewed m the 
summer sky. A Holy League was formed between the 
courts of France and Spain : me ^lory of God was to be pro> a. d. 
moted, heresy in the dominions of both extirpated. 1566, 

The Protestants of France soon learned wbat had been 
concerted. They flew to arms ; a battle was fbu?ht at St. 
Denis, in which they were worsted. They laid siege to 1568. 
Chartres, and forced the court to agree to a peace. This 
peace was of short duration : the queen-mother laid a scheme 
for seizing Conde and Coligni; they fled to Rochelle; the 
war was renewed. The duke of Anjou commanded the 
Catholics, and gained the &mous battle of Jamac, in which 
ihe prince of Conde was taken and murdered. Coligni hay- 1569. 
ing placed at the head of the Protestants the young king of 
Navarre and the young prince of Conde, made every eflbrt to 
animate his party, and at length laid siege to Poitiers. The 
young duke of Guise threw himself into that town, and de- 
fended it with such valor and skill, that Coligni was forced 
to raise the siege. Secretly aided by Elizabeth, he collected 
a considerable force; but at the battle of Moncontour he was 
wounded and defeated with the loss of nearly 10,000 men. 
The court deemed the adverse party now completely cnuhed, 
when, to their amazement, Coligni advanced with a large 
army, and prepared to lay siege to Paris, and the king was 
forced to make another treaty and peace with the Protestantsi 

The treachery long meditated against the Protestants was 
now ripe. Charles assumed the appearance of the utmost 
liberality of sentiment : a marriage was proposed between 
his sister Margaret and the young king of Navarre. All the 
great leaders of the Protestants went to Paris to the celebrsr 
tion of it They were received with smiles and caresses by 
the king and the queen-mother ; all was festivity till the eve 
of St Bartholomew (Aug. 24) arrived, when, by the secret 1572. 
orders of the king, a blcwdy and indiscriminate massacre of 
the Protestants commenced. No rank or age was spared; 
500 gentlemen, including Coligni, and 10,(MX) inferior per- 
sons, perished in Paris alone, and a like carnage took place 
in all the great towns of the kingdom whither similar orders 
had been sent It is computed that 60,000 persons were 
massacred. 

The Protestants throughout Europe were filled with honor 
and consternation. At Rome and Spain the account was re- 
ceived with ecstasy, and public thanks returned to heaven. 
But Charles did not dare to avow his real motives ; he pre- 
tended that a conspiracy of the Protestants had been detected. 
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and thui prevented. Inateftd of losing coung«, tbeae now 
oolj' respired vengeance. They took valiuitly to their arms: 
the town of Soncerre stood a memorable siege. Rochelle held 
out eieht months against the whole power of France ; and 

i,D, the duke of Anjou, afler loeing 24,000 men before it, was 

1673. compelled to erant the citizena an advantageoua peace. 

This was the fourth peace ; but the Protestants could pat 
no trust in the perfidious monarch. They rejoiced at his 

19T4. death, which soon tAerwards occurred. He was succeeded 
bv his brother, the duke of Anjou, Henij UL, ^o had been 
elected king of^land. Henry, by the advice of his mother, 
Bought to jflay the parties against each other, sjid thereby 

ISVS. increase the royal authority. He gave most advantageous 
terms to the Protestants, now headed by his brother, the duke 
of Anjou, and the young king of Navarre. The Catholic par^, 
directed by the duke of Guise, were disgusted by this mea^ 

15TT. sure : they formed their celebrated Leaode ; and the king, 
to weaken it, declared himself the head of it. The war was 
renewed ; but soon terminated by a new peace. The League 
looked up to Philip, the Huguenots to fllizabeth : the king, 
sunk in jrieasure and in odious vices, was despised and dis- 
trusted by both parties. The duke of Anjou was a restless 
ambitious prince : his death seemed to relieve the king from 
difficulties; but it only plunged him into greater. The king 
ofNavarre was now the next heir; the league was revived ; 
the cardinal of Bourbon set up as a rival lo the king of Na- 
varre ; and the king (breed to declare war against the Hugue- 
nots. Great valor and talent were displayed by the king cf 

1687. Navarre. At Coutras he gained a ctanplete victorv aver the 
royal army ; but the power of the League was still an over- 
match tor the Huguenots. The king was driven from Paris, . 
and threatened with degradation frtm his throne: his spirit 
was roused, and he cau^ the duke and the cardinal of Giiise 
to be assassinated. The doctors of the Sorbonne declared 
the people released from their allegiance ; and the duke of 
Mayenne, brother lo the duke of Guise, was chosen lAettten- 

1589. ant-general of Ike Slate rot/al and Grimm of Fitmce. The 
king entered into an alliance with the king of Navarre, and 
both sovereigns advanced to Paris at tbeheidof theiranniea 
James Clement, a Dominican monk, here assassinated tbe 
king, with whom ended the line of Valois. The holy deed 
was, as usual, applauded throughout the Catholic world ; and 
Sixtus V. compared it with the Incarnation and the Resur- 
rection. 

The royal army abandoned the king of Navarre, novf 
Henry IV., and the League proclaimed Uie cardinal t^'Boai- 
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Ixm, under the name of Charles X. Henry retired to Nor- 
mandy, fi>llowed by the troope of the League, under the duke 
of Mayenne. The queen of England sent him troops and 
money. His forces were inferior in number, but superior in a. n. 
valor, to those of the duke ; and at Ivry he gained a com- 1590.. 
pleie victory over him and his Speniidi auxiliaries. Heniy 
soon dlerwards invested Paris; the duke of Parma hastened 
from the Low Countries to its relief; the siege was raised ; 
but the duke declined the profiered battle. Some fresh at- 
tempts on Paris were baffled ; the duke of Parma left 8000 
men with the League ; the pope ordered all the Catholics to 
abandon Henry, and sent money and troops to the duke of 
Savoy, who had made himself master of Provence ; the young 
duke of Guise made his escape from Tours. Elizabeth, on 
the other hand, again sent troops and money; Henry laid siege 
to Rouen ; but the prince of Parma forced him to raise it, and 
again retreated without fighting. Lesdiguieres chased the 
duke of Savoy out of Provence ; and victories were gained 
by Turenne, and other generals of Henry. 

At lengtii all parties grew weary of the war; the duke 15931 
of Mayenne was disgusted by the motion of the Sixteen in 
Paris, who were entirely in the Spanicdi interest; Henry 
was pressed by the Catholics of his par^ to declare himself 
on the article of religion, a thing he had hitherto avoided 
doing ; the king of Spain, too, pressed the duke of Mayenne 
to cadi a meetii^ of the states, hoping to gain the crown for 
his own daughter Isabella. The states met ; Philip's ambas- 
sador exert^ himself in vam to get a declaration m favor of 
the in&nta ; the parliament of Paris declared that the Salic 
law could not be set aside. 

Meanwhile Henry, though successful in arms, saw that he 
never could obtain die kingdom by force ; and, with the con- 
sent of hia wisest friends, he embraced the Catholic religion. 
This measure vras not at first productive of all the advan- 
tages that might have been expected : both parties were dis- 
trustful ; but gradually town after town and noble after noble 
submitted to uieir king. He led an army into Burgundy, ex- 
pelled the Spaniards, and obliged the duke of Mayenne to 
seek an accommodation ; he received the pope's absolution ; 
the duke of Guise,' now his friend, surprised Marseilles ; the 
duke of Mayenne submitted, and continued ever aft;er warmly 
attached to his person and government; but the archduke 
Albert surprised Calais ; the Spanish governor of Dourlens 
took Amiens ; and the French finances were in so dilapidated 
a state, that Henry could not raise an army. The prudence 
and ability of the great Sqlly enabled him at last to take the 
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A. D. field at the head of a well-appointed araiy^ more than 20,000 

1597. men ; and, in spite of the efbrts of Albert, Amiens was forced 
to surrender. 

The duke of Mercceur was still in arms in Britany. Henry 
marched against him ; hut the duke offering his only daugh- 
ter and a large dower to king Henry's natural son, the pro- 
posal was accepted, and the duke sufamitted. All France 
now cheerfully obeyed its lawful m<»arch. To dissipate the 
apprehensions of tlie Huguenots, Henry summoned .the heads 
of them to Nantes, and gave the celebrated edict named from 

1598. that town, which secur^ them the exercise of their religion, 
and declared them eligible to all places of trust, profit, and 
hcHior. Peace was now absolutely necessary to France, so 
long torn by civil dissensions; and Henry concluded at Ver- 
vins a treaty with the Spanish king. 

During the remaining years of his reign, Henry, aided hj \ 
his wise and virtuous firiend and minister Sully, was indefati- 

Sible in restoring France to order, tranquillity, and power, 
e was still, however, harassed by the intrigues of the 
Spanish cabinet; and at length he took the occasion of the 
disputed succession of the duchies of Cleves and Juliers to 
undertake his long-meditated plan of humbling the house of 
Austria; but in the midst of his preparations he perished bj 
1610. the daffger of the asBaaain Ravaillac. Henry was justly 
staled Sie Great: he possessed all kingly virtues ; the blein- 
i^ of his character was his passk)n for women. After the 
death of Margaret of Valois, he married Mary of Medici, 
daughter o£ Francis duke of Tuscany. 

The Netherlands. 

The Netherlands had grown wealthy by trade. A &eedom 
of municipal government, and c(»]sequently of opinion, pre- 
vailed in their cities, and the reformed doctrines easily ob- 
tained a footing there. Charles V. had sought in vain to 
suitress them. Philip disliked the people, and he detested 
the new opinions; he insulted and offended the counts of 
Egmont and Horn, and the prince of Orange. They became 
the leaders of the oppressed people. Philip determined to 
crush the nation ; and the relentless duke of Alva was sent 
with a large army as governor to the Netherlands. Egmont 
and Horn, who had been the chief agents in composing the 
ferment of the Flemings, were notwit&tanding brought to the 
block by Alva. Nothing was to be heard but cries of de^tir, 
to be seen but torture and death. 

William of Nassau, prince of Orange, led an army oat of 
Germany, and ofTered battle in vain to Alva. The Spaniards 
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held all the fortified towns, and the prince was forced to dia- 
band his troops. Alva's tyranny knew no bounds ; the people 
dared not to oppose. The queen of England, though fiivor- 
able to the Flemings, was, at the desire of the king of Spain, 
obliged to exclude their privateers fix)m her port& The 
Gueux {Beggars)^ as their crews were called, seized on the a. d. 
port of the Briile in Holland. Alva sent a force against 1578. 
them ; the people of the neighborhood rose and defeated it, 
and p)ut themselves under the prince of Orange, by whose 
exertions the province of Holland, and shortly after that of 
Zealand, cast off the Spanish yoke. The prince took Mech- 
lin, Oudenard, and Dendermond; the gallant defence of 
Haarlem convinced Alva of the inutility of strong measures. 
He tried in vain to induce the people of Holland to submit to 
the clemency of Philip; but they, who knew what the tender 
mercies of Alva and his master were, set them at defiance. 
The duke laid siege to Alcmaar; he was repulsed : he fitted 
out a large fleet; it was defeated by the Zealanders: he 1563. 
prayed to be recalled, and left the Low Countries, boasting 
that in five years he had delivered 18,000 persons to the exe- 
cutioner. 

Alva was succeeded by Requesens, commander of Castile» 
a man of mild disposition ; but the war still raged with al- 
ternate success. Leyden was invested by the Spaniards; 1574. 
the citizens endured every extreme of famine and distsess; 
the Dutch opened the dikes; a violent wind drove the waters 
against the Spanish works ; and the commander Valdez was, 
after losing the flower of his army, forced to raise the siege. 
Conferences were now held, but to no purpose, at Breda, un- 1575. 
der the mediation of the emperor. The war was renewed : 
the Spaniards proved too powerful for the two provinces; 
they had entered Zealand, and were meditating the conquest 
of Holland, when, in their despair, the Dutch ofiered the 
sovereignty of their country to the queen of England. That 
prudent princess declined it, but mediated for Siem in vain 
with Philip. The war raged as fiercely as ever. 

Meanwhile Requesens died ; and the Spanish garrison 1576. 
committed such atrocities at Antwerp, that all the provinces, 
except Luxemburg, entered into the Pacification of Ghent, 
whose object was the expulsion of foreign troops, and the 
restoration of the ancient liberties of the states. Don John 
of Austria, the succeeding governor, seeing the inutility of 
resistance, agreed to confirm thcr pacification, and peace was 
at length restored. 

The ambition of Don John violated the peace, and war 
broke out anew. As he had meditated marrying the queen 
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^ ,^ of Soots, and claiming the cnywn of England, Elizabeth no 
1578. longer he«tated to asBist the malcontents with men and 
money. The count palatine of the Rhine also collected an 
anny to aid them. But discoid aroee among the Netherland- 
exs. Galons of the prince of Orange, the dnke d'Arschot 
and other Catholic nobles privately invited Mathias, brother 
to the emperor Rodolf IL, to take the government. Mathias 
suddenly appeared ; the prince of Oruige prodently joined 
him ; Don John was deposed, and Mathias made the prince 
his lieutenant, to the great mortificaticHiof d'Arschot 

Don John, being joined by the jvince of Parma and 18,000 
veterans, attacked and defeated the army of the states at 
Gemblours. Dissension continued between the two parties. 
Mathias was despised ; the prince of Oran^ suspected by 
both on account of his moderation. By the influence oi the 
Cathc^c party, the duke of Anjou was declared Defender of 
the Liberties of the Netherlands. Don John dying shortly 
afterwards, the command of the Spanish forces pas^ to the 
prince of Parma, one of the first generals and statesmen of 
the age. 
The prince of Orange saw the necessity of a closer union 

1579. Bxnoag the Protestant states. Deputies met at Utrecht (Jan. 
15), §om Hollaaid, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, Groningen, 
Oveiyssel, and Guelderland, and signed the fiunous union of 
the ^ven United Provinces. The king of Spain sought in 
vain to detach the prince of Orange fixui the union ; he was 
resolved to stand or &11 with his country. The prince of 
Parma made a treaty with the people of the southern states; 
the Catholics in general fitvored him, and he took several 
towns: the states, however, continued resolute; they again 
offered the sovereignty to Elizabeth, and on her refusing it, 

1560. conferred it on the duke of Anjou. 

The duke of Anjou forced the Spaniards to raise the siege 
of Cambray ; but when he went to England on the bootless 
project of marrying Elizabeth, the prince of Parma gamed 
great advantages m the Netherlanda When he returned, 
he made a nuSi and violent attempt on the liberties of the 
states, and was obliged to retire to France, where he shortly 
afterwards died. Mathias had retired to Germany, and the 
conflict was now between the two great princes ii Orange 
and Parma. 

Philip had set a reward on the head of the prince of O 
ange, and the dagger of an assassin, Balthazar Gerard, de- 

1585. prived the states of their able and patriotic leader. Their 
gratitude made them appoint his son Maurice, a youth of 
eighteen years, their StadthaHder^ and captain-general by sea 
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and land ; their rage stimulated them to renewed exertion. 
The prince ci Parma had reduced Ghent and Brussels ; he 
now mvested Antwerp : the citizens c^ned their sluices and 
broke down their dikes ; the prince cut a canal to carry off 
the waters; he erected a fortified bridge across the Scheldt 
to prevent the town being relieved by sea. The Hollanders^ 
expecting that the fiiil of Antwerp would benefit their town 
of Amsterdam, obstructed every measure for its relief. The 
city was forced to surrender. It declined, and Amsterdam 
flourished. 

The loss of Antwerp was a great blow to the states. Eliza- 
beth saw now the necessity of aiding them effectually. The 
earl of Leicester was sent to Holland with 5000 foot and 1000 
horse. The states made him their governor ; but his inso- 
lence and incapacity obliged his mistress to recall him. Prince 
Maurice was made governor, and lord Willoughby was ap- 
pointed to command the English forces. The prince of Parma 
was now obliged, more than once, to lead his army into France 
in aid of the League, and he was occupied in preparing for 
the invasion of England ; so that the war was not prosecuted a. d. 
with very great vigor. His death, as he was once more pre- 1591 
paring to enter France, delivered Maurice from a powerful 
opponent 

He was succeeded in the chief command by count Mans- 
feld, an able and experienced officer. The scale of the states 
BOW preponderated ; prince Maurice took Breda before the 1594 
eyes of the Spanish commander, and then Gertruydenburg 
and Groningen. At Tumhout, prince Maurice and Sir Fran- 1597. 
cis Vere gained a complete victory over the Spaniards. The 
states refused now to be included in the peace of Vervins. 
Philip n. died. He had seen how fruitless was the contest, 1598. 
and, as a decent mode of ending it, he had transferred to his 
daughter Isabella, c(»itracted to the archduke Albert, the 
sovereignty of the Low Countries. Albert wrote letters to 
the United Provinces, entreating them to submit to their 
natural princes, who would govern them with justice and 
lenitj. They returned no answer. An edict was issued, pre- 
chidmg them from all intercourse with the Spanish Nether- 
lands, Spain, and Portugal. Philip n. had wisely never med- 
dled with their trade. The Dutch sent a fleet to cruise 
against the Spaniards, and they turned their views towards 
the East Indies, and soon possessed the far greater part of tiie 
lucrative trade which the Portuguese had enjoyed. 

The war in the Low Countries was continued with i^irit 
Each side was strongly reinforced ; towns were taken on both 
sides: the two armies came to a general engagement at 
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A. D. Nieuport near Ostend, and after a wellHsustained contest Uie 
169Q. Spanish veterans gave way. But the troops of prince Mau- 
rice were so exhausted by fiitigue, that he was unable to un- 
dertake any thing before Albert had collected a superior army. 

1601. Overtures of peace were made to and rejected by the stat^ 
Maurice too]( Rhinburg ; Albert laid siege to Ostend, whidi 
was vigorously defended by Sir Francis Vere, and he was 

1602. forced to turn the aie^ into a blockade. The states changed 
the garrison, putting in fresh troops; the besiegers were re- 
inforced by 8000 Italians, under the marquis Spinola, who 
took the command, and by his skill reduced the town to ruins. 

1604. An honorable capitulation was granted by him to the gar- 
rison. 

This siege cost the archduke 70,000 men, and Maurice had 
meantime made acquisitions equal to Ostend. It was resolved 
to prosecute the war with vigor ; Spinola was made com- 
mander-iu'^hief : he had during two years considerable suc- 
cess ; but his troops mutinied ror want of wy, and he gave 
it as his opinion that the subjugation of the United Provinces 
was impracticable. The pride of Spain was reduced to treat 

1607. with the Dutch as an inaependent nation. A suspension of 
arms was agreed to, and finally, though opposed by the Or« 
ange party, a truce for ten years was made at the mgue, un- 

1609. der the mediatimi of France and England. 

Thus, after a severe contest of Siirty-seven years, inde- 
pendence was assured to the United Provinces. During the 
conflict they had increased in wealth, had made extensive 
acquisitions in the East, and established a navy equal to any 
at the time. 

Enghtnd, 

1559. The throne of England was at this eventful period filled 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Vm. and sister of the two 
peceding sovereigns; a princess whose many great qualities 
have, in despite of some defects and wealmesses, and one 
crime (as we must call it), obtained her the applause of suo- 
ceedmff age& On her succession, the Protestant religion was 
lastimrly established in England.. Philip of Spain, despair- 
ing m obtaining her hand, was now become her implaiaiLble 
foe ; and as the Catholics denied the legality of her mother's 
marriage, they consequently denied her right to t^e throne, 
and they asserted the priority of the claims of A &ry queeo 
of Scots, descended firom the daughter of Henry VOL TiM 
last ill-fiU;ed princess, by this claim, and by her imprudeooe 
and her superior beauty, excited the envy and jealousy of 
Elizabeth ; her Catholic bigotry alarmed the fears of the Fro- 
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testants ; her crimes alienated from her many who pitied her 
misfortunes. Yet, ^ilty as was Mary and as was Elizabeth, 
their times, their situations, and other circumstances, will 
offer many an excuse for each ; and pity will often take the 
place of blame in the mind of the attentive examiner of their 
history, especially of that of the unfortunate queen of Scots, 
who, brought up amid the milder manners of the court of 
France, was ill-ntted to contend with the turbulence and bur- 
barism of her native realm ; and who, imprisoned by her own 
subjects, and thence flying into England to seek the protec- 
tion of a sister-queen and relative, found another prison, and, 
after a confinement of nineteen years, an unjust and igno- 
minious death. 

Philip had long been making preparations for the invasion a. d. 
of England : 50,000 men were assembled under the prince 1^^* 
of Parma in the Low Countries for that purpose ; ships were 
built in all the ports of his dominions. The Invincible Fleet, 1588. 
as it was proudly called, sailed at length from the port of 
UsboD ; but the courage and skill of tiie English mariners 
defeated it; the winds of heaven dispersed and shattered it; 
and but a small portion revisited Spam. ** I sent my fleet to 
combat the English, not the elements. God be praised, the 
oalamity is not greater,'" expressed the real or affected resig- 
nation of Philip : *' Afflavit Deus, et dissipaiUur inimiei,^ 
the re«l or a^cted piety of Elizabeth, who had evinced, in 
the season of danger, a spirit worthy of the greatest of her 
predecessors. 

With Elizabeth ended the house of Tudor, a race of bom 
despots. Henry VH. was subtle and oppressive ; Henry Yin. 
barbarous and capricious ; Edward VI. died before he could 
riiow his disposition ; Mary was an odious and cruel fanatic ; 
Elizabeth was insincere aid arbitrary, but prudent and iudi- 
cious. She loved her subjects ; but on the same {vinciple as 
her contemporary Shah Abbas loved his, — because they were 
hers, and she knew that their prosperity was her power ; but 
woe to any of them who dared oppose her will or her caprice ! 
Yet, like every trulv great mind, she could yield to circum- 
stances, and bend before the storm which it were folly to 
resist 

During the reign of Elizabeth, the rebellions of Desmond 
and O'Neal in Ireland were crushed ; a colony, called Vir- 
ginia, was planted in the New World; Sir Francis Drake 
sailed round the globe ; an intercourse was opened with the 
great empire of Russia. Trade and commerce were en- 
couraged by this great princess; literature was held in honor, 
and flourisned. 
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Portugal, 

A. D. Don John IIL left his dominionB to his son Don Sebastiuv 

ld&5. a hoy under age. Don Heniy, grand-uncle to the young 
prince, was in holy orders and a cardinal : the Jesuits man- 
aged to have the young king committed to their care, and 
they used all their influence to extend the power of the 
church, and of their own order. Don Alessio Meneses in 
vain tried to withdraw the ]dng from them ; in vain his grand- 
mother, the sister of Charles v., wished to have the young 
monarch married. She was threatened and insulted by the 
holy Others, who sought to dissipate his mind by frequent 
journeys ; and when me people began to murmur, excited 
him to an expedition to Africa. 

A Sheriff i. 6. a descendant of the prophet, had seized on 
the throne of the Merinide emir of Morocco, and founded the 

1519. dynasty which still reigns in that country. His successor, 
Mohammed Sheri^ conquered Fez. In the reign of Sebas> 
tian the thnme was occupied by Abdallah Sheriff Sebastian, 
in the ardor of youth, and encouraged by the Jesuits, was 
preparing to sail fiir India, and have hunself crowned emperor 
of the ££st, when a brother of the Sheriff expelled fixxn Mo- 
rocco, came to seek his protection. The invasion cf Africa 
was resolved on. The old queen, who foresaw and vainly 
endeavored to avert its disastrous consequences, died, it is 
said, of ^e£ Full of enthusiasm, but ignorant of war, the 
young kmg passed over to Africa at the head of 20,000 men. 
The aged sheriff met him at Alcazar-quivir with a superior 
army. Exhausted by age and disease, Abdallah expired in 
the midst of the conflict ; but a complete victory crowned the 

1578. African arms. Sebastian disappeared, most probably slain; 
but his subjects long continued to believe him living, and to 
look for his return. 

Cardinal Henry mounted the throne of Portugal. On his 
death the succession was disputed. The only male issue left 
by the four sons of Don Manuel was Antonio, prior of Prato, 
the natural son of Antonio duke of Beja. Don Eldward had 
left two daughters, one married to the great prince of Parma; 
but as she was thus become a foreigner, she was excluded by 
the Constitutions of Lamego : the other was married to the 
duke of Braganza, and he had by law a right to the crown. 
Philip II. was son to a daughter of Don Manuel ; but as sbe 
had become a foreigner by her marriage, she coudd transmit 
no claim. Philip, however, set up a claim. As he was by ftr 
the most powerful of the condidates, he very easily made it 
good : the prior of Prato alone resisted. The state of the con- 
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tinent prevented any princes supporting the just claims of 
the duke of Braganza ; and he himself was a quiet, easy man, 
satisfied with Staining honors and^ dignities. Philip was a. ik 
crowned at Lisbon. ^ 158i 

Thus, 867 years after the fall of the Gothic kingdom, the 
whole peninsula was reunited under one head ; happy if that 
head had not been Philip 11. ! 

Germany, 

Charles V. was succeeded in the imperial dignity by his 
brother Ferdinand, king of the Romans. This excellent 
prince directed all his efibrts to the establishment of civil 
and relig[ious concord in the empire. By the diet of Ratisbon, 1577. 
a reconciliation was made between the houses of Hesse and 
Nassau. The council of Trent was reassembled : but the 
Protestant princes met and came to the determination of aid- 1561. 
hering to the Confession of Augsburg whatever the council 
might decree. All the well-meant efbrts of the emperor 
were in vain; the council, bent only on the now hopeless 
project of exalting the power of the church, would listen to 
none of his prudent suggestions. After passing a set of de- 
crees, which effectually closed the doors against unity, this 1563 
last of general councils was dissolved. 

Maximilian II. had been chosen king of the Romans in the 1564. 
lifetime of his father. Immediately on his accession he was 
engaged in war with Suleiman L, who even meditated the 
conquest of the German empire. Selim IL concluded a truce 
with the emperor. During the remainder of the reign of this 
mild and excellent prince, Germany enjoyed peace and tran-* 
quillity. His son and successor, Rodolf II., inherited his pacific 1576. 
temper. 

Poland, 

At this period the Polish constitution underwent a great 1578. 
alteration. On the death of the estimable Sigismmid Au- 
gustus, the last male of the Jagellons, the diet, consisting of 
182 deputies, met, and determined that no king should have 
the power of nominating his successor. . The election of a 
king was thus regulated : — On the plain of Vola, near War- 
saw, the senate and the people assembled. The former was 
composed of two archbishops, fifteen bishops, thirty-seven voi- 
vodes (dukes), eighty-two castellans (senators and lieutenants 
of the voivodes), and ten ministers of state. The senate met 
in a wooden house ; the deputies and the other nobles around 
it, within a wall and ditch. The king assembled and pre- 
coded over this diet, wherein all matters relating to internal 
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and external policy were transacted. The powers of the 
monarch were extremely limited ; hat he i^>pointed to ecden- 1 
astical dignities, conferred nobility, commanded the army, and' 
his assent was necessary to give validity to the acts of the 
diet 

The Protestant religion having made great progress in 
Poland, the greater part of the senate were of that persoa* 
sion ; the most perfect toleration prevailed ; all dissidents, as 
the non-catholics were styled, were eligible to all officesL 
The Arians and Socinians were numerous in Poland; the 
latter, when persecuted evervwhere else, found an asylum 
there. Racau was their chiei establishment 

A. D. On the death of Skrismund, a Protestant named Szsafraniec 

107 J. ^dg proposed as his successor ; but the choice fell upon Heniy 
of Valois, duke of Anjou, brother to Charles IX. Henry suc- 
ceeding to his brother in France, unceremoniously quitted 

1575. Poland, and the Poles chose Stephen Bathori, prince of Tran- 
sylvania, a wise and brave monarch. They msisted on his 
marrying Anna Jagellon, daughter of Simsmund, to prevent 
any prince whom she might espouse claiming the crown. 
Stephen was by her induced to embrace the Catholic religion. 

1667. His successor was Si^ismund Vasa, crown-prince of Swraen, 
descended on the mower's side from the Jagellons. 

Italy. 

1459. The haughty Caraffii (Paul IV.) was followed in the papal 
chair by the pious and zealous Pius IV. and V., and the good 
and weJl-intentioned Gre^ry XIIL The able, the vigorous, 
the resolute Montalto (Sixtus V.) next occupied the seat of 
St Peter. This penetrating statesman saw clearly through 
the selfish policy of Philip IL, whom he secretly wished no 
success; and he, in his heart, admired the king of France 
and queen of England, against whom he discharged his spa- 
itual thunder. He established a rigorous police in the pipsl 
territories, and curbed the excesses of the lawless nobles. 
His strong measures against the great were followed up by 
his successor AldobrancQni (Clement VIIL) 

In Florence, Cosimo, the first ^rand duke, fortunate in 
other respects, was unhappy in his fiunily. His daughter 
Lucretia was poisoned by her husband, a duke of Ferraia; 
her sister Isabella was strangled by a prince of the Orsini, to 
whom she was married. The cardinal John of Medici was 
murdered by his brother Garcia, on account of a dispute at 
the chase, and Cosimo put his son Garcia to death with his 
own hand. Their mother died of grie£ His eldest daughter 
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was, on account of improper love, poisoned by order of the 
grand duke. 

Francis, the second grand duke, also perished by poison, a. d. 
A Florentine, named Buonaventuri, settled at Venice, had l^'J®- 
run away with Bianca, the daughter of the senator Capello. 
They came to Florence, where they lived in poverty. The' 
grand duke saw Bianca, admired, and got acquainted with 
her. Buonaventuri acquired wealth and honors. He loved 
a widow, and he employed his power to oppress her brothers; 
the grand duke reproving him, he replied with insolence and 
threats ; he was abandoned to the vengeance of those whom 
he had injured, and he was murdered. Just at this time the 
grand duchess, daughter of the emperor Ferdinand, died. 
Francis married his beloved Bianca. Soon after, she took a 
hatred to her brother-in-law, the cardinal Ferdinand, and at- 
tempted to poison him at dimier. The cardinal, put perhaps 
on his guard, declined the proffered viands ; — the grand duke, 
not aware of the truth, ate of the dish to remove his suspi- 
cions : — ^Bianca saw she was lost : — she also tasted of the dish, 1587 
and died with her husband. 

The cardinal now became grand duke. He was a prince 
of great political prudence and sagacity, and his maxims were 
adopted by some leading courts. But he gave the reins with- 
out restraint to every sensual indulgence, and his example 
was followed by his subjects. Manufactures languished, mo- 
nopoly and companies checked trade ; but Florence was one 
of the handsomest, richest, and politest cities ia Europe. 

The dukes of Savoy were proceeding with their character- 1559. 
istic activity. Emanuel Philibert, secured in his dominions 
by the treaty of Chftteau Cambresis, turned all his thoug^hts 15^ 
to depressing the nobles and increasing the ducal authority. 
He established a militia, built the citadel of Turin, and forti- 
fied Montmelian and Vercelle ; he created the manu&cture 
of silk and the culture of olives ; he greatly increased the 
revenues W his wise measures, and was enabled to let the 
assembly of the states go out of use. His son Charles Emanuel 1584 
had all the talents of a great prince, and could accommodate 
himself to all circumstances. ' His fault was neglect of hift 
word when it interfered with his interest By exchange he 
obtained Saluzzo, and prepared the way for the acquisition 
of a part of Montferrat by his son. His reign- was long and 1590. 
successful. 

Turkey. 

Selim U., on succeeding his fether Suleiman, concluded a 1566. 
truce for twelve years with the emperor Maximilian. He 
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turned his anns withoDt succeaB, against Persia, and then 
revived an old claim of the Egyptian sultans on Cyprus, 
j^. p. After an heroic resistance, the idiuid was conquered by the 
1971- Turks, with the loss of 100,000 lives. A league had been 
formed against Selim by the pope, the king of Spain, and the 
VenetiansL Their fleet was too late to relieve Cypros ; bat 
they encountered in the gulf of Lepanio the Turkic fleet, 
which ravaged the coasts of Italy and Dalmatia, and gained 
over it a most signal victory. Don John of Austria command- 
ed the Christians ; but dissension prevented any solid advan- 
tage being derived from it. Next year the Turks aj^peared 
with a stul greater fleet, and the Venetians made a separate 
peace, by which they renounced all claim to Cyprua Don 
John had meantime conquered Tunis and Biserta; but they 
were again recovered by the Turks. 

During the reigns of the three following sultans, who were 
sunk in pleasure, the Turks made no acquisitions of cooae- 
quence. Under Mohammed IIL, the grand vizier managed 
to draw to himself all power, by abolishing the places ci the 
six viziers who sat in the divan. 



CHAP. IV. 

TIMZS OF THK THIETT TBARS' WAR. 

m Germany. 

1612. The archduke Mathias succeeded Rodolf in the empire. 
This prince had been hitherto favorable to the Protestants, 
but he now resolved to curb them. He had his cousin Ferdi- 
nand duke of Styria chosen his successor in Bohemia and 
Hungary, and he made a &mily com^t with the court of 
Spain. The Protestants were alarmed ; the Bohemians and 
Hungarians had recourse to arms: the latter were easily 
quelled ; but the former were joined by the Protestants of 
Silesia, Moravia, and Upper Austria, and supported by an 
army of other German Protestants under count Mansfield. 
Thus began the Thirty Years' War. 

1619.] Mathias died, and Ferdinand was raised to the imperial 
throne. The Bohemians deposed him, and oflered their crown j 
to Frederic V., elector palatine, who, contrary to the advice 
of his father-in-law, James I. of England, accepted the fatal 
gifl. He was supported by all the Protestant princes of the 
empire except the elector of Saxony, and by Bethlem GabtMr, - 
voivode of Transylvania, by a body of 80Q0 Dutch troops, and 
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by 2400 EInglish volunteers. Ferdinand was aided by the 
tang of Spain, by the archduke Albert, governor of the 
Netherlands, and Uie Catholic princes of the empire. Spinola 
led 24,000 men from the Low Countries, and ravaged the 
palatinate ; Frederic was defeated at Prague by the duke of a. d. 
Bavaria and general Baquoy. He and his adherents were 1620. 
pat to the ban of the empire ; Bethlem Gabor was defeated 
in Hungary; count Tilly completed the conquest of the pala* 
tinate ; Frederic was degraded, and his dignity of elector 
conferred on the duke of Bavaria. 

A league was formed, at the head of which was Christian 1625 
IV. of Denmark, fox the restoration of the palatine. But the 
troops of the league were unable to stand before the imperial- 
ists led by Tilly and Wallenstein, and Christian was forced 
to sue for peace. Ferdinand now thought the time was come 
for reducing the princes and prelates of the empire to the 
condition of those of other countries. He resolved to begin 
with the Protestants ; and he passed an edict ordering them 1629. 
to restore all the church lands. Sic that they had enjoyed 
since the peace of Passau. The Protestants remonstrated ; a 
diet was held at Ratisbon; the majority of the CathoHc 
princes were for quieting them ; the spiritual electors second- 
ed the views of the emperor. The Protestants, to escape the 
meditated, robbery, formed a secret alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden. 

Gustavus was a prince of the highest military and civil 
talents : he was animated by a rational zeal for the Protest* 
ant religion, and he saw through the emperor's project o£ 
extending his dominion over the Baltic. Various other rea^ 
sons combined to induce him to engage in war. The cardinal 
Richelieu, now minister in France, desirous to check the 
power of the house of Austria, engaged to give him an an* 
nual subsidy of 1,200,000 livres. Charles I. of England al- 
lowed 6000 men to be raised in the name of the marquis of 
Hamilton, to aid the king of SWeden, and numerous £kiglish 
and Scottish volunteers crowded to his standard. 

Crustavus entered Pomerania. The Protestant princes 
were at first fearful of joining him ; but his well-timed decis- 
ion towards the elector of Brandenburg ended their hesitation. 
Being joined by the Saxons, he advanced towards Leipzig, 
where Tilly lay, who advanced into the plain of Buitenfoid 
to meet him. The numbers on each side were about 30,000; 
but Tilly's troops were all veterans. The Saxons, being raw 
troops, ned at the first onset : the skill of Gustavus and the 
valor of the Swedes gained a complete victory. 168L 

The king of Sweden quickly made himself master of the 
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whole country from the Elbe to the Rhine. The elector of 

^ j^ SazoDy entered Bohemia, and took Prague. Tilly, in di»- 

163S. pating the passage of the Lech with the Swedes, was killed. 

Crustavufl took Augsburg, marched into Bavaria, and entered 

. Munich. Wallenstein had meantime recovered Prague. The 
king of Sweden ofiered him battle near Niimburg ; Wallen- 
stein declined it : a furious attack was for ten hours made on 
Ids entrenchments, and the Swedes were repulsed with great 
bas. Soon after, hearing that Wallenstein had transferred 
his camp to Liitzen, Gustavus, though it was the depth of 
winter, and tiie imperial forces greatly exceeded his in num- 
ber, resolved to seek and engage him. The battle which en- 
sued is one oi the hardest fought recorded in history. It 
lasted from day-break till ni^ht: the king of Sweden fell 
in the midst of the conflict Night alone prevented the vio- 
tory of the Swedes jiwing complete. 
The death of Gustavus cast a gloom over the Protestants; 

" they foil into foctiona: the Catholics were elated. But the 
Swedish regency (as Gustavus had left only one child, Chris- 
tina, of seven veais) G<Mnmitted the management of tiie war 
to the chancellor Oz^astiem, a man of great abili^, who^ 
with the duke of Saxe-Weimar and generals Bamer and 
Horn, prosecuted it with vigor. An event now occurred 
seemingly calculated to advance the Protestant cause. The 
emperor, whether justly or not is doubtfhl, suspecting the 
fidelity of Wallenstein, and fearing to deprive him S his 
oonunand, had him secretly assassinated. But the loss of his 
genius was supplied by a large accession of Spani^ and other 
troops, and by tne junction of the dukes of Lorrain and Ba- 
1634 varia. The unperial troops were commanded by the king of 
Hun^[ary ; the auke of Saxe-Weimar and general Horn came 
up with them near Nordlingen, and a blcwdy battle ended in 

' the total defeat of the Swedes. 

The German princes now deserted the Swedes, and made 

1635. at Pra^e a treaty with the emperor, in which he receded 
fit)m his former demands of the restitution of church property. 
The weight of the war now fell on the Swedes and French. 

France entered into an alliance with HoUand, and war was 
declared against Spain. Richelieu raised five armies, one d 
which was sent into Grermany, and placed under the duke of 
Saxe-Weimar. None of these armies was very successful 
The imperial general Galas was opposed to the duke of 
Weimar, and they fought with alternate advantage. In Up- 
per Grermany, the Swedes, under Banier, gave the imperi&l- 

1636. ists, under the elector of Saxcmv, a complete defeat at Wii- 
kck. 
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The emperor Ferdinand H died, and was succeeded by his a. d. 
son, of the same name. The same line of policy was pursued, ^^^• 
and the war continued. The duke of Weimar laid siege to 1638. 
^Rainfeld ; an imperial army advanced to its relief, and was 
totally defeated by the duke : the town surrendered, as did 
soon after Brisac, and other places. 

While Weimar triumphed on the Rhine, Banier was equally 
successful in Pomerania ; ]ie reduced several towns, and cut 
to pieces some of the imperial troops. 

In the beginning of the next campaign, the duke and Ban- 1639 
ier took measures for penetrating into the heart of the Aus- 
trian dominions. Banier crossed the Elbe, beat every thing 
that opposed him, entered Saxony, and totally defeated the 
Saxon army at Chemnitz. He mvaded Bohemia, laid the 
country under contribution, fell on the imperialists under 
general Ho&kirk at Brandeiz, and pursued them to the walls 
of Prague. He then repassed the Elbe, defeated the impe« 
rialists at Glatz, and drove the Saxons three times firom their 
camp at Tim. 

But the hopes of the Swedes were almost blighted by the 
loss of the duke of Saxe-Weimar, who died at this time, in 
his 36th year, by poison, as y^aa strongly suspected. After a 
good deal of contest for his army, it was finally taken into 
2ie pay of the kin^ of France, who thus became master of a 
great part of Alsatia and Bri^u. Under the command of 
3ie duke of LongueviUe it joined Banier at Erfurt; but the 
Swede found his genius cramped by their presence, and was 
no longer able to execute his bold and sudden projects. 

It was agreed to attack Piccokimini, the imperial general, 
in his camp at Saltzburg. This being found impracticable, 
the allies separated, and Banier attempted to penetrate into 
Franconia. Failing in this, he marched throiufh Hesse into 
Lunenburg. Piccd(Mnim attempted to enter this duchy, but 
was unable to penetrate it : and as he marched for Franconia, 
he was attacked and nearly defeated by the Weimarian army. 

The emperor having convoked a diet at Ratisbon, Banier 1641. 
formed a plan of surprising the city and dispersing the diet 
Having joined the French army under Guebnant, they 
crossed me Danube on the ice, took 1500 of the imperial 
horse, and very nearly surprised the emperor himself The 
approach of a thaw disconcerted their plans; but they threw 
five hundred shot into the town, an insult that enraged Ferdi- 
nand beyond measure. Attempts at a pacification were made 
at Hamburgh by the French and Swedish plenipotentiaries 
and one of the Aulic counseUors; but the emperor refused to 
ratify the convention. 

Z2 
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After the attempt on Ratisbon, the French and Swedes 
Bepamted; Ainier ^marched throogh Bohemia, fiillowed hy 
Picoolomini and Gleen. He oondacted his retreat in a most 
masterly manner to Z^ckau, where he was joined hy Gne- 
briant, and they prepared to make head against the imperiai- 
ists; but Bfmier took a fever in consequence of the fittigoes 
he had undeiffuie, and died at Halberatadt, in the 41st year 
of his age. Torstenson, another pf the pupils of Gustavus^ 
was appointed to succeed him, and he left Sweden with a 
large sum of money and a coiudderable reinforcement ; but, 
before his arrival, the allies under Guebriant had defeated 
Piccdomini at Wolfenbiittel. When Torstenson arrived the 
armies separated. 

A. D. The next spring, Guebriant totally defeated general Lam- 

1642. boy, and made himself master of the electorate of Cologne. 
Picoolomini marched against Torstenson, who had defeated 
the duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, and invested Leipzig. The 
archduke Leopold and Piccol(»nini advanced to the relief cf 
it; and Buitenfeld was again witness to the triumph of Swe- 
dish valor. 

The news of this defeat filled the imperial court with con- 
sternation. Leipzig surrendered; but Torstenson fiiiled in 
lus attempt on IViedburg. Guebriant was also successful on 
his side. 

1^^ Conferences for a peace were now opened ; but the death 
of Louis XDL and of Richelieu checked them : cardinal Maz- 
arin, however, trod in the footsteps of his predecessor. The 
arms of France were successfuL While the negotiatioDfl 
were pending, Torstenson marched into Holstein, to punish 
the hostility of the king of Denmark. Christian caUed on 
the emperor, who sent Galas thither ; but Galas feared to en- 
gage the Swedes. France then mediated a peace between 
Denmark and Sweden. The French, under Turenne, were 
successful against the Bavarians ; the voivode of Transylvania 
invaded Hungary ; and the imperial army there under Gotz 
was utterly ruined. A similar fiite befell that under Galaa 

^^ Torstenson invaded Bohemia; a large army under Galas, 
Hasfeld, and others, was collected near Thabor. The Swe- 
dish general decoyed them from their advantageous position, 
and completely defeated them. Ever^ place submitted ; the 
imperial fiunily fled &om Vienna : Brmn, however, held out 
against the Swedes. 

The Bavarians under Merci defeated Turenne at Marieo* 
dal ; Turenne was reinforced by 8000 men, under the duke 
d'Enghien, and gave battle to the Bavarians on the plain of 
Nonuingen, which had been so &tal to the Swedes. After a 
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dreadfy conflict, victory declared fi>r the French, with the 
kxe of 4000 men. The elector of Saxony, unable to check 
the progress of ihe Swedish general Koninffgmark, concluded 
a truce for six months. The latter joined Torstenson, who 
bad, in spite of the archduke, carried his depredations to the 
gates of Vienna. They agreed to lay siege to Prague ; but 
tiie archduke secured that city against them ; and Torsten- 
son, who was dreadfully afflicted with the gout, returning to 
Sweden, was succeeded by Vrangel, who ably sustained the 
glory of the Swedish arm& The French and Swedes were 
everywhere successful; the elector of Bavaria and other 
princes were forced to make separate peaces with them ; the 
emperor alone was opposed to them ; and though the elector a. ix 
of Bavaria had again joined him, the victory of Zummerhau- 1648. 
sen, gained by Turenne and Vrangel, and the invasion of 
Bavaria and Bohemia, compelled him to think at last seriously 
of peace. 

Negotiations had long been going on at Osnabur^ and 
Miinster. At last the Peace of Westphalia was signed 
at the latter place on the 24th Oct. 1648. By this celebrated 
treaty France obtained Alsatia, Brisac, Metz, Verdun, and 
other territories; Sweden got Upper Pomerania, Stetin, the 
Isle of Riigen, Bremen, &c. with three votes at the diet; 
compensation was made to the elector of Brandenburg and 
the duke of Mecklenburg fer the loss of these territories ; the 
Upper Palatinate and the electoral rank renudned with the 
duke of Bavaria ; Switzerland was declared independent of 
the empire; the pacification of Passau was fully confirmed ; 
Lutherans and Catholics were placed on the same footing; 
the imperial chamber was to ccnisist of twenty-six CathoRc 
and twenl^-four Protestant members ; six Protestants were 
admitted mto the Aulic council;. an equal number of each 
party was to be summoned to the diet ; but in cases where it 
concerned either religion alone, only deputies of that religion 
should, be called. 

France. 

Louis XIIL being a minor, his mother, Mary of Medici, a 1610. 
weak, bigoted woman, was declared regent She was gov- 
erned entirely by an Italian, named Concini, and his wife. 
Sully retired ; new maxims were adopted ; a double marriage 
and union with Spain was projected ; and the ruin of the 16ia 
Protestants meditated. . The nobility, headed by the prince 
of Conde, revolted ; they were appeased by gins ; they re* 1615. 
volted again, and were again appeased in the same way. 

Loines, the favorite of Louis, took advantage of his influ* 
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ence over him to induce the young prince to seize the reins 
A. D. of government Louis ordered Concini to be arrested ; the 
1617. captain of the guards shot him, under pretext of resistance; 
his wife, the highnspirited Galligai, was condemned to deatb 
for sorcery and magic ; the regent was exiled to Blois. Lui- 
nes, frran a page, was raised to the highest rank and offices 
in the state. A conspiracy, headed by the duke of Epemon, 
released the queen-mother. Guided by the great Richeheii, 
she caballed against the court, which was obliged to enter 
into treaties advantageous to her and her party. She procured 
Richelieu a cardinal s hat, and a seat in the counciL 

1620. Louis, having united Bearn to the crown, attempted, though 
the people were Protestants, to re-establish there the Cathohc 
religion. The Huguenots were alarmed ; they assembled at 
Rochelle, and determined to throw off their sdlegiance, and 
to form a republic Luines, now constable, took arms. 

1621. Having seduced, by bribes and promises, the duke of Bouillon, 
and other of their leaders, he laid siege to Montauban with 
25,000 men. The place was gallantly defended by the mar* 
ouis la Force, and Luines was forced to retire with disgraca 
He died shortly afterwards, and was succeeded in his office 
of constable by the brave Lesdiguieres, who had renounced 
Calvinism. The Protestants were led by the duke of Rc^an 
and his brother Soubise. The ktter vms defeated by the 
kin? in person, who laid siege to Montpellier, which was de- 

1622. fended as bravely as Montauban. A peace was made, and the 
edict of Nantes confirmed. 

The haughty Richelieu became now prime minister. 
There were three parties whom he resolved to humble ; the 
nobility of France, the Huguenots, and the house of Austria. 
To accomplish these objects, he, in spite of the pope and the 
king of Spain, concluded & marriage between Charles prince 
of Wales and the king's sister Henrietta, as also an alliance 
between the two crowns and the United Provincea A war 
with Spain was the consequence, in which a French army, 
united with the Venetians and the duke of Savoy, took the 
1625. Valteline, and restored it to the Grisons ; but Spinola reduced 
Breda, and the English fidled in an attempt on Cadiz. 

The Huguenots rebelled, and were now encouraged by 
England. The duke of Buckingham appeared before Ro- 
chelle with 7000 men ; but he had laid his measures so ill, 
that the citizens refused to admit him, and after an ill-con- 
ducted attempt on the isle of Rhe, he returned home with 
disgrace. Richelieu laid siege to Rochelle ; and having run 
a mole across the harbor, compelled it to surrender. The 
duke of Rohan defended himself with vigor in Languedpc; 
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l>ut as Inland had made peace, he was forced to come to a. su 
terms, l^e Protestants were continued in the enjoyment of 1629. 
>all that had heen secured by the edict of Nantes, only they 
were deprived of their fortified towna 

Having humbled the Protestants at home, and thereby 
brought the whole kingdom, nobility and all, under the control 
of the crown, Richelieu resolved, in furtherance of his re- 
maining object, to aid the Protestants in Germany ; and he 
'fermed the secret alliance which we have already noticed.* 
After the treaty of Prague, he openly joined tiie Swedes. 
Meantime he ruled France with a rod of iron : the queen* 
mother was' banished, her son Gaston duke of Orleans obliged 
to beg his life, and the marshals Montmorency and Mermas 
publicly executed. In defiance of all his enemies, Richelieu 
retained his power till his death, in 1642, at the moment 
when the arms of France and Sweden had completely hum* 
bled the pride of the house of Austria. The minister died 
on the 4th of December: his royal master followed him on ^. 
the 14th of the ensumg May. Louis had been married to 
Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip m. of Spain* 

Spain, 

The chief domestic incident that distinguished the reign 
of Philip in. was the expulsion of the Moriscoe& Impelled 
by the inquisition, and by the^vice of his feeble and bigoted 
minister, the duke of Lerms, Philip issued an edict, can^ 
piRTiding all his Mohammedan subjects to quit the kingdom 1611. 
within thirty days. In despair the Moors took arms: they 
were subdued, and a million of industrious subjects driven 
out of Spain, whose &te it is, to be to Europe a standing ex- 
ample of the evils of civil and religious despotism. During 
this reign, attempts were made to extend the Spanish power 
in Italy. 

Philip IV. and his minister Olivarez were both men of 1621. 
vaore energy than their predecessors. It was determined to 
form the closest .alliance with the emperor, and to attempt 
the reduction of the United Provinces, the truce with whom 
was expired. Notwithstanding, however, these magnificent 
projects, the power of Spain continued still to decline in this 
reign. The Spanish in&ntry was cut to pieces on the plains ^^^ 
of Rocroi by the duke d'Enghien with an inferior force ; the 
Catalans rebelled; the Portugese threw ofi^ the yoke; and 
the independence of the Dutch was fiilly acknowledged. The 1643. 
worm was at the heart of the power of Spain. 
^■^.^— ^— ^^-^p.-^— —— 1~— — — — — — — I I „^,i,.,^.„,i^_— ^ 

• See p. SOI. 
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PortugdL 

The Portuguese had long been irritated hy the despotism 
they were subject to. On the revolt of the Catalans, a law 
was passed to compel the Portuguese nobles to take arms for 
their reduction. A plot long formed now broke out Olivarez 
had called away the Spanish garrison from Lisbon. The 
duchess of Mantua, styled the vice-queen, was driven a¥^y, 
and the grandson of the duke of Braganza, who had been de- 
prived of his right by Philip 11., was proclaimed king, under 
the title of John IV. All Portugal acknowledged him ; ships 
were sent to the foreign settlements, and all jexpelled their 
A. D. Spanish governors. Brazil was recovered from the Dutch, 
1640. and Port^gal became once more independent 

Italy, 

The dominions of Spain in Northern Italy, were divided 
from thoae of the emperor by the Valteline and Venice. Be- 

1618. domar, the Spanish ambassador to the latter, formed, in con- 
junction with the governor of Milan and the viceroy of Na- 
ples, a nefarious project for murdering the senate, and getting 
possession of Venice ; but the senate, discovering in time the 
atrocious plot, executed the majority of the conspirators. 

1620. Spain was more fortunate and less guilty in the Valteline, the 
Catholic inhabitants, of which rose on and massacred their 
Protestant countrymen, and placed themselves under her pro- 
tection. 

The emperor and king of Spain each attempted to get the 
duchy of Mantua, after the death of the duke without heirs; 

1630. but Richelieu entered Italy with an army, and obliged the 
emperor to grant the investiture to Charles Gonzaga, duke ci 
Nevers. 

England-^The CivU War. 

An eventful pgeriod now commences in England. A new 
1603. dynasty fills the throne, and the grand strufifgle begins be- 
tween liberty and absolute power. James VL of Scotland, 
son of Mary, and descended from the eldest daughter of Hemy 
VII., was, on the death of Elizabeth, placed by the free-will 
and choice of the English nation on her royal seat. This 
monarch was possessed of learning and abilities rather above 
the common rate ; but he was pedantic, mean, and pusiliani- 
mous, shamefully subservient to unworthy favorites, and in 
his inglorious love of peace careless of the national honor. 
In the reign of this feeble prince, the flnglish nation first 
learned to listen to the doctrines of the divine and indefeasi* 
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ble ri^fhts of kings; then, too, the church began to demrt 
from Uie principles of the refbrmers, and some of her divmes 
to approximate in their doctrines to those of the church of 
Rome, so generally odious to the nation. Every thing, in 
short, was d(»ie, as it were, to prepare the materials of the 
coming conflagration. 

In the reign of James, the nation took greatly to trade and 
maritime enterprise, and increased rapid^ in wealth, inteUi- 
gence, and love of freedom. Public events were few. The 
most remarkable was the Gunpowder Plot, a plan formed in 
the beginning of the king's reign by a few desperate Catho- 
lics to blow up the king and parliament, but fortunately dien 
covered in time. The most laudable act of James's reign 
was the settlement and plantation of the north of Ireland. 

Charles L, of a harsh and arbitrary temper, endeavored to a. ix 
put into practice the speculative tenets of his father. He saw l^^ 
not the state of the nation. English liberty had made great 
progress under the Plantagenets: circumstances enabled the 
Tudors nearly to crush it; but with the growth of wealth, 
and the freedom of religious opinion, th6 spirit of the nation 
had recovered its vigor. Charles was suspected, on account 
of his marriage with Henrietta, sister to the king of France, 
a bigoted Catholic, and his partiality towards tiie professors of 
that religion, of a secret design against Protestantism. The 
Puritans, now a numerous party, were bitterly hostile to tiie 
church of England ; and the persecuting violence and sUly 
superstition of archbishop Laud augmented their rancor. Re- 
fused the necessary supplies bv the parliament, without giv- 
ing some security for liberty, the king had recourse to all the 
illegal modes of taxation employed by his predecessors. Ton- 
nage and poundage Were levied ; all the oppressions of feudal- 
ism renewed ; for more than ten years no parliament assem- 
bled. An attempt being made to force Episcopacy upon the 1638. 
Scots, that nation took arms, and entered into the solemn 
USA017E AND COVENANT. A dreadful rebellion broke out in 1641. 
Ireland, in which thousands of Protestants were barbarously 
massacred by the Catholics The Long Parliament, which 
the king han assembled, advanced every day in their de- 
mands on him, and testified a spirit of determined hostility to 
the church. The impeachment, and illegal and unjust, though 
well-merited, condemnation of StrafiS>rd, the king's ablest and 
most obnoxious minister, showed him the spirit by which they 
were actuated. Charles, though reluctantly, still yielded to 
their demands ; but concession only produced further assump- 
tion. An invincible distrust of the. king's sincerity, for which, 
indeed, there was abundant reason, haunted the minds of the 
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A. DL parliament, and prevented all acoommodation. Both partki 

1642. finally detennined on the appeal to the awoid. 

The kiDff wu sappoited by a lar^e proportkHi of the an- 
cient nobihty and gentry of the reaLn, many of whom had 
at first been zeedous in checking the royal exceases; but now, 
seeing the exorbitant demands of the commonfi, resolved to 
sustam tiie throne. The Catholics were naturally unanimous 
in his fiivor; the western counties were in general weU af> 
footed to him. The chief strength of the parliament lay in 
the cities and great towns, and die eastern counties, and the 
lower orders were mostly on their side. It is idle to seek 
to extenuate the fiiults on either side ; to represent the one 
party as the champions of right and justice, the other as the 
mveterate foes of both. Each had much, indeed, to answer 
fi>r: it was a struggle, the probable termination of which 
would be lyrannv or anarchy ; yet impartiality will say, that 
the kin? was left no alternative, and that the balanee of ^oilt 
was rather on the side of the parliament Certainly, neither 
party is entitled to our unqualified approbation. But, in truth, 
the Civil War was inevitable ; it was the almost necessaiy 
result of the state of opinion then prevalent; it waA the t^n- 
pest which was to purify the political atmosphere. 

The roval standard was raised at Nottingham (Aug. 22). 
The first battle was fought at EdgehilL In the course of 
three years, numerous engagements occurred between the 
troops of the king and those of the parliament, now joined by 
the Scots. Lansdown Hill, Roundwav Down, Newbury, 
Nantwich, Marston Moor, and other places, witnessed the 
successes and reverses of either party. At length the Ising 

1645. received a final and fiital overthrow at Naseby (June 14), and 
unable anv longer to make head, he fled for protection to the 

1647. camp of the Sa>ts at Newark. He was by them dishonorahly 
surrendered to the parliament After a confinement of some 
time, he was, by means of the sect of the Independents, who 
were all*powerful in the army, and were, therefore, now &e 

1649. prevailing party, brought to trial, condemned, and beheaded ; 
a sentence, even if morally just, which it undoubtedly was 
not, flagrantly illegal; a sentence that filled Europe with 
amazement; and that, even if passed with purer motives tbs$^ 
it was, by most of his judges, was an act of useless and per** ' 
nicious folly. A republic was now established. 

Holland. 

Afl»r the truce of 1609, the United Provinces were agi- 
tated by religious dissensions. The opinions of Calvin were 
maintained in all their rigor by the followers afjQomer: a 
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milder system was advocated by Arminias. Prince Maurice 
aded with the farmer; the patriotic fimctionary Bameveldt, 
who saw through the ambitious designs of the prince, sup- 
ported the latter. The Gomerists prevailed ; the Arminian 
preachers were banished. Bamevelat, at the age of 72, was 
broug:ht to the block, under the base and iniquitous charge of a. d. 
'< vexing* the church of God.'* But the people usaw the object 1619 
of Maxurice, and groans and murmurs, and the name of Bar- 
neveldt, attended him wherever he went 

The Dutch were, during this period, usually allied with 
France against Spain. They extended their trade in the 
East and West Indies. In the fi>rmer they founded Batavia, 
and laid the foundation of their future empire in 'those re- 

That most extraordinary tyrant, Ivan IV. the Terrible, 159a 
was succeeded by his only remaining son, Fedor, with whcsn 
ended the house of Ruric. The &3rars chose Boris, the 
brother of the empress. This prince governed well ; but an 
impostor appeared, pretending to be Dmitri, the eldest son of 
Ivan. After the death of &ris, the pseudo-Dmitri gained 
the throne, and his reign was praiseworthy. Suspected of a 
fondness for Polish manners, he was murdered by his boyars. 

Several false Dmitries appeared. At length, the nobles 
assembled to choose a sovereign. Three days they and the 
people &sted, and called upon God, and they then appointed 1613. 
Michaila Romanov, son of the archbishop Philocetus, and 
grandscHi, by his mother, of the Tzar Ivan, a boy of but fifteen 
years. The new Tzar spent his reign in restoring Russia to 
Its former state of power and order. His son Alexei extended 
the relaticms of the empire. He first sent an embassy to 
China, and made Tobolsk the staple of the Chinese trade. 1645. 

Turkey and Persia, 

The Turkish sultans Ahmed, Mustafa., Oaman, Moorad IV., 

and Ibrahim were, all but the ill-fated Osman and Moorad, sunk 

in pleasure and sensual indulgence, and took little part in the 

^affairs of Europe. Moorad conquered Bagdad, and restrained 

the power of the janizaries. 

Persia, under the rule of Abbas the Great, attained to con- 
siderable power. This truly great monarch was victorious 1582. 
in his wars against the Ottomans and the Usbegs; and he es- 
tablished a degree of tranquillity throughout his dominions, to 
which Persia had long been a stranger. After his death the 1627. 
' Persian power began to decline. * 
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CHAP. V. 

TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. 

France^ to the Peace of the Pyrenees, 

A. D. Louis XTV. was a minor, his mother^ Aime of Austria, re- 

1648. gent, and cardinal Mazarin minister. De Retz (afterwards 
cardinal) coadjutor archbishop of Paris, a man of unprincipled 
ambition, endeavored to excite the nobility and people against 
the minister. The parliament of Paris joined him. The 
queen was insulted whenever she appeared. Mazarin or- 
dered the president and some of the most factious members of 
the parliament to be arrested. The populace rose, and barri- 

1577. cadoed the streets till the prisoners were released. Such was 
the commencement of thef celebrated Fronde. 

The parliament of Paris proclaimed the cardinal a public 
enemy. The prince of Conti, the duke of Bouillon; and other 
nobles, joined them. Other parliaments followed their exam- 
ple. Tne great prince of Conde, at the request of the court, 
dispersed the undisciplined troops the parliament had raised. 
Matters were settled for a time ; but Conde, Conti, and others 
were afterwards, by the advice of de Retz, arrested at the 
council-table. Their partisans took arms : the duke of Or- 
leans, uncle to the king, set himself at their head. The car- 
dinal was obliged to fly to Cologne. By the intrigues of him 
and de Retz the duke of Bouillon and his brother Turenne 
were detached from the malcontents, and Mazarin returned, 

1651. escorted by 6000 men. 

Conde threw himself on the protection of Spain, and en- 
tered Paris at the head of a body of Spanish troops. Turenne 
led Louis within sight of his capital, and these two ^eat gen- 
erals engaged each other in the suburb of St Antome. The 
combat was long ; but the heroism of the daughter of the duke 
of Orleans, who ordered the guns of the Bastille to fire on the 
king's troops, decided it in favor of Conde. 

1653. At lengtii the king dismissed Mazarin, and the nation re- 

1655. turned to its allegiance. Mazarin was, however, afterwards 
recalled, the nobles were punished, and the parliament hoift- 
bled. 

The war with Spain had still continued ; it was now proec- 
cuted with vigor. Turenne and Conde were opposed to each 

1666. other. At Arras and Valenciennes the talents erf" the rivals 
were fully displayed. The balance was even between the 
two parties; but Mazarin formed an alliance with Cromwell, 
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v^lio now governed England, and the beam was turned. Dun- 
kirk was token fix>m Spain, and given to Englai^. Ypres, 
Gravelines, and several other towns, surrendered to the arms a. i> 
oF France. Spam saw the necessity of peace. Mazarin and 1659 
I>on Louis de Haro, the Spanish minister, met in the Isle of 
Pheasants, in the Pyrenees, and settled the terms of a peace. 
Philip agreed to pardon the Catalans, and renounce all claim 
to Alsace ; Louis to pardon Conde. The succession of Juliers 
'wras secured to the duke of Neuburg, and the in&nta Maria 
rrheresa was given in marriage to Louis. 

Mazarin di^ within less wan a year after concluding the 1661 
peace of the Pyrenees; and Louis, now 21 years of age, took 
the reins of government into his own hands. 

England, to the Restoration. 

The parliament now governed England, and the strength 
the nation exhibited at this period is astonishing. Cromwell 
led an armv into Ireland, and rapidly overran and conquered 1649. 
the whole kingdom. The Scots having proclaimed Charles 
IL, Cromwell invaded and reduced that kingdom also. Charles 1650. 
entered England with a Scottish army ; but the battle of Wor^ 
cester put an end to his hopes. Cromwell now dissolved the 
parliament, and governed alone, under the title of Protector. 1653. 
Success attended all his measures of foreign policy. He beat 
the Dutch, and forced their ships to strike their fi&s to the 
Englifib. He took Jamaica from the Spaniards. Mazarin 
acknowledged him. The Venetians and Swiss sought his 
friendship. The northern courts respected his power. But 
at home his government was rigorous in the extreme ; and 
the despotism of Charles I. had never ventured on the tyr- 
anny and injustice exercised by this chief of the republic. 

On the death of Cromwell, his son Richard succeeded him 1658^ 
in the protectorate ; but he soon resigned his dignity. The 
eyes of the nation, wearied of change and turmoil, were turned 
to the ancient line of their princes. General Monk, who 
commanded in Scotland, marched to London ; and the parlia- 
ment, reassembled under his protection, restored Charles 11. 1660i 
to the throne of his ancestors. 

Wars tiU the Peace of Nimeguen, 

The Dutch had, on the death of William 11. of Orange, 1576. 
abolished tiie dignity of stadtholder. The family of Orange 
being connected with the royal family of England, Charles II. 
wished to restore his nephew, William III., to the power of 
his ancestors, and he also hoped to make money by a war. 
The people of England were jealous of the commercial wealth 
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jL ». of Hofland. War was, therefore, declared under ftlse pre- 

1664. texts. Sqnadromi were sent out to Africa and America. De 
Witt, {lensionary of Holland, who directed the repablic, fore- 
seeing the designs of England, had formed an afliance with 
France. A la^ge fleet was collected under admiral OpduOi 

1665. I^ engaged the Englidi fleet under the duke <^ York, bat 
was totidly defeated. Louis XIV. and the king of Denmark 
now came forward to aid the Dutch. The following year 
two most desperate searfights took place: the first lasted four 
days, and the fleets separated^ leaviii^ victory undecided. 
The next month the Dutch were defeated. Both parties 
lowing weary of the war, negotiaikuis were opened at 
Breda ; but de Witt reftised to consent to a suspension of hoB- 
tilities. A Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames, and burned sev- 

1667. eral ships of war at Chatham ; and de Ruyter, the Dutch ad- 
miral, lode triumj^iant in the Channel The treaty of Breda 
was now concluded, in which England receded firom some of 
her demands. She retained New- York, which fihe had oqb- 
quered ; she ceded her settlement at Surinam. 

Louis XIV. now commenced hk career of war, the struggle 
between absolute monarchy and c(»ist£tutional liberty. Oa 
the death of Philip IV. df Spain, who left only one son, 

1665. Charles, a sickly inrant, Louis, who^ thot^ at his marriage 
with the infenta he had renounced all title to^the sacoeflnai 
of any part of the Spanish dominions, still secretly cherished 
the hope of obtaining thein, had retracted the renunciatkin, 
and even laid claim, in right of his wife, to the. immediate 
possession of the duchy of Brabant This claim could only 
De decided by arms. At the head of 40,000 men Louis en- 

1667. tered Fknders. Toumay, Donay, Lisle, and other towns sur- 
rendered. Another campaign, it was feared, would make 
him master of the Low Countries. AU Europe was alarmed. 
A triple alliance was formed between England, Holland, and 

166& Sweaen, to oblige Louis to adhere to, and Spain to accept <^ 
the terms offered by the former at the end of the first cam- 
paign. France and Spain were equally displeased at this 
treaty, but agreed to treat; and a treatr was negotiated at 
Aix-Ia^Chapelle, by which Spain allowed Louis to retain the 
towaa he had taken, and which he had had strongly fortified 
hy the great Vauban. By a treaty with Portugal at this time, 
Spain acknowledged the independence of that crown. 
Louis was bent on revenge on Holland. A secret treaty 

1670. was made with the king of England, whom Louis engaged to 
assist in his project of establishing popeiy and despotism in 
that country, if he aided in subduing tiie United Provinces; 
and Louis prepared to invade the Statea As he could not 
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obtain a passage through the Spanish provinces, he, contrary 
to the faith of treaties, seized on llie duchy of Lorrain. 
Charles, who was now become the pensioner of France, ob- 
tained under false pretexts a large grant from his parliament ; 
and a base and unsuccessful attempt was made on the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet, while the treaty subsisted with the Statea At a.d. 
length both monarchs, under the mqst frivolous pretences, de* 1672 
clared war against, the United Provinces. The combined 
fleets of France and England were more than 100 sail. A 
French army of 120,000 men appeared on the frontiers. The 
States put forth all their energies. The command of the 
army was intrusted to William fil. of Orange, now 23 years 
of age. De Witt and de Ruyter attended to the navy. The 
latter put to sea with 90 sail of large, and 40 of small vessels, 
to take vengeance on the English for their perfidious attempt 
on the Smyrna fleet The English had been joined by the 
French; and their combined force was 120 sail, when de 
Ruyter came in sight of them in SouthwoM Bay. A despe- 
rate engagement terminated in no decisive advantage to 
either side. 

Louis divided his army into three bodies, under Turenne, 
. Conde and Chamilli, and Luxemburg: the bishop of Miinster 
and the elector of Cologne were his allies. Several towns 
surrendered. He passed the Rhine. Nimeguen and Utrecht 
opened their gates. All the provinces but Holland and Zea- 
land submitted. Holland opened its sluices, and inundated 
the country ; but the councils of the state were distracted by 
the Orange and republican parties. Offers were made to 
iSurrender Maes^richt and all the frontier towns beyond the 
limits of the seven provinces, and to pay the expenses of the 
war. They were haughtily rejected. The prince of Orange 
was declared stadtholder, and m a moment of popular frenzy 
the great and good de Witt and his brother were torn to 
pieces. It was resolved never to submit : ships were even 
prex)ared to carry these modern PhocaBans to the East Indies, 
if unable to retain their country and liberty. 

The combined fleets, with an army on board, approached 1673 
the coast of Holland. In a manner almost miraculous they 
were carried out to sea, and afterwards prevented landing 
tlieir forces by violent storms. Those who regarded ^Ms as 
the interference of providence cannot justly be accuse<Qf su- 
perstition. Meanwhile, Louis had returned to Versailles. The 
emperor and the elector of Brandenburg had shown a dispo- 
sition to assist the States. The king of Spain had sent them 
some forces, and the aspect of their aflairs was brightening. 

Tlie Dutch fleet, under van Tromp and de Rujter, engaged 
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tte combined Rmch and i^luh fleets under ^^nce Rupert, 
in three actuna, off the cout of Holland. They wei«, u 
DBUft], long and obstinately fought, and, as usual, undecinT& 
ilie French tqok MaeetrichL The prince of Orange re- 
took Naerden. The imperialists under Montecuculi haying 
v^nlj attempted the passage of the Rhine, Uid siege to Bonn. 
The prince of Onmjre joined them. Bonn surrendered. The 
greater port of the electorate of Cologne was conouered ; and 
Uie coDununication being thus cut off between France and 
the United Provinces, lAuis was obliged to recall his forces 
and abandon his conquests. A amgress held at Cologne 
could settle nothing. He house of Austria was teiriflea at 
&e projects of Louis; the eisperor and the king of Spain 
signed a treaty with the Dutch, and Spain declared war. 

L 0^ Charles, unable to get suppiies from his parliament, made 

1674. peace with Holland. Louis also was desirous of peace ; bat 
the allies were eager for war. Charles in vain tried to me- 
diate. In the next campaign Louis exerted greet pneixy. 
At the head of one of nis armies he conquered Fran<^ 
Comte. A furious but indecisive battle was fought at 
Seneffe in Brabant, between Turenoe and the prince of 0> 
ange. The prince txwk Grave, the List town the French held 
in the United Provinces. Turennc was successful on the 
side of Germany : he overran the Palatinate ; but his laurels 
were tarnished by the liorrible cruelties and esceases com- 
mitted by his troops. 

lers. Louis a^ain vamly sought peace. In the next campaign 
nothing of importance took place in Flanders. In Germany 
Turenne was killed by a cannon-ball, and the French anay 
fcrced to recroas the Rhine. 

1676. The next jear the French were succeasfiil in Flanders 
taking Conde and Bouchain. The imperialists took PhQijH- 
burg. The French fleet defeated the ccsnbined Dutch awl 
Sp^mish fleets in the Mediterranean, and rode triumphant in 

I6T7. The Dutch were now as ansioua for peace as Louis ; but 
the prince of Orange wishing to continue the war, auoCber , 
campaign was opened. Louis took Valenciennes, Cambia;, 
and St. Omer, and defeated the prince at Mount Cassal, when 
he attempted the relief of this last town. The French iwe 
under -Crequi and other generals were sucoeasfiil rai tbe 
Rhine. Spain was torn bf fectioos. A congress had been 
sitting all tjiis while at Nimeguen, and a conditional trestj 
was entered into between France and the DutcL The prince 
of Orange married in this year the daughter of the duke d 
York. 
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In the foUowmff year, Louiis took Ghent and Ypres. The a. d 
Dutch were terrined, and signed a separate peace at Nime- l^"?^ 
ffuen. The allies clamored : the prince of Orange sought to 
break it hy an attack on a French army ; but all were finally 
obliged to accede to it. By this treaty Louis retained Franche- 
Comte and Cambray, Tourne^^, Valenciennes, and several 
other towns in the Low Countries, and his power was now 
by ikr the most formidable in Europe. 

England, to the Revolution. 

The object of Charles IT. was to establish absolute power 
and popery ; and the people, recovering from their delirium 
of loy&lty> gradually became jealous and suspicious of him. 
Episcopacy having been restored, an iniquitous attempt was 1668. 
nrnde to &rce it on Scotland. The detestable barbarity of 
the government was opposed by the fierce bigotry and &nati- 
cism of the people, and horrible cruelties were exercised to 
subdue them. The awakened fears and bigotry of the nation 
caused a Popish Plot to be got up in England, and several 167& 
innocent Catholics were judicially murdered. The jealousy 
fii the commons against the designs of the court was ever alive, 
and it drove them into some measures not compatible with 
justice and policy. It was attempted to exclude the duke of 
York, a known papist, firom the crown, and the Test Act was 
parsed. But the court, by taking advantage of circumstances, 
particularly of the Ryehouse Plot^ and secretly supplied with 
money by Louis, advanced rapidly in the career of despotism, 
or ra^er approached nearer the precipice over which it wais 
to be whirled. Russel and Sidney were publicly executed ; 1683. 
passive obedience was preached ; justice was perverted. 

Li this state of afiairs the king died. He expired in the 168& 
faith of the church of Rome, which he had long secretly pro- 
fessed. It was indeed, morally speaking, a matter of little 
importance what the religious sentiments were of such a 
heartless, selfish profligate. It is an instance of the efl^t 
of popular manners and showy qualities on the minds of the 
vulgar, that this prince, the mean pensioner of France, the 
conspirer against the religicm and liberties of his people, every 
one of whose acts tended to disgrace the nation, was, like 
Edward IV. and Henry YIII., instead of being detested, pther 
a &vorite with the country at large. 

James II., in his fiinatic 2eal for popery, would hearken to 
no remonstrance of prudence. The duke of Monmouth, a 
natural son of the late king, took up arms in the west of 
England ; but was defeated, and he and numbers of his ad- 
herents executed by order of the relentless tyrant. The king 
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proceeded in his design of changing the religion of the coun- 
try, and attempted to place Papists in the church and univer- 
sities. Having ordered his declaration of indulgence to be 
r^id in the pulpit, the primate and six bishops petiticmed 
against it They were committed to the Tower, tried, and 
acquitted. The joy of the people at this event was no warn- 
ing to the king. The Whi^ and Tories (the parties into 
which Uie nation was now divided) coalesced on the birth of 
a young prince, and invited over the prince of Orange to de- 
liver the nation. The prince embarked with a large force. 
A. D. T^e troops of James deserted him. He and his queen and 
168a son fled to France. The throne was declared vacant, and the 
prince and princess of Orange proclaimed king and queen of 
England. The BiU of Rights^ and, at a subsequent period, 
the Act of Settlement^ were passed for the security of the 
nation. 

Such was the revolution of 1688, justly called Glorious; 
the noblest instance history presents of the salutary and ir- 
resistible power of public opinion, directed by wisdom, and 
aiming at just and worthy ends. It is an event to which Eng- 
land, as long as her name and her language exist, must lode 
back with pride and gratitude; it stands a noble monument 
oC bloodless resistance, amidst the scenes of cruelty, slaugh- 
ter, and oppression which deform the domains of history. Be- 
fore its radiance, absolute power, passive obedience, and their 
kindred doctrines, fled like spectres of the night, to conceal 
themselves from human view. 

Wars to the Peace of Ryswick. 

After the peace of Nimeguen, Louis proceeded to act in the 
most arbitrary and insolent manner. He treacherously made 
himself master of Strasburg, and demanded Alost from the 

168a Spaniards. The Turks had at this time invaded Hungary, and 
occupied the imperial arms. Joined by the Hungarian malcon- 
tents, who had invited them, the Turkish army advanced towards 
Vienna, The vizier laid siege to that city ; but the German 
princes collected their forces, and, under the command of 

1684.; John Sobieski, king of Poland, came to its relief. The Turks 
' were seized with a panic, and fled ; and they were finally 
driven out of Hungary. Louis, who had suspended his ope- 
ratipns during the siege of Vienna, now; reduced Luxemburg^ 
Courtray, and Dixmund. The emperor and Spain were fbrcS 
to conclude a truce with him. He was now at the height of 
his power : he had a most extensive marine ; had chastised 
the pirate states of Africa, trampled on the power and inde- 
penaence of Genoa, and insulted the dignity of the pope, la 
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the ignorance of his bigotry, he revoked the edict of Nantz, a. d. 
treated his Protestant subjects with all the injustice and cm- 16^- 
elty that blind fanaticism could dictate, and thereby lost to 
Franc^ thousands of industrious citizens, who augmented the 
wealth and the armies of his enemie& 

A league was formed at Augsburg, to restrain the en- 1687. 
croachments of France. { Spain and Holland joined it, as also 
did Denmark, Sweden, and Savoy, and, finally, England, now 
governed bv William. The emperor Leopold was at the hcmd 
of the confederacy. Louis assembled two large armies in 1689L 
Flanders; a third was opposed to the Spaniards in Catalonia;' 
another entered and ravaged the palatinate in a most barbar- 
ous and fiendish manner, a conduct almost peculiar to the 
French among civilized nations. But this detestable policy 
did not avail Louis : his troops were unsuccessful on all sides ; 
and he lost Meiitz and Bonn. In the next campaign he was 169a 
more fortunate : the mareschal de Catinat reduced all Savoy; 
Luxemburg and Boufflers defeated the allies at Fleurus, and 
Catalonia was thrown into confusion. The Turks were suo- 
ceasM in Hungary. The French fleet defeated the com- 
bined Dutch and English off Beachy-head. The following 1691. 
year, though Louis took Mons, he and his allies the Turk^ 
made little progres& Louis, the ensuing spring, took N&- 
mur ; and the king of England made an unsuccessful attack 
on the French army at Steenkirk ; Catinat was driven back, 1692. 
and the duke of Savoy ravaged Dauphine. Waradin was 
taken fh)m the Turks. The French fleet wua defeated off 
La Hogue. Next year, Luxemburg defeated, at Landen, the 169& 
allies, commanded by the king of I^^land ; and Catinat, diose 
under the duke of Savoy, at the river Cisola. A French 
squadron dispersed and captured several ships of the Smyrna 
fleet Meanwhile, France was internally suffering the effects 
of war. Agriculture and commerce languished ; and, in the 
next campaign, nothing of importance was done. In the cam- 
paign of 16^, William recovered Namur. In the following, 1696. 
no signal event occurred. All parties were now tired of war. 
A congress was opened at Ryswick, near Delft, and a treaty 1697. 
concluded, by which Louis made great concessions, acknow- 
ledging William IDL, and restoring to Spain almost all the 
places that had been united to France, and givinj? back Lor- 
rain and Bar to their native princes. The gafiant sultan, 
Mustafa 11., was totally defeated at Zenta, in Hungary, by 1699. 
prince Eugene of Savoy, and fbr<ied to conclude a neace at 
Carlowitz. Tranquillity was thus fi)r a time restorecL 
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England, 

A.D. The cauae of James was sapported in Scotland by the brave 

1689. but cruel viscount Dundee. At the battle of Killicranky, he 
was kiUed in the midst of victory. The Presbyterian religioa 
was re-established in that kingdom. James himself passing I 
over to Ireland, the Catholics armed in his fiivor. They were 
repulsed in their attempt on Deny, and William soon landed 

1690. in Ireland, and gained the decisive battle of the Boyne. James 
fled to France. William invested Limerick without saccess; 
but tbe following year, his general, de Ginckel, defeated the 

1691. Irish at Aughrim, took AtUone, and Limerick surrendered 
on conditions which were not subsequently very rigidly ad- 
hered to by the victorious party. 

The ffovemment of William IIL, the ablest prince of his 
age, and one of the best and greatest monarchs that have sat 
on the English throne, was now firmly established with the 
consent and support of the majority of the British natioii, 
though a stiQDg action still clung to the cause of the banished 
yrant 

Spanish Succession. 

Charles IL of Spain had no children, and his health was 
declining. The claimants of the crown were Louis ^^QV. 
and the dauphin, and the emperor and the king of the Ro- 
mans. Both Louis and Leopold were equally related to 
Charles : they were grandsons of Philip UL, and married to 
daughters of Philip IV. A third competitor wna the electoral 
prince of Bavaria. Right of birth was vnth the Bourbons, as 
the king and the dauphin were descended from the eldest in- 
fantas; but the imperial family pleaded the renunciations 
made by Louis XIIL and XIV., and, as the descendants of 
Maximilian, the ri^ht of male representation. The electoral 
prince claimed in right of his mother, the only surviving child 
of the emperor Leopold by the infanta Margaret, second 
daughter of Philip TV., who had declared her descendants 
heir to the crown, in preference to those of his eldest daugh- 
ter. It was for the interest of Europe that the Bavarian prince 
should succeed ; but he was unable to contend with his ri^ils. 
No power was inclined for war. Louis and Leopold secretly 
intrigued at Madrid. The body of the Spanish nation was ^ 
for file former ; the queen and her party for the emperor, j 
69a| Meantime PVance, England, and Holland secretly signed a j 
treaty of partition, to give Spain, America, and the Nether- ] 
lands to the electoral prince ; Naples, Sicily, some places in 
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Italy and Spain to the dauphin; and the duchy of Milan to 
Charles, the emperor's second son. 

This treaty cc»ningto the knowledge of the court of Spain, 
filled it with rage. The king made a will in favor of the- 
electoral prince. England and Holland were well pleased a. ix 
at this ; hut the sudden death of that prince revived their 1699. 
apprehensions. A second treaty of partition was secretly 
signed by the same powers, giving the electoral prince's part 1700. 
to the archduke Charles, and Milan to the duke of Lorrain, 
who was to cede his territories to the dauphin ; and care was 
taken to prevent, in any case, the crown of Spain being united 
to that of France or the empire. 

The emperor rejected the treaty of partition, and the king 
of Spain nominate the archduke his heir. The nobles and 
clergy of Spain were for the Bourbons. The archbishop of 
TolSo prevailed on the king to write to consult the pope ; 
and Innocent XII., aware that the liberties of Italy depended 
on restraining the imperial power, required him to prefer the 
family of Bourbon. A new will was secretly made, in which 1701. 
the duke of Anjou, second son of the dauphin, was declared 
heir. Charles died soon afterwards, and Louis, after some 
hesitation, accepting the succession, the young king was 
crowned, under the title of Philip V. ; and England and Hol- 
land found it necessary to acknowledge him. Leopold dis- 
puted his title, and sent an army into Italy, to support his 
claim to Milan. He met there with signal success : the Eng- 
lish and Dutch, after some fruitless negotiations with France, 
resolved to support him. He gained the elector of Branden- 
burg by creatmg him king of Prussia ; and the king of Den- 
mark was ready to aid him. 

A treaty, called the Grand Alliance, was signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the emperor, the States General, and the 
king of England. The avowed objects of it were, to procure 
the emperor satisfaction respecting the Spanish succession, 
to prevent the union of the French and Spanish monarchies, 
&;c. Neither England nor Holland would agree to support 
the emperor in his demand of all the Spanish dominions. 

On the death of William III., his successor, queen Anne, 1702. 
declared her resolution to adhere to the Grand Alliance, and 
war was declared by the three powers against France. In 
the first campaign, the French defeated the imperialists on 
the Upper Rhine ; but the earl of Marlborough made great 
progress in Flanders, and the combined fleets of England and 
Holland captured tlie Spanish galleons, and took and burned 
a French fleet in Vigo bay. The duke of Savoy, long irreso- 1708. 
lute, at length joined the allies, as did also the king of Por- 
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tugaL The elector of Bavaiia and Marshal ViUars defeated 
the imperialists at Hochstadt The French had the advantage 
m Italy and Alsace. In Flanders, the genius of Marlfoorougfa 
kept them in check. The emperor now directed his son 
Charles to assume the title of king of Spain. 
4. D. The emperor was almost hesieged in his capital by the 
1701 Hungarian malcontents on one side, and the Fr^ich and 
Bavarians <m the other. Marlborough, as the United Prov- 
inces were now secured, resolved to march into Germany, to 
the aid of Leopold. He crossed the Rhine at Coblentz, and 
meeting prince Eugene at Mondelsheim, a junction was 
agreed on between the allies and the imperial troops under 
the duke of Baden. They forced the intrenchments of the 
elector of Bavaria at Donawert The elector was reinforced 
by 30,000 French under Tallaid: prince Eugene joined 
Marlborough with 20,000. Each army consisted of about 
60,000 men, when they engaged (Aug. 13) near the village 
of Blenheim, on the banks of the Danube. The victory of 
the allies was signal; 30,000 French and Bavarians were 
killed, wounded, and taken: the loss of the allies was 5000 
killed, and 7000 wounded. All Bavaria was overrun; the 
victors crossed the Rhine, and entered Alsace. In Italy and 
Spain the advantage was on the side of the French ; but the 
important fortress of Gibraltar was taken by the Engli^. 

1705. Next year the French maintained their superiority in Italy; 
but in Spain almost the whole of Valencia and Catalonia sub- 
mitted to Charles. In Flanders Marlborough was unable to 
efiect any thing. Leopold died this year. 

1706. Louis now resolved to strain every nerve to maintain an 
anny in Germany, support his grandson in Spain, strip the 
duke of Savoy of his dominions, and act ofiensively in Flan- 
ders. The ardor of Villeroy in the latter country destroyed 
all his projects: this general, though with a superior force, 
gave battle to Marlborough at RamiUies, and was defeated, 
with the loss of 7000 killed, and 6000 prisoners. Ail Brabant, 
and nearly all Spanish Flanders, submitted to the conquerors. 
In Italy the French, under the duke of Orleans, were attacked 
and driven out of their camp before Turin, by prince Eugene ; 
and the house of Bourbon in consequence lost all the territo- 
ries it claimed in Italy. In Spain Uie French and Spaniards 
were repulsed in their attack on Barcelona, and the English 
and Portuguese entered Madrid, which they were, however, 
unable to retain. Most advantageous terms were now offered 
hr Louis to the allies ; but the self-interest of Marlboroogb, 
Eugene, and the pensionary Heinsius, prevented their bemg 
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accepted, though without any farther efiusion of hlood.all the 
objects of the grand alliance might now be attained. 

Louis collected all his energies : his troops being obliged a. d 
to evacuate Milan, Mantua, and Modena, he sent them to the ^^(yt 
aid of his grandson ; and (April 26) the duke of Berwick 
(a natural son of James 11.) gained a most decisive victory 
over the confederates, under the earl of Galway and the 
marquis las Minas, at Almanza. The duke of Orleans re- 
duced Valencia and part of Aragon. Prince Eugene and 
the duke of Savoy entered France and laid siege to Toulon, 
but were forced to abandon the enterprise. Enraged by a 1706* 
futile attempt of Louis in favor of the son of James IL, the 
English parliament adopted most vigorous measures for con- 
tinuing the war. Marlborough passed over to Flanders, where 
the French had taken Ghent and Bruges ; and though not 
yet joined by Eugene, he crossed the Scheld, and came up 
with the French army, commanded by the duke of Venddme, 
at Oudenarde. The battle was . obstinate, and lasted till 
night, during which the French fled, leaving the glory of the 
victory with the allies. Prince Eugene now formed the 
siege of and took Lisle ; and Ghent and Bruges were recov- 
ered. The French had rather the advantage in Spam and 
Italy ; but Sardinia and Minorca surrender^ to the English 
admiral Leake. 

Again Louis offered the most honorable and advantageous 1709. 
terms to the aUies : he was willing to cede all the Spanish 
dominions to Charles, to ^ive back to the emperor all his 
conquests on the Upper Rhme, to acknowledge the succession 
estabhshed in England, the king of Prussia, &c. — ^in a word, 
to do every thing that justice could possibly demand. Again 
the passions and selfishness of those three above-named per- 
sons retarded the repose of Europe. The French monarch 
appealed to his people, and, though wasted by famine, they 
resolved on new effi)rts. 

The allied army, 100,000 strong, was formed on the plains 
of Lisle. VUlars, who commanded the French forces, covered 
Bouay and Arras. Eugene and Marlborough, deeming it 
imprudent to attack him, drewofl? and sat down before Tour- 
nay. That strong city was reduced. They invested Mons. 
Villars encamped within a league of it, at Malplaquet The 
allies attacked him (Sept 11.) in the strong position he occu- 
pied: the contest was obstinate and bloray: the allies re- 
mained masters of the field, with the loss of 15,000 men ; the 
French retreated, with the loss of 10,000, the armies having 
been of nearly equal strength. Mons surrendered. Little 
of importance was done elsewhere. Louis again applied for 17ia 
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peace, and a conference was appointed at Gertraydenbuig. 
He was willing to make etill farther concessions ; but the in- 
solence and extravagance of the demands of the States, to 
whom the negotiation was committed, were such, that it was 
not possible for him with any honor to accede to them. Ea- 
gene and Marlborough reduced Douay, and other towns. 
Villars declined a battle. In Spain, Philip and Charles en- 
gaged each other at Almenara and Saragossa, and Charles 
was victorious in each conflict He entered Madrid. More 
troops arriviujg from France, the Spanish nobles made eveiy 
eflbrt for PhUip. Venddme took the command, and forced 
the English general Stanhope to surrender, with 5000 men, 
at Brihuega, but was himself beatten at Villa Viciosa by count 
Staremburg, with a far inferior force. 

A great portion of the English nation was now grown tired 
of the expenses of the war ; a change had taken place in its 
A. D. ministry, the Tories having come into power ; the emperor 
a711. Joseph was dead, and his brother Charles had succeeded him 
in the empire. As by the grand alliance the imperial and 
Spanish crowns could not be held by the same person, a great 
difficultj^ in the way of adjustment was now removed. Afler 
an inactive campaign, conferences for peace were opened at 
Utrecht, where the treaties were at last signed, on the 31st 
of March, 1713, by the plenipotentiaries of France, England, 
Portugal, the United Provinces, Prussia, and Savoy ; the em- 
peror and the king of Spain ref[ising to be included. 

It was stipulated that Philip should renounce all title to the 
crown of France, and the dukes of Berri and Orleans to that 
of Spain; that in case of the failure of male issue of Philip, 
the duke of Savoy should succeed to the crown of Spain; 
that Naples, Milan, and the Spanish territories on the Tuscan 
coast should be ceded to the house of Austria, and that house 
secured in the possession of the Spanish Netherlands; that 
the Rhine should be the boundary between France and Ger- 
many, &c. &c. The acquisitions of England were chiefly in 
America : she was to retain Gibraltar and Minorca, to have 
the Asiento or contract for supplying the Spanish settlenients 
with negroes for thirty years ; and Louis acknowledged the 
settlement of the English throne. But the real gain was on 
the side of Louis, who obtained all that the war had been en- 
gaged in to prevent his acquiring. This treaty brought weD- 
merited odium on the English ministry. 
1714. The following year the emperor made peace at Rastadt,QD 
less favorable terms than were oflfered him at Utrecht The 
king of Spain also acceded to the pacification, and Europe 
rested from war. 
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In this year died Louis XIV., the disturber of Europe for 
nearly half a century. His grandson and successor being a 
minor, the duke of Orleans was appointed regent. 

North of Europe — Peter the Great — Charles XIL \ 

The people of Denmark, to escape the tyranny of the no- x. 0, ' 

bles, solemnly surrendered their liberties to Frederick IE., in 1670 
1661. His successor, Christian V., made war on Charles 
XI. of Sweden, whose father, Charles X., had been called to 
the throne, on the abdication of Christina, daughter of Gusta- I 

Yus Adolphus. Charles XIL, a minor, succeeded his father, 1697. 
Charles XI. 

Alexei of Russia was followed by his son Theodore, who, j 

dying early, appointed his half-brother Peter to succeed ; but 1682. 
his sister Sophia, aided by the Strelitzes, attempted to secure ,. 

the power for herself. Peter being but ten years of age, she '^ 

made his imbecile brother Ivan tsar, and associated Peter 
with him. At the aj^e of seventeen Peter succeeded in sub- 
verting the power of Sophia, and obtained the full royal dig- 
nity and influence. He defeated the Turks at Azoph, which 1696. 
opened to him the Black Sea. He formed vast plans for the 
improvement of his empire, and he spent a year in Holland 
and England, making himself acquainted with the useful arts. 

Eager to distinguish himself in war, he joined the kmgs of 1701. 
Poland and Denmark against the young king of Sweden. 
Charles, though a youth, showed himself a hero. He made 
an alliance with Holland and England, landed in Denmark, 
laid siege to Copenhagen, and forced the king to a peace. 
The Russians had, meantime, besieged Narva with 80,000 
men. Charles hasted thither with 10,000, forced their in- 
trenchments, killed 18,000, and took 90,000 prisoners. Next 
year he defeated the Poles and Saxons on the Duna, and 1703. 
overran Livonia, Courland, and Lithuania. 

Augustus elector of Saxony was king of Poland : his new 
subjects were dissatisfied with him. Charles formed the de- 1 

sign of dethroning him by their means. He defeated him at { 

Clissau, between Warsaw and Cracow, and this last city sur- j 

rendered. Augustus engaged him again at Pultausk, and ' 

Was again defeated. He ned to Thorn. The throne was 1703. 
pronounced vacant by the diet, in which the intrigues of 
Charles prevailed, and Stanislaus Leczinzky was chosen king. 1704. 

Peter, having retaken Narva, sent 60,000 men into Poland: 
a Saxon army entered it under general Schalemburg; but 
Charles soon drove the Russians out of the country, and his 
general Renschild defeated Schalemburg at Prauenstadt with 1706, 
great slaughter. The king of Sweden entered and overran 
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A.D. Saxony, and forced Augustus to recognize Stanislaus. Having 

1707. made the emperor comply with Ms demands, Charles re- 
turned to Poland, with 40,000 men. He attempted, though 
it was winter, to march to Moscow ; but the Tsar had de- 
stroyed the roads. Ur^ed by Mazeppa, chief of the Cossacks, 
who offered to join him with 90,000 men, and supply him 

17D8. with provisions, he entered the Ukraine. Here he encoun- 
tered nothing but disappointment Mazeppa's plans had been 
discovered ; no supplies were provided : general Lewenhaupt, 
whom he had ordered to join him with 15,000 men from Livo- 
nia, arrived with his army reduced to 4000 men. Though 
urged by his ministers to retreat, or to winter in the Ukraine, 
he madly resolved to proceed. He laid siege to Pultowa, a 
fltrraig town. His army was now reduced to leas than 30,000 
men ; the Tzar, at the head of 70,000, approached to its relief. 
Charles, leaving 7000 to conduct the siege, advanced to give 

1709. him battle. (July 8). The result of the conflict was, that 
Charles, with 300 men, sought a refuge with the Turks at 
Bender. The entire Swedish army were killed or taken. 
Augustus recovered Poland; and, but for the emperor and 
the maritime powers, Sweden would have been dismem- 
bered. 

After an abode of nearly ^ve years in Turkey, Charles re- 
turned to his own dominions, and conducted the war against 
the Danes and Saxons. He vras at length killed before the 

1718. fortress of Fredericshall, in Norway. His sister Ulrica was 
crowned queen. 

Peter, jusUy styled the Great, having ^ven his country a 
rank among fjuropean powers, introducol mto her civilization 
and the arts, and founded a capital in the north of his domin- 
ions, took the title of emperor. But he never was able to 
subdue the native ferocity of his own temper, and he put to 
death his son Alexis for no just cause. He left his crown to 

1725. his wife, the &mous Catherine I. 

Elngland, 

The chief domestic events in Great Britain were the unkm 
with Scotland, accomplished in 1706, and the settlement of 
1701. the crown on Sophia, duchess dowager of Hanover, and ker 
heirs, heins Protestants. This prmcess was daughter of 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I., who was married to the a]> 
fertunate elector palatine. 
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CHAP. VI. 

PERIOD OF COMPARATIVE REPOSE. 

England. 

On the death of queen Anne, George elector of Hanover a.d. 
was, hy virtue of the act of settlement, proclaimed king. The 1714. 
power of the state was now committed to the Whigsi, and the 
late Tory ministers, who had been desirous of securing the 
succession of the son of James II., now called the Pretender, 
were impeached of high treason. Louis XIV. had refused to 
take any share in the projects pf the Pretender, hut, on his 
death, the regent of France secretly encouraged him. His 
partisans rose in arms in the Highlands of Scotland and the 1715. 
west of England. The English rebels were fi)rced to surren- 
der at Preston ; and the battle of Sherifl^Muir, though not de- 
cisive, crushed the hopes of the northern rebels. " The Pre- 
tender himself landed in Scotland, but, finding his afiairs des- 
perate, retired. 

In this reign was passed the act for making parliaments 
septennial instead of triennial, which they had previously 1727. 
been. George II. succeeded his &ther. 

The Quadruple Alliance. 

Philip V. had, after the death of his first queen, married 1714. 
Elizabeth Famese, presumptive heiress of Parma, Placentia, 
and Tuscany. She was a woman of spirit, and governed that 
weak monarch ; she was herself directed by Alberoni, a na- 
tive of Placentia. This bold statesman formed the project of 
recovering all the dominions ceded at the peace of Utrecht, 
especially those in Italy. He labored to put the finances of 
Spain on the best footing ; he intrigued in every court ; he 
persuaded Philip that his renunciation of the crown of France 
was invalid, and that he had even a right to the regency of 
that kingdom. Alberoni encouraged the Scottish Jacobites, and 
inflamed the French malcontents, and a plot was formed for 
a rising in Poitou, and a seizure of the person of the regent. 

The exorbitant ambition of the court of Spain determined 
the regent to enter into an alliance with England, Holland, 
and the emperor, to maintain the treaty of Utrecht This 
was called the Quadruple Alliance. One of its articles 
was, that the duke of Savoy should exchange Sicily with the 
emperor for Sardinia, of which he was to take the title of 
king; and by another, Don Carlos, son of the young queen 
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of Spurn, was to succeed to Parma, Placentia, and Tuscany, 
on the death of the present possessors without issue. 
A. D. This alliance made no change in the conduct of the court 
1718. of Spain, who had already taken possession of Sardinia and a 
part of SiciJy, and France and England declared war against 
her. An English fleet, under Sir Greorge Byng, entered the 
Mediterranean, defeated the Spanish fleet near Sicily, and 
that island and Sardinia were recovered. The duke of Bei^ 
wick reduced St Sebastian and Fontaral»a, and Philip W9 
obliged to dismiss Alberoni, and accede to the terms ci th 
172a quadruple alliance. 

1725. A private treaty was afterwards concluded between the 
emperor and the kmg of Spain at Vienna. This treaty gave 
umbrage to England, France, and Holland; and to counteract 
it, one was concluded at Hanover between them and PrusBio, 

1726. Denmark, and Sweden. The emperor and the king of Spain 
remained quiet ; but the English fitted out three fleets, one 
of which, under admiral Hosier, was sent to the West Indies 
to block up the galleons at Porto Bello ; but the attempt was 
a complete failure. The Spaniards, in return, laid seige to 
Gibraltar. By the mediation of France a treaty was made 

1729. at Seville, bv which it was agreed that all the stipulations of 
the quadruple alliance should be fulfilled. 

1731. The treaty of Seville was confijined by the emperor, and 
the Spanish troops took possession of Parma and Placentia. 
The contracting powers agreed to guaranty the Pragmatic 
Sanction, or law by which the emperor secured to his female 
heirs the succession of the Austrian dominions in case of his 
dying without male issue, and the peace of Europe was now 
restored. 

1733. But, on the death of Augustus king of Poland, Stanislaus, 
who was recommended by the king of France, who had mar- 
ried his daughter, being a second time chosen king, the em- 
peror and the Russians made tlie Poles proceed to another 
election, and choose the elector of Saxony, son of Augustus. 
The king of France entered into an alliance with the kings 
of Spain and Sardinia, and war was commenced against the 
emperor in Germany and Italy. The French arms were suc- 
cessful in Grermany. In two campaigns the Spaniards be- 
came masters of Naples and Sicily ; the troops of France and 
Savoy took Milan and other places, and gave the imperialists 
two complete defeats at Parma and at Guastella. The em- 
peror was now desirous of peace ; and as the pacific Fleoiy 
directed the councils of France, a treaty was easily brouglit 

1735. about Stanislaus was to resign his claim to the crown of 
Poland for the duchy of Lorrain, the duke of Lorrain being 
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secured by Louis an annual pension of 8,600,000 livres till 
the death of John Gaston, the last of the house of Medici, and 
in that event the duchy of Tuscany ; the emperor was to ac- 
knowledge Don Carlos as king of the two Sicilies, and to re- 
ceive the duchies of Parma and Placentia; Novara and Tor- 
tona were to be given to the king of Sardinia; France was 
to give back her conquests in Germany, and to guaranty the a. d. 
Pragmatic Sanction. Peace waa made at Vienna on these im 
terma. 

Russia. 

Catherine reigned but two years after the death of Peter. 
She died in the 38th year of her age, and her son Peter became 17S7. 
emperor. After a short reign of three years, Peter also died. 
The Dol^ruki fiuniiy, as the male line of the house of Romanov 1730. 
expired m him, thought this a &vorable occasion for gaining 
the love of the nation by limiting the imperial authority. 
Deputies were sent to offer the crown, on certain conditions, 
to Anne, the widow of the duke of Courland, and daughter 
of the Tsar Ivan, brother of Peter the Great She accepted 
the conditions; but when she found herself fixed on the 
throne, she tore the contract, and ruled with absolute power. 
Having no children, Anne fixed on marrying the daughter of 
her sister Catherine, duchess of Mecklenburg, iJso named 
Anne, to some foreign prince, and settling the succession on 
the oflipring of their marriage. The princess was, there^re, 
united to Anton Ulrich of Brunswick-Bevem, by whom die 
bare a son named Ivan, who succeeded the empress. 1740. 

Turkish wars. 

The Turks had, in 1609, taken Candia from the Venetians. 
By the peace of Carlowitz (1099), the Venetians obtained 
the Morea, and some places in Dalmatia. While Charles 
XIL was in Turkey, a war broke out between the Turks and 
Russians; but the Tsar, who had advanced to the Pruth, be- 
ing gready outnumbered by the army of the vizier, was glad 
to conclude a treaty. 1711. 

Immediately after the peace of Utrecht, sultan Ahmed UL 1715. 
declared war against the Venedans, and overran the Morea. 
The emperor Charles VI., as guarantee of the peace of 
Carlowitz, declared war against the Turks, and prince Eu- 
gene ^ve the troops of Sie sultan a total defeat at Peter- 
waradm. He laid siege to Belgrade, defeated an anny that 1717 
came to its relief, and compelled it to surrender. 

A peace was made at Paasarowitz, by which the Turks 1718. 
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■nrrendercd Belgrade and the Banoat of Temisv 
tained the Morea. 
t D. Under the pretert of the mcuisione <^ the No 

1736. not being checked, the empnaa t^ Romia dei 
igHinBt Tarkey. A RuseiaD array, under Munnic 
waaion of the Crimea. In the fbllowing campaig 

1737. of Oczacoff w«H taken by etonn. The emperM' 

the Rimiaue, as he was bound to do by tteatj ; but the im- 
perial armB met tittle micceas, and a peace was concluded, to 
which the Russian empress, though her forces had gained a 
great victory at Chotin, was obliged 1o accede. Belgrade, 

1739. Sabatch, and the Auatrian part of Servia, were ceded to 
Turkey ; Russia retained Azoph. 

Pertia — jVoiir Shah. 

The dynasty of the Su&ries had occupied the throne d 

Persia for 220 years. Their latter princes had been e^mi- 

nate BensDalists, and capricious Q'rauts. In the reign of 

173S. Shah liooasein, Mebmood, an A^hllD prince, invaded Persia, 
defeated the troops of Hoosaein, and forced him to abdicate 
in his favor. Tamasp, the son of Hoossein, struggled inef- 

ITSS. fectually against the usurper. The Turks and the Russians 
invaded Persia. Mahmood dying, was succeeded by Ashiafll 
B valiant A^han chief; but Taniasp was now fiupportcd by 
Nadir Kooli, who, liom a low rank in one of the Turkiai 
tribes in Khoraasan, had, by his valor and talents, raised hisk- 
■elf to power and importance. The fortune of war was ad- 

nm. verse to the Afigfaan n>i»iarcb ; be was defested, and afte^ 
wards slain. 

Nadir was presented by Shah Tamasp with the four finest 
provinces of the empire. He turned his arms with succes 
wainst the Turks ; but while he was absent in Khorawui, 
"Dunasp marched against Oiem, was defeated, and reduced to 
make an ignominious peace. Nadir, inveighing against this 
national disgrace, dethroned the unhappy prince, and occn* 

1732. pied his place. He then commenced operations anew against 
the Turkish forces, and deleated them. OSended at a breach 
of friendship by the empeior of India, Nadir invaded that 
country. One great victory, near Delhi, laid the power of 

173&IiiedeseeDdantofTiraoorathisfeet. Upwards of 30,000,OI» 
sterling of booty, and the annexation of the country west of 
the Indus to his dominiims, rewarded the victory of Nidir, 
who committed less crimes in so great a cimqueet than abwnt 
any Asiatic victor. He aAerwuib subdued the kings of Sck- 
haia and Khowaresm, and gained a final victory over the 
Turks in Armenia. For the last five years of bis life, Hsdii 
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exercised the most dreadful tyranny: he blinded his brave 
son, Riza Kooli, massacred his subjects by thousands, and ^^ q, 
was at length assassinated by his own officers. His nephew, 1747. 
Adil Shah, seized on the supreme power, and murdered all 
the fiiinily of Nadir but his grandson, Shah Rokh, who ruled 
Khorassan while Persia was struggled for by contending 
chie&. 
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The SUesian Wars* 

The emperor Charles VL was succeeded in his hereditary 1740. 
dominions bv his daughter Maria Theresa, who was in her 
twenty-fourth year, and married to Francis duke of Lorrain, 
now grand duke of Tuscany. Various princes laid claim to 
the whole or a part of her dominions; but allegiance was 
readily sworn to her by all her subjects, and by her volunta- 
rily taking the oath of their ancient sovereigns, she com- 
pletely gained the afiections of the Hungarians. 

The first power by which she was assailed was Prussia. 1741. 
Frederic William, the late king, had amassed a considerable 
treasure, and formed an army of 60,000 men. His son, Fred- 
eric n., was younff, talented, and ambitious : he resolved to 
take advantage of ue present state of the queen of Hungary, 
and he revival an antiquated claim to a part of Silesia. At 
the head of 30,000 men he overran a great part of that prov- 
ince, and took Breslau, its capital. He offered to aid the 
queen with men and money to protect the rest of her domin- 
ions, and to assist in obtaining the imperial throne for her 
husband, if she would cede to him Lower Silesia. Maria re- 
fused, and sent an army against him : their forces met at 
Molwitz, near Neiss, and the superiority of the Prussian in- 
fimtry won the day. 

Fnince had guarantied the Pragmatic Sanction, and Flenry 
wished to observe it; but the princes and the young nobility 
were eager for war, and represented that the time was come 
for humbling the house of Austria, and exalting that of Bour- 
bon, by dimmishing the Austrian dominions, and raising to 
the imperial dignity the elector of Bavaria, the stipendiary 
of France. 

The moderation of Louis yielded to these brilliant pros- 
pects : treaties of spoliation and division were made with the 
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elecloi of Bavarin and the kings of Pruasi 
French forces were put in motion ; Lonii 
tor of Bavaria to be his lieutenant-^neral 
Belleisle and Broglio under him. The kir 
iug for bis GerniaD dominions, concluded a 
tor Hanorer. 

The elector of Bavaria, being joined bj 
Paasau, and entering Upper Austria, look Lintz and menaced 
Vienna. The que«n fled to Hungary, and, with her injant 
aon in her arms, called on tJie assembled nobles for protection. 
Thej swore to defend her cause till death,* These were not 
idle words; crowds of warriors rushed to the field. To the 
astonishment of her enemies, 30,000 Hungarians marched to 
the relief of Vienna. The elector retired into Bohemia, 
where, joined by 15,000 Saxons, he took Pragne, and having 
*. D. been crowned kmg of BcAemia, proceeded to ftankfort, where 
1742. he was chosen emperor under tAe name of Charles VTL 

The English nation was eager for war) the pacific Sir 
Robert Walpole was obliged to retire from the helm of the 
state; his successors resolved toaaeist the queen of Hungary; 
troops were sent to the Netherlands, and a subsidy voted to 
the queen. Meantime, the Austrians had recav^«d Lint^ 
■nd they entered Bavaria, and took Munich. Another army 
advanced against the king of Prussia, who had entered Mo- 
ravia, which was to be a part of his share of the spoiL He 
retired before it, abandoning Olmutz which he bad taken. 
The Austrians now intended uniting all their forces against 
Broglio and Belleialo; hut the king of Prussia, having been 
reiiAirced, marched to their aid, uid gave battle to prince 
Charles of Lorrain at Czaslau, where, after an obstinate con- 
flict, the prince was forced to retire with the loss of 4000 
ined.' Immediately after this battle, the king of Prussia made 
at Biealau a separate treaty with tie queen of Hungary, who 
cedef to him Silesia and Glatz,on condition of his neutraliQ. 
A treaty was at the same time concluded with the king of 
Poland. 

The court of France was filled with indignation at the 
conduct of the king of Prussia. Broglio and Belleisle retired 
under the walls of Prague, and offered to surrender all their 
conquests in Bohemia for permission to retire. The queen 
insisted on their surrendering as prisoners of war. They in- 
dignantly refused, Maillebois, who commanded on the Bhine^ 
marched with 40,000 men to their relief! Being joined 1^ 
30,000 Bavarians and French, he entered Bohemia; bul, un- 

* MoiiBinui pro lege oostra Uuta l^iereia. 
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able to join Broglio and Belleisle, he was obliged to retire to 
the Palatinate. The French were blockaded in Prague. 
Belleisle made a most gallant defence, and at last secretly 
left the city, and conducted his army in safety to Egra in 
the mid-winter, and through a country possessed by the 
enemy. 

The Spaniards had sent an army to seize the Italian do- 
minions of the house of Austria ; but by the active exertions 
of the English fleet, and of the king of Sardinia and the 
Austrian general Traun, they gained little advantage. The 
court of Versailles now made offers of peace on most equi- 
table terms ; but th^ queen, elated with success, rejected all 
pacific measures. The imperialists were defeated at Bran- 
nau; the French were driven towards the Rhine; and the 
emperor was obliged to take refuge at Frankfort, where he 
lived in indigence and obscurity. 

The Briti^ and Hanoverian troops under the earl of Stair, 
and the Austrians under the duke of Aremborg, marched from 
the Low Coimtries towards Germany. The French army 
under the duke of Noailles was posted near Frankfort The 
king of England had arrived in the camp of the allie& Noa- 
illes had cut off all their supplier It was expected that they 
must surrender, or be cut to pieces in their retreat The re- 
treat began : their route lay between a mountain and the 
Main. Noailles had taken possession of the village of Detp 
tingen in their front His dispositions were admirable ; but 
having repassed the river, his nephew, the duke^ of Gram- 
mont, advanced (June 26), into a small plain to engage the 
allies. Noailles saw, but could not remedy, this act of im- 
prudence : the impetuosity of the French was forced to yield 
to the steadiness of the allies, and they were driven over the 
Main with the loss of 5000 men. The victory was produc- 
tive of no important results. 

The haughty conduct of Maria Theresa began now to give 
great offence in the empire ; several princes entered into a 
private negotiation with Charles VII. ; the king of Prussia 
promised his aid on his usual terms — ^increase of territory. A a. d. 
family compact was entered into between France and Spam, 1744 
and an invasion of England attempted in fiivor of the pre- 
tender. In Italy, the French and Spaniards were successful. 
A treaty was formed at Frankfort between the emperor, the 
king of Prussia, the elector palatine, and the landgraf of 
Hesse Cassel. The French arms were victorious in Flan- 
ders : the king of Prussia invaded Bohemia ; but he was 
driven out of it with the loss of 20,000 men, and all his bag- 
gage and artillery. The emperor had recovered his domin- 
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lonB and capital ; but, on the retreat of the PmnHianH, he im 
A. n. ^f^ expecting to lose them, when death came to his relieC 

1745. His son Maximilian, being only seventeen years of ag^ con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with the c^ueen of Hungary. She 
a^eed to reco^ize the imperial dimity of his uite ftther, | 
imd to put him in possession of all his hereditary dominions; 
and he renounced all claim to any part of the Austrian soo 
cession, and promised to give his vote for the grand duke of 
Tuscany at me ensuing election of an emperor. 

France and Spain resolved to continue tne war. Elizabeth 
Famese, who still directed'the councils of the latter, was de- 
termined to gain a sovereignty in Italy for her second sen 
Philip. The republic of Genoa concluded an alliance with 
•the house of Bourbcn : the army of the confederates was 
more than double that opposed to it, and Milan, Pavia, and 
several other towns were taken. A large fSrench army 
marched to the Main, to hold the queen of Hungary in ch^; 
another oi 76,000 men, under marshal Saxe, inv^ited Tour- 
nay. The allied army of 50,000 men resolved to attempt its 
relief. The king and dauphin were in the French camp, and 
Saxe posted his troops strongly behind the village of Fonte- 
noy. (April 90). The allies attacked : the action commenced 
at nine, and lasted till three. The efforts made by the British 
infantry were incredible ; but not being duly supported by 
the Dutch and Austrians, they were obliged to retire, afler 
having lost 10,000 men. The victory of the French cost 
them nearly an equal loss. But Toumay, Client, Ostend, and 
several other towns, became their reward. 

The grand duke was meanwhile elected emperor, under 
the title of Francis I. The king of Prussia gained two bloody 
victories over the Austrian troops, and he entered Saxooy 
and took Dresden. Peace was then concluded between him 
and the queen of Hungary, and the king of Poland. 

1746. Brussels was taken by marshal Saxe, and all Flanders, 
Hainault, and Brabant reduced. Prince Charles of Lorrain 
was unable to check the progress of Saxe ; Namur surren- 
dered, and the indecisive battle of Roucoux ended the cam- 
paign. In Italy, the arms of France and her allies were less 
successful : an attack on the camp of prince lichtenstein at 
St Lazaro failed, with great loss. The king of Sardinia 
formed a junction with the Austrians ; the French and Span- 
iards were driven under the walls of Geiioa, and forced to 
retire into France and Savoy ; and Genoa surrendered, and 
was treated in worse than the usual Austrian mode in Itaif- 
The Austrians, under count ftown, 50,000 strong, invaded 
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Provence, but were soon obliged to retire, and the Crenoese 
rose and expelled them from their city. 

The French, under Lowendahl,. invaded the United Prov- a. n. 
inces, and took several towns. The Dutch, become suspi- 1747 
cions of their rulers, renewed, in the person of WOliam Henry, 
prince of Orange, the dignity of stadtholder, which had been 
discontinued since the death of Williun in. New energy 
was infused into their councils. The aUies, under the duke 
of Cumberland, gave battle to Saze at Val, on his way to in- 
vest Maestricht; but, the British not being properly supported, 
the advantage remained with the French. Befgen-op-Zoom 
was besieged, and carried by assault by Lowendahl. Nice 
and YillaSmca were meanwhile taken by Belleisle in Italy, 
and an army of Austrians and Piedmontese formed, but were 
forced to raise the siege of Genoa. The English were suc- 
cessful at sea. Louis became anxious for peace. 

A congress was opened at Aix-la-Chapelle. Saxe laid 1743. 
siege to Maestricht: while he was occupied in it, a cessation 
of arms was ordered, and peace was concluded at Hie end of 
the year. Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla were ceded to 
Philip, with provision against their being united to the crown 
of Spain, or of the Two Sicilies. Silesia and Glatz were 
^arantied to the king of Prussia, whose selfish pcdicy began 
the war, and who was the only real firainer by it France 
and England, by all their waste of blood and treasure, gained 
— ^nothmg. 

England, 

During these continental wars, England had enjoyed inter- 
nal tranquillity, till, in 1745, Charles Edward, son of the pre- 
tender, landed in the north of Scotland, and was joined hy 
several of the Highland clans. There being no adequate 
force there to oppose them, they took possession of Dunkeld, 
Perth, Dundee, and Edinburgh. At Preston Pans they de- 
feated the royal troops. After some delay, they marched into 
England, took Carlisle, and advanced as far as Derby. But 
not finding themselves to be joined by the English Jacobites, 
they retreated homewards. Carlisle was retaken by the duke 
of Cumberland; but Stirling fell into the liands of the rebels, 
and general Hawley, who was coming to its relief^ was routed 
by them at Falkirk. On the advance of the duke of Cum- 
berland, the pretender retired northwards, followed by the 
royal army. The final and fatal battle to the hopes of the 
pretender was fought at Culloden (April 16). Afler Ion? 1746 
skulking in various disguises, and experiencing a fidelity and 
bonor creditable to the national character, he made his escape 
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to Prance. The barbarity exercised by the victors would dis- 
grace the best of causes. Perhaps, few greater instances of 
human folly could be shown than this blind attachment to an 
obstinate, tyrannical, and bigoted fiunily. 

Russia* 

In the semi-barbarous court of Russia, revolution socceeded 
revolution, and ended in placing Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
the Great and Catherine, on the throne. She nominated as 
A. a her successor Charleg Peter Ulrick, duke of Holstein, son of 
1744. her sister Anna. She had him styled Grand Prince, and he 
espoused Sophia Auf^ustus, princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, who 
took the name of Camerine Alexievna. This prince had had 
his choice of the crowns of Sweden and Russia. He unfor- 
tunately chose the latter. 

The Seven Years' War. 

Europe enjc^ed but short repose after the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. France and England still quarrelled about 
boundaries in America, and still carried on war in India. 
England, as war seemed inevitable, wished to make it solely 
a naval one ; and it was arranged toput Hanover under the 
protection of the king of Prussia. Tiie court of France was 
displeased at this project; and the court of Vienna hoped, by 
means of this displeasure, to recover Silesia, and to free itself 
from^the fears it entertained of the ambition of Frederic The 

1755. houses of Bourbon and Habsburg laid aside their jealousy, of 
two hundred and eighty years' standing, and concluded an 
alliance: they were jomed by Sweden and Svcony. The 
empress of Russia, who was bound to aid the king of Prussia 
in protecting Hanover, declared against him. Spain, Portugal, 
the Italian powers, and the United Provinces remained neu- 
tral. Prussia and England stood alone. 

1756. The island of Minorca was taken by the French ; and their 
arms were successftil in India and America. The king of 
Prussia entered Saxony, and made himself master of Dresden : 
he invaded Bohemia, and routed the Austrians at Lowesitz; 
the Saxon army surrendered at Ebenhert 

1757. The marshal d'Estrees passed the Rhine, with eighty 
thousand men, to invade Hanover. The duke of Cumber- 
land, with forty thousand Hanoverians and Hessians, attempt- 
ed its defence, but was driven across the Weser ; and the 
French became masters of the electorate. The Prussians 
entered Bohemia in ibur divisions : that commanded by the 
prince of Bevem obliged the Austrians to retire at Reichen- 
berg. This division, and that of marshal Sdiwerin, united 
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with the one led by the king, engaged the Austrian army 
under prince Charles of Lorrain and count Brown, at Prague. 
The Prussians were victorious, and besieged the Austrians 
in that town ; but having been defeated at Colin, they raised 
the siege, and evacuated Bohemia. The combined German 
and French army had meantime advanced into Saxony : the 
king of Prussia hastened t6 Dresden, assembled an army, and 
at the village of Rosbach (Nov. 5) gave them battle, with 
but half their number of men. His victory was brilliant, his 
loss being but five hundred, while that of ue enemy was nine 
thousand killed, wounded, and taken. The Austrians had de- 
feated the prince of Bevem, and taken Breslau. Frederic 
gave them battle, and defeated them at Lissa : Breslau was 
recovered. The Russians, who had entered the Prussian do- 
minions, were forced, by want of provisions, to return home : 
the Swedes were driven under the walls of Stralsund : the 
Ehnoverians rose against the French ; but the English were 
unsuccessful in North America, and at sea. 

At the head of the Hanoverians, princ^ Ferdinand of a. a 
Brunswick obliged the Frendi to cross the Rhine, and de- 1758. 
feated them at Crevelt The king of Prussia recovered 
Schweidnitz, and invested Olmutz; but the approach dfa 
large Russian force obliged him to raise the siege. At Zom- 
don he defeated them with great slaughter. At Hochkirchen ^ 

he was himself defeated by the Austrians : he afterwards * \^ 

forced them to retire into Bohemia. Marshal Daun was 
obliged to retire from before Dresden, and Frederic entered 
it in triumph. 

The En^ish admirals Hawke and Anson restored the lus- 
tre of the British arms at sea. In America, the islands of 
Cape Breton and St. John's were taken by general Amherst; 
the French settlements on the coast of Africa were reduced. 
In India, the advantage was on the side of the French. 

At the commencement of the next campaign, the Prussian 1759L 
arms were victorious on all sides. The French had made 
tiiemselves masters of Frankfort on the Main. Prince Fer- 
dinand, with an inferior force, attacked the duke of Broglio 
at Bergen, in its vicinity, but was forced to retire with some 
loss. The French reduced Minden, MtUister, and some 
other places. To save Hanover, the prince found it necessary 
to give them battle: the conflict took place (Aug. 8) at 
Minden: the French were defeated. The blame of the vic- 
tory not being complete was laid on lord George Sackville, 
the English commander. 

The Russians defeated the Prussian general Wedel in Sile- * 

Htt. FVederic attacked the combined Austrian and Russian 
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army, of eighty thousand men, at Cunersdorf ; and the h(H^ 
rible carnage of the day ended in the defeat of the Prossians: 
yet iVederic, ahnost immediately after, forced his enemies to 
act on the defensive. 

The l^nch army in Westphalia was extremely numeroos: 
a portion of it was defeated by prince Ferdinand at Warburg; 
but the IVench remained masters of Hesse. The AnstriaDs 
and Russians poured into the dominions and conquests of 
Frederic, and in his camp at Li^nitz he was in danger of be- 
ing surrounded bv three hostile armies. He advanced to 
meet, and defeated that of general Laudohn, and thus escaped; 
but the Russians and Austrians entered Brandenburg, and 
pillaffed Berlin. Frederic rushed into Saxony at the head 
of fifty thousand men, followed by Daun with seventy tibou- 
sand men; and at Torgau the Prussian monarch gained a 
hard-fought battle. 

The English took the island of Guadaloupe, in the West 
Indies : Crown Point and Tioonderc^a were taken by gene- 
ral Amherst Quebec, after the defeat of the French army 
by general Wolf, surrendered. The British arms were vic- 
torious in India. Admirals Boecawen and Hawke defeated 
the fVench fleets off Cape Lagos and Belleisle. 
A. D. George II. died ; but his successor resolved to oontinae the 

1761. war. A fiunily compact was concluded between the courts 
of Versailles and Madrid. Prince Ferdinand repelled an at- 
tack of the French armies at Eirche Denkem; and Belleisle 
was taken by a British force. 

1762. War was now mutually declared b3r the courts of LondoD 
^and Afodrid. Portugal, refusing to join the aUiance against 

England, was invaded by the Spaniards; but they were 
driven out of it by the British and native troops. Prince 
Ferdinand was everywhere successful in Westphalia. 

The death of the empress of Russia relieved the king of 
Prussia from his apparently desperate situation. Peter HL 
was mild and pacific : he made a peace and alliance with the 
Prussian monarch. Frederic carried on the war with vigor 
asainst the Austrians ; but the dethronement and deatii of 
his Russian ally perplexed him, as he knew not what the 
policy of Catherine £1. might be : she continued the peace, 
but recalled her troops. Frederic recovjsred Silesia. A ces- 
sation of arms was made for Saxony and Silesia. Frederic 
ravaged Bohemia and Franconia. 

The British fleets and troops took Martinique and the 
Havamiah, in the West Indies, and Manilla, in the Philippine 
islands. Negotiations for peace had long been going on, and 

1763. the definitive treaty was signed at Paris (Feb. 10) ; and 
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about the same time another at Hubertsburg, between the em- 
press-queen and ^he king of Prussia. 

England obtained all Canada, and the islands of St John 
and Cape Breton, great part of Louisiana, her conquests on 
the Senegal, the island of Grenada : all her other conquests 
she restored. Prussia and Austria agreed to place themselves 
on the footing they were on at the commencement of hos- 
tilities. 

Thus ended the Seven Years' War — a war which had 
caused such an efiusion of blood and treasure : it ended with- 
out being productive of any real advantage to any one of the 
parties. 

Suppression of the Jesuits, 

Europe now reposed from war. This period of tranquillity 
is . marked by the suppression of the order of the Jesuits. 
This order was founded by a soldier, Ignatius Loyola, in the 
time of Charles Y. Retaining his military ideas, Ignatius 
imposed on the members of his new order the strictest obe- 
dience ; but his rules were simple and innocent His suc- 
cessors, Lainez and Aquaviva, formed it into an institution 
which might vie with any of ancient or modern times. It 
speedily developed its powers ; the Jesuits became directors 
of the consciences of the great, and teachers of tlie young; 
they excelled in learning ; they were the most zealous of 
missionaries. Forming a body, whose soul was the general 
of the order at Rome, they were the chief stay of papal power, 
and on them rested the remaining faint hopes of regaining 
spiritual dommion. But with all its great qualities and high 
aspirations, the order was &ted to meet with no final suc- 
cess; the spirit of the age was against it; its assumptions 
were too high, its moral system too lax, its intrigues and 
movements too dark and complicated. 

The marquis of Pombal, the Richelieu of Portugal, hated 
the order, which stood in his way: vile calumnies were 
forged against them, and they were expelled from PortugaL 
The example was followed by France, then by Spain, Nap 
pies, and finally by Austria. Their property was seized by 
the rapacious governments: Spain and Portugal, the most 
bigoted nations, were their most relentless persecutors. It 
was the expulsion of the Moriscoes on a minor scale. The 
unhappy fathers were forced on shipboard, and landed in the 
papal states. The good Clement XO. remonstrated — ^he a-o. 
could do no more — ^m their fiivor: the excellent Clement 1773. 
XIV. yielded to the torrent, and suppressed the order. 
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First Partition of Poland. 

An event now occurred which throws into the shade all 
^t we have previously seen of injustice and aggression. 
4. D. The empress Catherine IL the ncnthem Clytenmestra, had 
176S. ascended the throne of her deposed and nundered hudband, 
and had piously restored to the clergy their beards, pictures, 
and revenues, of which he had deprived them. Augustus 
IIL king of Poland dying, the diet assembled at Warsaw to 
choose a successor proved a stormy one: the pacific empress 
considerately sent a body of troc^ thither to preserve the 
peace ; and Stanislaus Poniatovsky, the candidate whom she 
1764. favored, was of course elected. He mounted the throne in 
tranquillity ; but that state did not long endure. Animosities 
broke out between the Catholic party and that of the dissi- 
dents, who demanded an equality of rights: the latter were 
supported bv the empress of Russia and the king of Prussia. 
Callierine ^mented the disorders ; her troops tehaved with 
tiie greatest insolence; a civil war, and a war against the 
RoBBian intruders, agitated the unhappy country. At length 
&e time seemed to he arrived for the execution of a project, 
first conceived by the royal philosopher of Sans Souci, — ^the 
tranquillizing of Poland by its dismemberment Religion ex- 
cited some qualms in the mind of Maria Theresa ; it was, 
however, forced to yield to the arguments of-her etdighterted 
soni, Joseph. On the part' of CiUherine, no one looked for 
scruples. 

The plunderers would act with some foint semblance of 
justice ; some ridiculous old claims were therefore trumped 
up against Poland. The kin^ and people appealed to justice ; 
a w^k appeal against Russian bayonets. All good men be- 
held with abhorrence the flagrant breach of divine and human 
laws, and the hypocrisy employed to veil it: the remaining 
powers of Europe were not in a condition to interfere. A 
third part of Poland was divided among the diademed rob- 
bers. A diet was called to sanction the dismemberment of 
their country ; three foreign armies were at hand to prevent 
tamult : money and promises were distributed, and a majority 
of six votes in die senate, of one in the assembly of nuncios, 
sanctioned this detestable iniquity.| 

The ravished provinces were, perhaps, better under their 
new owners; for Frederic and Catiierine were botli wise 
sovereigns, and Joseph thought himself an adept in legislative 
wisdom ; but eternal iniamy will pursue their names, and tbe 
partition of Poland disgrace the eighteenth centiuy of the 
Christian era. 
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Turkish War, 

The affidrs of Poland involved Russia in a war with Tor- 
key. Large armies <»i both sides advanced towards the Dan- a. tk 
ube. The war commenced with the rava^ of tiie frontiers. vi&9. 
In the spring the standard of the prophet was displayed. The 
Russians were driven by the vizier beyond the Dneister. The 
able vizier was recalled ; his successor crossed the Dneister, 
and was defeated : Chotin and other fortresses were taken. 

A Russian fleet sailed round Europe, and appeared in the I77a 
Grecian seas. The Turks had driven the Russians out of 
Moldavia and Wallachia ; but the vizier was defeated near 
the mouth of the Pruth. Bender was stormed, after a siege 
of two months, and experienced Russian barbarity. The 
Greeks of the Morea rose at the call of Russia ; the pasha of 
Bosnia entered it with 80,000 men ; at Modon the hopes of 
Greece were crushed. The Turkiish fleet was defeated at 
Epidaurus, and again defeated at Chios, and burnt at Chesme. 
Syria and Egypt were in rebellion. The plague broke out 
at Yassy, and spread to Moscow, where 90,000 persons died 
of it 

The Russians bjrc^e into and seized the Crimea. The jani- 1772. 
zades rose, murdered their aga, and set fire to their camp. 
Ali, the Egyptian pasha, fell in battle against his brother-in« 
law Mohammed, and his head was sent to Constantinople. 

The Russians crossed the Danube : they were twice forced 1773. 
to raise the siege of Bilistria, and they lost at Varna the 
greater part of their artillery. Hassan Pasha swore to the 
saltan to drive them over the Danube, and he performed his 
oath. 

Mustafii nL died, and appointed his brother Abd-ul-Hamed 1774 
to succeed, instead of his young son Selim. As no largesses 
were distributed, the janizaries would serve no longer. 
** Peace is necessary," said the mufli to the sultan, ** since 
thy people will fight no more." Catherine was also anxious 
to end the war, and peace was concluded at Kainargi. The 
free navigation of the Black Sea and some territory were 
ceded to Russia. 

American RevohUumary War. 

Northern America had been chiefly colonized by the Eng- 
lish ; the settlements of the Dutch and French were acquiril 
by conquest All these colonies were in the enjoyment of 
liberal and popular constitutions; the country was highlv 
fertile, popula^on rapidly increased, the energy and the toIo- 
ness of youth animated the people, and crowds of colonists 
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fiom Europe annually arrived on their shores. The mother 
countnr being oppressed by debt, a plan was devised to make 
1^, j^ the colonies contribute to her relief^ and a stamp-duty on va- 
176& nous articles was imposed. The Americans remonstrated; a 
1766. change took place in the ministry, and the act was repealed 
Tlie spirit of oppression on the one hand, and of resistance 
oa the other, still continued ; and when the parliament im- 
posed a duty on tea, the Americans refused to pay it, and at 
Boston the tea was flung into the sea. The British parlia- 
ment passed bills for shutting up the port of Boston, and al 

1774. tering the constitution of Massachusetts. The colonists called 
a provincial congress, and addressed a manly petition to 
the king. It was not received. The king and parliament 
in their wisdcmi, or rather in their pride, determined an what 
are called strong measures, and a civil war began. 

1775. In the contest between England and her American colonies, 
the firat blood was shed at Lexington, in New-England. Eight 
hundred British grenadiers and light infantry were sent oat 
from Boston, for the purpose of destroying some military 
stores collected at Concord. On receiving intelligence o( 
this movement, the provincials of that neighborhocd rose en 
masse, A small body of them, appearing at Lexington, were 
fired upon by the British, who then proceeded to CoacOTd and 
destroyed the public stores; but they were here attacked 
with such spirit by the provincials, as to compel their imme- 
diate retreat to Boston, with the loss of sixty-five killed and 
two hundred and ei^t wounded and prisoners. From this 
day, (April 18th,) the British were formally besieged in Boston. 

On the 17th June, the provincials, havmg thrown up a re- 
doubt on Bunker's Hill, a position which commanded Boston, 
~were attacked by 9000 British, under generals Howe and 
Pigot The British were twice repulsed ^ith heavy loss. On 
the third attack, being reinforced, and the Americans having 
exhausted their ammunition, the redoubt was carried with 
the loss of 1054 British, and 450 j^nericans. 

General Montgomery entered Canada with a small finrce, 
and fell in an unsuccessful attempt on Quebec. 

The first provincial congress iiad assembled at Concord, 
Massachusetts, in 1774 A second assembled at Philadelphia 
rMay 1775), appointed John Hancock their president, and 
George Washington commander-in-chief of the provincial 
forces. He joined the army at Cambridge in July, and held the 
British under general Howe closely Sieged in Boston till 
March, 1776, when the town was evacuated, and Wasfaing- 
177& ton entered it in triumph. 

The British admiral Sir Peter Parker, with a heavy naval 
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ibrce, was defeated in an attempt on Charleston, the capital 
of South Carolina, by four hundred militia and soldiers of the 
line intrenched on Sullivan's Island, under colonel Moultrie. 

On the 4th of July, 1776, the congress declared the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America. 

New-York was occupied by the British, under general 
Howe, and the Americans were compelled to retreat from 
New-Jersey. The latter, however, was soon recovered by a. d. 
general Washington, in the decisive actions of Trenton and 1777 
Princeton. 

General Washington, with an inferior ferce, hazarded an 
engagement with Sir W. Howe, near the river Brandywine, 
and was defeated with the loss of 1200 men. This was the 
first action in which the marquis de La Fayette was engaged. 
He was a young French nobleman, who had abandoned his 
brilliant prospects at the court of his sovereign, to embrace 
the cause of liberty. 

The English took Philadelphia, and defeated the republi<>> 
ans, who attacked them at Germantown ; but general Bur^ 
jvoyne, who, having reduced Ticonderoga, was advancing to 
jom general Howe, was attacked at Saratoga, by colonel Ar- 
nold: general Gates coming up with a considerable force, 
prepared to surround Bur^yne, who, after a fruitless attempt 
to rorce his wav, was obliged to fall back on Saratoga, and 
there to capitulate. His troops, 5790 in number, were to be 
sent to England, and not to serve again in North America 
during the war. The killed, woundcS, and priisoners in the 
preceding part of the expedition, amounted to upwards of 
4000 men. 

France had long been watching the progress of the con- 1778. 
test This last event decided her, and an alliance was formed 
with the infant republic. The court of Spain soon after fol- 
lowed her example. An indecisive engagement took place 
between the British and French fleets off Ushant: Sir Henry 
Clinton took the chief command in America : he forthwi^ 
abandoned Philadelphia, and retired to New- York. An at- 
tempt on Rhode Island, by the American general Sullivan 
and the French admiral d'Estaine, proved a failure. Com- 
missioners were sent out from England to treat with the 
Americans ; but as the latter insisted on the recognition of 
their independence, nothing could be efiected. 

Savannah, the capital of Greorgia, having been taken by 
colonel Campbell with 2000 British troops, the whole prov- 
ince of Georgia seemed reunited to the British crown. An 1779. 
unsuccessful attempt was made to recover Savannah by gen- 
end Lincoln, aided by a naval force under d'Estaine. 
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1780. Charleston capitulated to |«nenl Clinton, and the povince 
of South Caiolina was forcra into a temporaij Babmiflsicm to 
the Briti^. A provincial force, consisting prmcipally <^ mi- 
litia, under general Gates, was defeated at Camden by the 
British under earl Comwallis and lord Rawdcm. In this cam- 
paign occurred the defection of Arnold, and the detecticm 
and execution of the British major Andre as a spy. Sir 
George Rodney defeated the Spanish fleet off cape St. Vin- 
cent, and thrice engaged, though not with decided success^ 
the French fleet under count de Guichen. 

The jealousy of the continental powers of Europe now 
showed itself, by the armed neutrality, which they all, under 
the gfuidance o( the tsarina of Russia, now entered into to 
resist the right of search and blockade claimed by England. 
A correspondence between Holland and the Umted States 
relating to a loan and treaty beinfi^ discovered, fln^land de- 
clared war against the Dutch; and the island of St. Eustatia, 
a rich magazine of wealth, was taken and plundered by a 
naval force under admiral Rodney. While his fleet was weak- 
ened by a detachment sent to EJngland with the produce of 
the sales of confiscated nroperty, the French were enabled 
to gain a superiority^ on tne American coast, which led to the 
total ruin of the British army in America. 

178L The Spaniards laid siege to Gibraltar, which was gallantly 
defended ; but Minorca was forced to surrender. Indecisive 
seaFactions were fought between Sir Hyde Parker and the 
Dutch, and between Sir S. Hood and the count de Grasse. 
The island of Toba^ surrendered to the French. 

The French admiral now resolved to assist the Americans 
with vigor. Tliey had defeated colonel Tarleton at the Cow- 
pens, in Carolina, and, though not victorious in their attack 
on Comwallis at Guilford, had caused him considerable loss. 
General Greene was defeated by lord Rawdon at Hobldrk; 
but soon after attacked the British force under colonel Stew- 
art at Eutaw Springs, and overthrew them with a loss on 
their side of eleven hundred men, including prisoners and 
wounded. This action terminated the war in South Caro- 
lina. 

Earl Comwallis having retreated from Carolina, took a sta- 
tion at Yorktown, on York river, in Virginia, and had fortified 
it and Gloucester on the opposite bank. The count de Grasses 
with, a French fleet of 28 sail, having entered the Chesap 
peake, prevented admiral Greaves a&rding any relief to 
Comwallis, and general Clinton fidled to send any aid from 
New-York. A combined American and French army, under 
Washington and Rochambeau, besieged him, and after some 
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weeks Cornwallis was compelled to capitulate. The troops, 
7000 in number, were made prisoners of war ; the ships be- 
came prizes to the French. ^ i^ 

The war in America was now ended. The British ministry 178S. 
was changed. England saw the folly of protracting a useless 
and destructive contest She acknowledged (Jan. 20) the 1783 
independence of the United States. A new constitution of 
government was formed, and Washington was chosen presi- 
dent 

Of the injustice of this war on the part of England, few 
now have any doubt ; its importance, as an example, has been 
felt in every subsequent struggle for liberty which the world 
has witnessed. 

India. 

The conquests of the Portuguese in the East were amaz- 
ingly rapid. At the time they fell under the yoke of Spain, |1580. 
they were all-powerful on the coasts of India, possessed the 
Moluccas, the coast of Ceylon, the isles of Sunda, and the 
trade of China and Japan. The Dutch used to purchase the 
products of the East at Lisbon, and distribute them over Eu- 
rope. Philip n. having prohibited all intercourse with them 
as rebels, they made their way to India, and formed a settle- 
ment in Java, and an East India company was established. 
While Portugal was united with Spain, they made constant 1595. 
war on her in the East, and in a few years they left her no^ 
thing there but Goa. 

T^e English appeared in Indi^, a fewyears after the Dutch. IGOO. 
They also had formed a company. Their first settlements 
were in Java, Banda, Amboyna, and Poleron. The Dutch 
were jealous of them, and the rival companies carried on war 
against each other. A treaty was concluded to arrange their 1623. 
difierences ; but the Dutch, regardless of it, barbarously mas- 
sacred the English at Ambojma and other places, and ex- 
pelled them from the Spice Islands. The supineness of James 
L, and afterwards the civil wars of England, prevented the 
nation attending to the East Cromwell had a British spirit; 
the company throve in his time: Charles 11. betrayed and 
oppressed it 

The great Colbert had formed a French East India com- 1664. 
pany; their chief settlement was at Pbndicherry, on the 
Coromandel coast Thus the three greatest maritime powers 
were established in India, and the wars of Europe were now 
to be extended to that distant region. 

Durini^ the war of the succession, the French had taken 1746. 
the English settlement of Madras. At the peace of Aiz-la- 
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Chapelle it was restored. M. Dupleiz, the governor of Poii- 
dicherry, formed a grand plan for gaining territory for tiie 
French India Company. Having a good hody of troope under 
him, he, by their valor, and his own intrigues, managed to 
have th« candidate he sided with appointed subahdar of the 
Decan, and to get the nabobship of the Camatic for Chmida 
Sahib, for whose life he was himself appointed nabob of that 
province. Dupleix aimed at obtaining all the country be- 
tween Masulipatam, Goa, and Cape Comorin. Mohammed 
Ali, son of the late nabob of Arcot, implored the assistance 
A. D. of the English, who gave him some reinforcements, and sev- 
1751. eral actions took place. In this war the famous C3live first 
appeared ; with a small force he took Arcot, and when Chunda 
Sahib besieged it with a large army, he defended it with 
amazing talent and courage, and repelled the assailants. Re- 
inforced by. colonel Kirkpatrick, he pursued and defeated the 
enemy on the plains of Ami The rajah of Tanjore, and 
other princes, joined the English : Chunda and the French 
were several tunes defeated. Mohammed was acknowledged 
nabob of Arcot; the French lost the greater part of their ac- 
quisitions ; and peace was about to be made, when a new war 
broke out in Europe. 

The three rival companies had early established Victories in 
Bengal ; but the good policy of the Mogul government pre- 
1696. vented their having any garrison or works of defence. On 
occasion of a rebeuion of the rajahs west of the Hooglee, the 
factories augmented their soldiery and declared for the nabob, 
who gave them permission to put their settlements in a state 
of defence. The Duteh then fortified their factory at Hoog- 
lee, the French theirs at Chandemagore, and the £ngli3i 
theirs of Fort William at Calcutta. 

The English obtained some advantages from the court of 
Delhi, and increased their wealth and power. Suraj-ud- 

1756. Dowlah, the subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, ofilended 
at their abuse of their privileges, and by their protecting a 
nobleman who had fled &om his ve^eance, suddenly marched 
with 50,000 men against Calcutta. After an ineffectual re- 
sistance, the governor and all but 200 of the garrison of Fort 
William escaped on shipboard. Mr. Holwell, who now took 
the command, soon saw himself and his unhappy companions 
immured by the cruel subahdar in the Black Hole, where 
nearly the whole perished. The afllairs of the English in 
Bengal seemed now entirely ruined. 

1757. But the afiairs of the company on the coast of Coromandel 
being now settled, admiral Watson took on board colanel 
Clive and some troops, and sailed for Calcutta. Hiat town 
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was recovered, Hooglee reduced, and the subahdar obliged to 
aye for peace. He agreed to restore every thin^, luid to 
allow the presidency to extend over liiirl^-eight neighboring 
villages. The English now turned their arms against the 
French, and besieged and took Chandemagore. Cuve aimed 
at farther hurabliDg the subahdar, who was backward in ful- 
filling the treaty. In artifice, dissimulation, and what else is 
dignified with the name oi policy, he was a full match for an 
Asiatic : he secretly gained Jaffier, the commander of the 
troops of the province, and he persuaded the subahdar to dis- 
band the forces he had collected at Plassy. Clive advanced 
to take that important post ; but the subahdar had reassembled 
his army, and occupied it. His forces were 50,000 foot, and 
18,000 horse; those of Clive 1000 Europeans, and 2000 Se- 
poys ; yet he ventured to give battle, and gained a victory. 
Jaffier was acknowledged by him subahdar. Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
was taken and put to death by order of the son of Jaffier; 
and the latter agreed to pay his allies the sum of 2,750,000 
pounds sterling, and to' enlarge their territory. 

The war was carried on between the French and Englii^ 4. ]>. 
in the Camatic. Count Lally, the French commander, l^ing 1758. 
largely reinforced from home, reduced Cud|dore and Fort St 
David. Next year he fidled in an attempt on Madraa The 1759. 
British now took the field, and reduced Masulipatam and Con- 
ieveram. Wandewash was reduced by colonel Coote, who 
defeated a strong army led by Lally to attempt its recovery. 
Surat was taken by an English force from Bombay; and the 
Dutch were well castigated in Bengal for their designs against 
the English in that quarter. - 

The English had deposed their ally Jaffier in Bengal (1760X 
and placed Cossim on the miLsnud. Their cupidity made 
them seize a pretext for making war on this prince : they de- 
prived him of the whole province of Bengal, and Jaffier was 
again declared subahdar. The Great Mogul and the nabob 1765. 
of Oude in vain supported Cossim : they were obliged to sue 
for peace. In the Mysore a war was carried on, mostly to 
the advantage of the English, against Hyder AIL 

During the American war, the French lost aU their set- 
tlements in India. The company carried on a vigorous war 
against Hyder Ali and the Mdhrattas. Colonels Baillie and 1778 
Fletcher were with their whole force taken or slain by Hyder 
and his son Tippoo; biit Sir Eyre Coote defeated them in 1781. 
several engagements. After the death of his father, Tippoo 
continued the war. 

The English had now an extensive empire in India. Much 
is it to be deplored tibat in the acquisition and management 
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of it, the riglits of humanity and justice were so frequently 
trampled upon. It is an important inquiry what has been or 
is to be the advantage or evil to India and Britain firom their 
dose connexion. 

Persia. 

A. D. When the dynasty of Nadir had been extinguished in Per* 

17da gj|^ ^Q sovereignty of that country was contended fox by the 
di^ent rival chiefs, whose claims were all successively 
forced to yield to the power and the merit of Kerreem Khan, 
a chief of the native Persian tribe of Zend. The reign of 
this excellent prince, who occupied the throne twenty-six 
years, is a delightful object of contemplation amid the scenes 
of barbarity characteristic of eastern despotism. Justice, 
clemency, moderation, goodness of heart, distinguished all his 
actions. He lived and died happily amidst a grateful and 

1779. contented people. 

On the death of Kerreem £[han, his brothers and nephews 
contended for the vacant throne. After the usual series of 

1789. atrocities attendant on such an event, the power remained in 
the hands of Lootf Ali IQian, a youth of astonishing military 
talent and courage ; but having behaved with ingratitude to 
the able and virtuous Hajee Ibrahim, governor of Sheeraz, to 
whom he was chiefly indebted for his throne, the latter, seeing 
that he had no security for his life^ but in depriving the king 
of the power to injure him, entered into a secret treaty with 
Aga Mohammed Khan, chief of the Kajirs, a Turkish tribe, 
settled in Ma^enderan by Abbas the Great, who was now 
grown so powerful as openly to aspire to the empire. Lootf 
Ali Ehan, after struggling for his crown ^th a heroism 

1795. rarely paralleled, fell at length into the hands of his cruel 
jival, by whom he was put to death, with every refinement 
of barbarity. This unhappy prince was but twenty-five vears 
old. Aga Mohammed was uncle to the present king of Pei- 

1796. sia; and by his vigor and cruelty, he left the kingdom to his 
successor in the state of obedience it has ever since main- 
tained. 



CHAP. VUL 

TIMES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND EMPIRS. 

State of Europe. 

• Ltterature now exerted a much more powerRil influence 
over the public mind than it had done at any preceding period. 
A set c^ men, many of them of talents of the first order, ar- 
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rogating to themselves the exclusive title of philosophers^ and 
actuated at first, perhaps, by a zeal for truth, carried on an 
incessant warfare against ail that they were pleased to de- 
sigTiate as superstition and vulgar prejudice. But theirs was 
not that philosophy which, elevated above all low and grovel- 
ing passions, and irradiated by light from heaven, views with 
pity rather than contempt the aberrations of man, and seeks 
by mild and gentle methods to lead him into the way of truth. 
It was hearSess, cold, and cheerless; its summum bonum 
was sensual indulgence or literary fame, and few of its pro- 
fessors displayed any real dignity of soul : its fiivorite weapon 
was ridicule; it attacked not alone the absurdities of the 
popular faith, but it levelled its shafts at the sublimest trutfas 
of religion ; it shook the firmest bases of social order, and 
sought to rob man of all lofty hopes and aspirations. Everjf 
mode of composition, from the highest science and most sen- 
ous history down to the lightest tale, was made the vehicle 
of ti^is philosophy, with which was often joined a sickly, 
affected sensibility, calculated to gain it admittance even into 
the female bosom. The consequence was, as might be ex- 
pected, a general laxity of principle. 

The chief seat of this philosophy was France, where a 
court, corrupt and profligate beyond, perhaps, any which 
Europe had yet witnessed, had utterly degrad^ the minds of 
the upper classes of society. The efbrts of the virtuous 
Louis XVI. to stem this torrent were unavailing: national 
vice was not to escape its merited chastisement The middle 
orders were dis^sted and galled by the privileges of the 
noblesse, and then: excessive pride and insolence; the writings 
of the philosophers, and the scandalous lives of many of the 
clergy, had shaken their reverence for religion ; the abuses 
and oppression of arbitrary and extravagant government were 
keenly felt ; the glorious struggle of the l^glish for liberty 
in the last century, and the dignity and prosperity consequent 
on it, awaked the aspirations of the better disposed; the 
achievement of American independence filled the minds of 
many enthusiasts with vague ideas of freedom and happi- 
ness beneath republican institutions ; and the lower orders in 
general looked forward to any change as a benefit 

It was a time of innovation, turmoil, and violent change. 
The English colonies had thrown off the bridle of the mother 
country, whom she curbed too straitly. The kingdom of 
Poland had been most nefariously dismembered. Gustavus 
in. of Sweden had overthrown the aristocracy, and made 
himself absolute. A contest arose in the Unitea Provinces, a. n. 
between the party of the stadtholder and those who wished 1772. 
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to make the goyennnent of a more republican farm, which 

drew the attentbn of all the principal powers: the respective 

4. o. parties appealed to arms, and by Prussian aid the republicans 

1787. were crushed. All these were but preludes to the storm 

which was soon to burst over Europe. 

1787. The east of Europe was meantime precipitated into war. 
The Turkish sultan, apprehensive of the desi^^ns of the 
tsarina and the emperor Joseph, declared war asamst Ruada. 
The Turks commenced by the bombardment m Kilburn, on 
the Dneiper; but, while forming^ the trenches, they were at- 
tacked by Suvarofl^ and nearly their whole force destroyed. 
Jose;^ now took part in the war, and opened it by a treach- 
erous attempt on •Belgrade: he entered the Turkish domin> 
ions at the nead of a considerable force; but he reaped little 

1788. military fiuiM, and could only boast of the reductioD of 
Cboczim. ' 

The king of Sweden now entered into the war at the in- 
stigation of the king of Prussia and the Porte, and severe 
naval conflicts took place in the Baltic ; but several of Gus> . 
tavus's officers refused obedience to him, and the Danes pre- 
pared to attack him on the side of Norway. A Russian flo* 
tilla, under the {vince of Nassau Siegen, defeated Hassan, 
the capudan-pasha, off Oczako£ In three other conflicts he 
was equally unfortunate. The siege of Oczakoff was formed 
1^ prince Potemkin : the town was taken by assault, and the 
inhabitants butchered and pillaged by the soldiery. 

1789. Abd-ul-hamed, dying suddenly, wassucceeded by hisnej^ew 
Selim in. ; but success did not revisit the Ottoman anus. 
On the plains of Rimnik they failed before the Austrians and 
Russians, and Belgrade surrendered to the Austrian general • 
Laudohn. But disease and chagrin at the resistance oflfered 

to his innovations in the Netherknds, and the discontents in 

1790. Hungary, terminated the existence of Joseph; and his 
brother Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany, who succeeded 
hini, ailer some unsuccessflil e^rts, concluded an armistice 
with Selim. ^ 

On the part of the Russians, Ismael, a strong town in Bes- i 
sarabia, was taken hy assault by Suvaroff, during ttke veij 
middle of winter. The ferocious warriors massacred in tlus 
assault fifty thousand Turks : their own loss was, according 
to their veracious commander, four thousand three hundred; 
according to others, fifteen thousand. In the Baltic, the Rus- 
sian fleet was completely defeated by that of the Swedes^ 
commanded by Gustavus in person ; and preliminaries for a 
peace were soon afterwards agreed on. The wbx was carried 
on with vigor in Turkey : the Moslems were defeated at 
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Maczin, and Bahada, aQd the tsarina at length agreed that a j^, d. 
congress should be held at Yassy to arrange the terms of a 1791. 
peace, which was concluded in the following year. 

An attempt made by the patriotic portion of the Polish 
nation to regain their independence was crushed by the arms 
of the Russian despot, and the nation fell back into its former 
state of degradation. 

Frederic H. of Prussia had died m 1786. Catherine sur- 
vived him ten years, and lived to witness the horrors of the 
French revolutipn. 

The French Revolution. 

The disordered state of the French finances induced the 1737. 
court, displeased with the parliament of Paris, to assemble 
the Notables; that is, persons selected from tlie privileged 
orders. This measure produced no advantage, and all classes 
called for a meeting of the states-generiQ. This national 
council was at length convoked, and met at Versailles ; but 1789. 
the commons were thought to assume so much power, and to 
encroach so on the other orders, that the king dismissed 
Necker, his minister of finance, and ordered some regiments 
to advance towards the capital. The populace, excited by 
the democrats, committed several outrages, and they took 
and demolished the fortress named the Bsistile. The privi- 
leges of the nobility and clergy were soon abolished. The 
king was obliged to recall Necker, and to transfer the assem- 
bly to Paris, where the mob was at the devotion of the demo- 
crats. The property of the church was now transferred to 
the nation; the kingdom was divided into departments; 
change followed change without intermission ; the king, for 
peace sake, assented to every thing; but commotion and 
bloodshed prevailed in different parts of the kingdom. 

The power of the democrats still increased, and the famous 1790. 
Jacobin club was formed by them. Several of the nobility 
and of the royal family quitted France. A project being 
fi)rraed for the emperor and other powers to assist the king 
in the recovery of his authority, of which he was now nearly 1791. 
deprived, he and the royal family endeavored to escape out 
of France ; but they were stopped at Varennes, and forced 
to return to Paris. The Jacobin and Cordelier factions loudly 
demanded his death, and a violent riot took place in the 
Champ de Mars. A constitutional code was at this time 
completed. 

Brissot, the leader of the Jacobins, procured a declaration 1792. 
of war against Austria, and La Fayette invaded the Nether- 
lands, but he was unsuccessful. A Prussian army, under 
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the duke of Bnmswick, approached the French frontier; hut 
the violent and silly manifesto he put forth served only to in- 
jure the cause it advocated. The Jacobins, urged on by their 
atrocious leaders, excited the populace ; the &ag and royal 
ftmily were put into confinement Numbers of the nobihty 
and others were murdered to prevent their joining the Prus- 
sians. Royalty was abolished. The Jacobms spUt into the 
Girondists, headed by Brissot and Roland, and the Jacobins, 
led by Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, three daring men 
whose bosoms knew not remorse. Disease and want of sup- 
plies forcing the Prussians and Austrians, who had nearly 
reached Paris, to retire, Dumouriez invaded the Netherlands, 
and, as the people were in his favor, speedily reduced them. 
Savoy was conquered, Germany invaded. The measure of 

Jacobin guilt was now nearly filled up : they brought their 

1793. amiable and unhappy king to trial, and judicially murdered 
him. This iniquitous act was followed by a declaration of 
war against the kings of England and Spain and the stadt- 
holder of Holland. 

Dumouriez invaded Holland, and reduced several towns; 
but he was defeated by the Austrians at Neer-Winden. The 
French arms were unfortunate also in Germany. Dumouriez 
formed a plan for restoring a king and constitutional govern- 
ment to France ; but it bemg detected, he was forced to take 
refiige with the Austrians. An English army, under the 
duke of York, was now in Holland. Dampierre, Dumou- 
riez's successor, was defeated and slain. The French lost 
almost all their conquests ; their raw levies were cut to 
pieces ; yet, under Hoche, they were again successfuL The 
English failed in an attack on Dunkirk : the Austrians were 
driven within their own boundaries. 

The French and Spaniards fought with various success at 
the Pyrenees. A savage civil war now broke out in the 
island of St Domingo. At home, the Brissotine party was 
overthrown, and all the heads of it executed : the infamous 
duke of Orleans also suffered the fate he had so long merited. 
The monsters now too shed the blood of the unhappy queen. 
A revolt having broken out in the south of France, it was 
quenched in blood ; and the city of Lyons had a bitter expe- 
rience of republican humanity. A war was carried on in 
La Vendee by the friends of royalty and religion ; but for- 
tune favored the enemies of both. The English, aided by 
Spain and Naples, had taken possession of Toulon ; they were 
fbrced, however, to abandon it 
17M, The war in the Netherlands was carried on with great- 
vigor: the French .troops were commanded by Pichegru and 
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Jourdan. After a variety of fortune, and the batde of Fleums^ 
gained by the latter, the tide ran in favor of the French, and 
the whole of the Netherlands were subdued. In Germany, 
Jourdan defeated Glairfait, and reduced Juliers and Cologne. 

In France, the guillotine was pouring out blood in aU qua]> 
ters at the command oi Robespierre and his ruthless asso- 
ciates; but at last Justice awoke a little from her slumber, 
and the tyrant himself met the fate he more tiian deserved. 
Danton had already experienced it, and Marat had fiiUen by 
the hand of Charlotte Corde. 

Howe on the 1st of June defeated the French fleet The 
Corsicans placed themselves under the king of England. But 
the French were victorious at the Pvrenees, and m Holland 
they met with uniform success. The middle ranks of the 
Dutch were in their favor ; a revolution took place, and the x. d. 
people of the United Provinces, under the name of allies, be- 179& 
came the subjects of France. 

Europe^ to the peace of Campo Formio, 

While exclaiming against the horrors of -the French revo- 1792. 
lution, the royal spoilers fell again on unhappy Poland, and 
tore away some more of her iSabs. The Poles, led by the 
brave Eosciuszko, took arms, and made a brave resistance ; 
but the defeat at Matchewitz broke their hopes, which finally 
expired when Warsaw was taken, and its garrison massacred 
by the ferocious Suvaroff. A new division of plunder now 1795. 
took place. How rarely are uncontrolled power and a due 
sense of justice to be found in union ! 

Glutted with spoil, and now desirous of repose, the king of 
Prussia made a peace with France. In that country there 
had been a reaction, and the Jacobins were murdered and 
^illotined in their turn. The king of Spain was forced to 
seek for peace. In Germany there was some severe fighting 
between Jourdan and Clainait The Vendeans rose again, 
but were speedily crushed. Lord Bridport and admiral Gorn- 
vrallis were successful against the French fleets. Most of 
the foreign possessions of the French and Dutch were re» 
duced by the English. An insurrection broke out in Paris, 
but it was easily quelled. The constitution was now re- 
modelled. 

Numerous conflicts took place in Germany; but the 1796. 
French, under Jourdan and Moreau, were unable to withstand 
the Austrians, commanded by the archduke Charles. The 
retreat of Moreau to the Rhine, ranks as one of the most mas- 
terly in history. 

JEhrilliont success attended the arms of the republic in Italy, 
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under the young Bonaparte. The victories of Monte Notte 
and Monte Lezino ccxnpelled the king of Sardinia to sue for 
peace, with loss of territory. The forcing, with excessive 
loss, of the bridge of Lodi, opened Lombardy to the FrencL 
The pope, the princes of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, were 
obliged to purchase safety by money, books, pictures, and 
statues. Mantua was besieged : the Austrians, who had been 
reinforced, approaching to its relief were defeated at Lonato 
and Castiglione, and Mantua was reinvested. The Trans 
and Cis-Padane republics were at this time erected. The 
yingliah were deprived of Corsica. Spain was now at len^ 
induced to join in the war against England, and a mutiny 
which broke out in the navy of the latter power seemed to 
threaten her existence. 
A. D. Every attempt was made to relieve Mantua, and several 

1797. actions were fought At Rivoli the Austrians, under Alvinzi, 
struggled in vain with the utmost heroism, and Mantua was 
at lei^th obliged to capitulate. The territories of the pope 
were next overrun, and he was forced to surrender the 
greater part of thenif and pay large sums of money. Bona- 
parte then led his army northwa^s, resolved to invade the 
hereditary dominions of the emperor. He overran Carinthia 
and part of Styria, Camiola, and Istria ; but by the desire of 
the directory, who now governed France, he made proposals 
of peace, and articles were signed at Leoben. 

Venice now was to be fiivored with a new constitution by 
the French empirics. The vile oligarchy who ruled it were 
paralyzed with terror : while they negotiated, French trcx^ 
seized all theij towns, and Venice, after an independent ex- 
istence of more than 1000 years, submitted, without striking 
a blow, to be blotted out of the list of nations ; and who will 
deplore the &te of ah oligarchy of whom history records 
hardly a single noble or generous action? Genco, a name 
dearer to liberty, underwent a similar fate, and became the 
Ligurian republic. 

Peace was at length concluded at Campo Formia Austria 
got Venice and the greater part of her territory ; but she lost 
tiie Netherlands and her Italian dominion& The Ionian isl- 
ands fell to France. 

Affairs to the assumption of the chief power by Bonaparte* 

1798. Rome was pillaged, and a republic erected there. Tie 
machinations of the French produced a revolution in Switzer- 
land, and that republic was united to France. Some of the 
cantons refused submission : they fought with the valor of 
patriots, but they were constrainea to yield to superior power. 
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Malta was now treacherously assailed and taken by Bona- 
parte, cm his way to E^jrpt, whither, with their usual regaid 
to good faith and justice, the directory had sent him. He 
landed near Alexandria, stormed that town, and massacred 
the inhabitants. The Mamelukes were routed at Embaba, 
and Cairo submitted. Meanwhile the English admiral Nel- 
son destroyed (Aug. 1) the French fleet at Abouldr. 

A rebellion broke out in Ireland ; but after a short strug- 
gle, the insurgents, not being aided by France, were forced 
to sulmiit The tsar now took share in the war, and the em- 
peit^ of Austria and the king <^ Naples also prepared to en- 
gage in it 

The Neapolitan troops invaded the Roman territory, but a. d. 
were driven back. The French advanced; ^e king fled to l*^* 
Palermo; Capua surrendered. The peasantry and populace 
of Naples fought, but in vain, in defence of their country, 
Naples was entered. 

The French were anxious to obtain possession of the Grison 
eonntry. At Ostrach and Stockach, Jourdan was defeated 
by the archduke Charles. A Russian armj under Suvarofi^ 
Altered Italy, and in union with the Austnans defeated the 
fVench at Cassano, and drove them to Milan and Genoa. Al- 
exandria was taken, and the French, under Joubert and Mo- 
reau, were routed at NovL Suvan^ marched into Switzer- 
land, where there had been some severe ighting, Korsakoff 
had led another Russian army into that countiy. Massena, 
tibe French commander, attacked and defeated this last offi- 
cer, and Zurich was taken by storm. The Austrians in Italy 
reduced Craii, and invested Uenoa. 

Bonaparte having reduced Egypt, turned his thoughts to 
Sjrria. General Regnier, with 12,000 men, was sent towards 
that country, ruled over by the sanguinary Jezzar, who was 
aided by Sur Sidney Smith, and some troops of the Porte. At 
Al-Arietfi, Regnier defeated a body of Mamelukes. Bonaparte 
soon joined the army ; Al-Ansh imd Gaza surrendered : Jaffii 
was taken by storm. Acre was, as of old, gallantly defended 
hv a Christian hero, Sir Sidney Smith, and Bonaparte was 
obliged to raise the siege, and return to Eg3rpt Desaix had 
been there engaged against the Mamelukes in Upper Egypt, 
and had driven uem beyond the Cataracts. 

A Turkish army under the vizier having landed in Egypt, 
and taken Aboukir, Bonaparte attacked and defeated them, 
and recovered the fert Soon afterwards, seeing that nothing 
more was to be gained in Eg3rpt, he secretly returned to 
fVance, leaving the command to Kleber, who defeated a 
Turkish division ; but his troops being in want of every thing, 
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he si^ecl a ocmvention with the vizier to quit the conntry. , 
Lord Keith declared it i^ould not be executed, and Eleber 
again attacked and defeated the Turks. 

The English, Austrians, and Neapolitans recovered the 
papal territories. The English and Russians landed in Hol- 
land ; but after obtaining some advantages oyer general Van- 
damme, they were obli^d to negotiate a retireat 

The joy of the directory at this success was damped by the 
appearance of Bonaparte. A revolution in the government 
was efl^ted; it was made consular, and Bonaparte was 
chosen first consul, with Cambaceres and Le Brun for his 
colleagues. 

Affairs tiU the peace of Amiens, 

180a Bonaparte, anxious to consolidate his power, made pacific 
overtures to England, which were rejected : the minister and 
the nation were bent on war. The long-«ought unimi with 
Ireland was proposed this year, and in the following year car- 
ried into efiect 

The first consul resolved to prosecute the war with vigor. 
He joined the army assembled at Geneva, croaaed Mont ^ 
Bernard, and descended into Italy. The country to the Po 
was speedily subdued, and that river passed. Genoa had sur- 
rendered to the Austrians. The Aus^ian general Melas was 
defeated at M<mtebello. On, the plains of Marengo, between 
Alessandria and Tortona, the armies fought (June 14) again: 
victorv seemed ready to declare for the Austnans, when the 
arrival of the divisions of Monnier and Desaix turned the for- 
tune of the day, and gave the first consul the glory of a con- 
queror. A truce, and the surrender of Genoa and other 
strong places, were the immediate result 

In Germany, Moreau penetrated into Bavaria : a negotia- 
tion was ineffectually entered into; the war recommenced, and 
the defeat of Hohenlinden (Dec. 3) led to the treaty of Lo- 
neville, by which Francis gave up more territory in Germany, 
and c(xisented to the tnmsfer of Tuscany to the duke of 
Parma. 

1801. The fickle tsar Paul had been gained over by the French. 
He detained the ships of the Engush, and prevailed on Den- 
mark and Sweden to engage in an armed neutrality. The 
English, who considered their existence to depend on their 
maritime superiority, sent a large fleet to the Baltic, under 
Sir Hyde Parker, to break up the confederacy. The Danes 
Were first attacked ; lord Nelson destroyed their line of de- 
fence before Copenhagen, and they sued for peace : the Idngf 
of Sweden agreed to treat The tsar Paul was murdered by 
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conspirators, and his son Alexander was inclined to England. 
The king of Prussia, who had seized on Hanover, now de- 
clared himself ready to renew his amity with Great Britain. 

An English army, under Sir Ralph Abercromhie, had ar- 
rived in Egypt Inunediately on its landing a battle ensued, 
which the English gained with the loss of their general. 
Grand Cairo surrendered. Its example was followed by 
Alexandria, and the French agreed to evacuate the country. 

Peace was signed at Amiens. The English consented to k* d. 
give up all their conquests but Ceylon and Trinidad; the 1802 
Ionian islands were to form a republic ; Malta to be restored 
to the knights. 

Affairs of Europe to the treaty of Tilsit, 

Bonaparte was now declared chief consul for life. He re- 
stored the Catholic religion, and gave new constitutions to 
France, Genoa, and Switzerland. A force was sent to St. 
Domingo, where Toussaint TOuverture, a negro, had erected 
a republic. That chief was treacherously seized and sent 
to France ; but the French were unable fully to recover the 
island. 

Disputes arising respecting the fulfilment of the treaty of 1803. 
Amiens, the war was resumed. Hanover was invaded and 
reduced by the French ; Holland was dragged into the war, 
and immediately lost her colonies. In St. Domingo the 
. French power was finally overthrown, and Dessalines made 1804. 
chief of the republic. 

Bonaparte at length ventured to assume the imperial dig- 
nity, and the princes of Europe mostly acknowledged their 
new associate, who insulted and domineered over the greater 
part of the continent. 

The following year, after bestowing a new constitution on 1805. 
Holland, Napoleon made himself king of Italy, adding the 
Ligurian republic to his kingdom. This last act of injustice 
induced the emperors of Austria and Russia to enter into a 
confederacy with Great Britain, and the glorious victory 
gained by Nelson off Trafalgar (Oct 21) over the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, gave spirits to the allies; but the 
French poured over the Rhine, and drove back the Austrians. 
At Ulm 20,000 Austrians surrendered. Vienna wis entered 
by Napoleon : the Austrians and Russians were completely 
defeated at Austerlitz (Dec. 2). Francis lost courage, and 
concluded a treaty at Presburg, by which he gave up more 
territory, including Venice, acknowledged the king of Italy 
and two new kings, namely, those of Bavaria and Wlirtem- 
burg. • 
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The French invaded Naples, and Joseph Bonaparte was 
seated on the throne of that country. A victory was gainel 
at Maida (Jnly 4) hy the English, and the Calabrians rose; 
hat the power of the usurper was too great for resistance 
Holland was also made a kingdom for Louis Bonaparte. At 
the command of Napoleon, his two new German kings, and 
some other prmces, detached themselves from the Grermanie 
body, and formed the confederacy of the Rhine, in alliance 
with France. The king of Prussia, who had been encouraged 
to seize Hanover, finding that in some late negotiations be- 
tween France and England its restoration had been offered, 
and otherwise disgusted with his friend the emperor, rushed 
precipitately into a war: he imprudently gave the chief 
command to the duke of BrunswicL The French advanced 
with rapidity. A Prussian army of 6000 men was defeated 
at Saalreld. Near Jena and Auerstadt (Oct 14) the Prussian 
and Saxon army of 110,000 men was attacked by that of the 
French of 150,000, and defeated. Erfurt was taken ; prince 
Hdienlohe and his army surrendered at Prentzlau : Berlin 
was entered. The king of Holland conquer^ to the Weser: 
Jerome Bonaparte subdued Silesia: general Blucher and 
9400 men capitulated at Ratkau : the Poles were excited to 
rise. The Russians, who were now advancing, met and de- 
feated the French at Pultusk, and repulsed them atGolomyn. 
At Berlin, Bonaparte declared the British isles in a state of 
blockade, and, by what he called the continental system, pro- 
hibited all intercourse with them. 
A. n. The Turks now shared in the war. The Russian emperor 

1807. ^lishly quarrelled with the Porte, and overran its northern 
provinces. An English fleet fruiUessly menaced Constanti- 
nople, and an ineffectual attempt was made on Egypt. 

The war was renewed in the north, and a desperate but 
indecisive battle was fought at Prussian Evlau ; Dantzig waa 
taken by Lefevre. The dlies sustained a aefeat at Fri^land 
(June 14), which was followed by the capture of Eonigsbur^, 
and the treaty of Tilsit, which deprived the king of Prussia 
of one-third of his dominions, and erected the kingdom of 
Westphalia for Jerome Bonaparte. 

Affairs to the treaty of Vienna, 

An expedition, little creditable to England, was sent out 
against Denmark, a power with whom she was at peaca 
CS>penhagen was bombarded, and all the ships and naval 
stores carried away. A rupture ensued between Russia and 
filmland. 

1808. The demands made by France on the regent of Portugal 
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were so unjust, that that prmce, at the desire of the British 
cabinet, departed for the Brazils. Portu^ was occupied by 
lihe French. Intrigues were set on foot m Spaid; the king, 
Charles FV., resigned in favor of his son Ferdinand. The a. d. 
^ royal family were decoyed to Bayoune; both father and son 1^^. 
were terrified into abdication, and the crown transferred to 
Joseph Bonaparte. Large bodies of troops had already been 
sent into Spain, and ho opposition was dreaded ; but the peo- 
ple rose in all quarters, and proclaimed Ferdinand VII. : the 
French fleet at Cadiz was obliged to surrender, as also the 
army of Dupont at Baylen. Saragossa was heroically de- 
fended against the troops of Joseph, who at length raised the 
siege. 

The Portuguese rose also against the French. A British 
army landed and defeated the French general Junot at Vi- 
meiro (Aug. 21). By a convention made at Cintra, the 
French evacuated that kingdom. A Russian fleet was taken 
in the Tagus. 

In the north of Europe, Sweden was hard pressed by the 
Russians and Danea The conduct of Gustavus bordering 
on insanity, he was the next year dethroned, and his uncle 
made king in his place. 

The French were victorious m Spain, defeating Blake at 
Reynosa, and Castanos atTudela. Napoleon arrived, and 
Madrid was taken* An English army, under Sir John Moore, 
had advanced as &r as Salamanca; but it was forced to re- 
treat At Corunna it was attacked (Jan. 16), and general l^f^ 
Moore mortally wounded. 

Encouraged by the resistance made by the Spaniards, the 
emperor of Austria resolved anew on war : it commenced in 
Bavaria. Napoleon having driven back the Austrians at 
Eckmuhl, advanced rapidly and occupied Vienna. At Aspem 
and Essling, after dreadful slaught^ on both sides, the victory 
remained with the Austrians. The battle of Wagram ter- 
minated in favor of the French. 

A most ill-conceived project of creating a diversion in Hol- 
land was formed by the British cabinet. An army of 39,000 
men, under the earl of Cathcart, sailed to Walcheren, and 
took Middleburg and Flushing ; but a ]arge force being col- 
I lected at Antwerp, and a fever breaking out among the troops, 
nothing fhrtiier could be e^cted by such a waste of lives 
^ and treasure. 

The emperor Francis was now constrained to make peace, 

' with additional loss of territory. In the precedmg year, 

Selim UL had been murdered, and Mahmood, the present 
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Bultan, was seated on the TorkiBh throne* Peace was coo- 
daded between England and the Porte. 

Progress of the Peninsular 'War. 

The French were now masters of Spain to Old CastOe 
Saragoesa had stood a seccmd siege with less success thao 
formerly, 20,000 of its defenders l^in^ said to have perished. 
Marsh4 Soult entered Portugal, and took Oporto. Sir A. 
Wellesley advanced against Mm, and drove him back into 
Spain. The Spaniards defeated marshal Ney at San Payo in 
Gallicia. Sir A. Wellesley entered Spain and defeated the 
French at Takvera de la Heyna (July 28) ; but the enemy 
being reinforced, and the co-operation of the Spaniards not 
to be depended on, he fell back. Gerona was taken by the 
French, after a gallant defence. One Spanish army wa^ de- 
feated at Ocana, and another at Alba de Tormes. 
A. D An army of 30,000 Portuguese was raised and paid by the 

1810. British government The French army approached PorUigal, 
took Astorga and Ciudad Rodrigo, and, under Massena, pa/»ed 
the frontier and reduced Almeida. At the pass ^f Busaco 
they were repelled. A fortified line was made from the Ta- 
gus to the ocean, behind which the allies were posted. Mas- 
sena feared to assail it: after a month's inaction he fell back 
to Santarem. 

In the south Seville was taken by the French ; but (kdiz, 
now the seat of government, was secured against them. 

1811. Massena at length commenced his retreat, closely followed 
by the allies. A sharp action occurred at Fuentes d' Honor, 
after which Almeida surrendered. Badajoz having been 
captured by Mortier, Sir W. Beresford laid siege to it Soolt 
advancing with 23,000 men to its relief the combined armies 
of 26,000 gave him battle at the Albuera (May 16), and 
gained the honor of the day. The siege was resumed bv 
Sir A. Wellesley, now lord Wellington ; but on the approach 
of Soult and Marmont he retired across the Tagus. In An- 
dalusia the French were defeated at Barroea by general Gra« 
ham. They had the advanta£re in the north or Spain, and 
Tarragona, Murviedro, and Vi&ncia fell into their bands. 

The revolution commenced this year in South America. 

1812. A change having taken place in the government of Spain, 
the war was resumed with spirit Lord Wellington reduced 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. Salamanca also fell, and a de- 
cisive victory was gained (July 22) over Marmont in its 
vicinity. Madrid, Seville, Valladolid were recovered; the 
French raised the siege of Cadiz ; but lord Wellington fitiled 
in an attack on Burgos. 
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The Irvooium of Russia^ andfaU of Napoleon, 

Alexander was mortified at the condition to which he was a. d. 
reduced, and he defied Napoleon. The. latter fi)rmed the hold 1^1^ 
project of invading Russia : an immense army was assemhled ; 
Littiuania was occupied; Napoleon advanced to Smolensk; 
Oudinot and Macdonald were directed to join, and to j^et be- 
tween the ffreat Russian army and St Petersburg. '[Hie for- 
mer was defeated by Wittgenstein at Polotsk; prii^e Ba- 
gration engaged Davoust at MohilofT; Wittge^tein com- 
pletely routed Oudinot a second time at Polotsk. 

Smolensk was abandoned to the enemy. At Borodino 
(Sept. 7) a general battle was fought, and the French re- 
pulsed with a loss of 40,000 men ; but Napoleon being rein- 
forced, pushed on for Moscow, and Eutusof^ the Russian 
commander, not foeling himself strong enough to contend 
with him, he reached tSit city, but found it in flames. Thus 
disappointed of supplies, he onered in vain to treat He then 
commenced his retreat It was mid-winter; the sufiferin^s 
of the army were dreadfid. The Russians closely pursued ;: 
and of the immense host which had entered Russia, not more 
than 30,000, exclusive of the Austrians, passed the fix)ntiers. 
The dead ^nd prisoners exceeded 300,000 in number. 

Alexander had already concluded a league with Sweden, 
whose councils were directed by the French marshal Beraa- 
dotte, who had been chosen crown-prince. He now roused 
the long of Prussia to resistance. A treaty was formed be- 
tween Siem. The combined armies fought the new levies 
of Napoleon at Liitzen ; the action was indecisive, and they 1813 
were repulsed at Bautzen. A truce was made ; during its 
continuance the emperor of Austria joined the alliance, as did 
Sw^en now openly. 

The allied army of 180,000 men was commanded by the 
Austrian prince Schwarzenburg. The battle of Eatzbach, 
gained by the Prussian general Blucher, delivered Silesia. 
An indecisive action took place at Dresden : Vandamme was 
defeated at Culm, and Ney at Juterbock. Napoleon concen- 
' trated his forces at Leipzig, where (October 18) the allies, 
attacked and totally defeated him. The city was taken : the 
kin^ of Bavaria joined the league ; and his troops, combined 
with the Austrians, defeated, at Hanau, the French as they 
were retreating from Leipzig. Holland now flung off the 
yoke, and recalled the prince of Orange. At Frankfort tiie 
allied monarchs put forth a declaiation of the justice and 
moderation of their views. 
In Spaui, k>rd Wellington being reinforced, and now well 1813 
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supported by the Spaniaids, crossed the Dooro, and marched 
normward& At Vittoria (June 21) he engaged and totally 
defeated the French army, commanded by marshal Jonrdan. 
Pampeluna was blockaded ; St Sebastian besieged ; marshal 
Soult in vain endeavored to check their progress. St Sebas- 
tian fell, and the allies entered France. 
A.IX France was now invaded north and south. The armies 

1814. from Germany met little check. Murat, the king of Naples, 
abandOTied Napoleon. The allies appeared before Paris, and 
that haughty capital capitulated. In the south the allied arms 
were stifl crowned with success ; and Bourdeauz proclaimed 
Louis XVni. 

. Napoleon was obliged to sign an act of abdication ; and the 
island of Elba, with a sufficient inccMne, was assigned him fer 
his residence. Louis XVTIL was restored ; as were the pqie, 
and the other sovereigns who had been deprived of their do- 
minions. All Europe was now at peace. 

1815. While a congress was engaged m arranging the aflSurs of 
Europe, news arrived that mpoleon had left Eaba, and landed 
in France. He was received everywhere with enthusiasm 
by the army, and Louis was obliged to quit France, and to 
seek a refuge in the Netherlands. The allied princes issfaei 
a strong manifesto, and large armies were assembled to op- 
pose the usurper. Some nutial advantages attended his fint 
operations; but on the field of Waterloo (June 18), his last 
battle was fought The genius of Wellington and the steadi- 
ness of the British troops were triumphant After a brief 
reign of 100 days, he fled to the sea-coast, where he surren- 
dered himself to a British naval commander : and six years 
afterwards, he who had lorded it over the nations expired a 
captive on a rock of the Atlantic. Louis XVIIL was recon- 
ducted to his capital by the allied armies, and firmly seated 
on his throne ; and the convulsions which had agitated Eu- 
rope for a quarter of a century at length terminated. 

After the destruction of the power of Napoleon, the allied 
sovereigns undertook to remodel diflerent parts of Europe, and 
they proceeded to their object with what they deemed expe- 
diency in view, but with too little regard to popular feelings 
or to national and hereditary rights. Denmark was forced to 
yield Norway to Sweden, and take in exchai^ Rugen ai^ 
Pomerania ; and then to give these to Prussia mr liiuenbuig. 
Prussia, always grasping, received a large portion of the do- 
minions of the kmg of Seixony, who had been guilty of the 
crime of fidelity to Naf^leon. Austria extended her sway, 
now odious to the people, over the north of Italy. Genoa was 
forced to submit to become a part of the dominions of the 
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king of Sardinia. The Netherlands ancl the United Provinces 
were formed into a kingdom for the prince of Orange: a 
large part of Poland composed one fi>r the emperor of Rus» 
sia. A new confederation for mutual defence, and the pre- 
vention of internal war, was entered into by the sovereign 
states of Germany, who promised representative constitutions 
to their subjects, — a promise which but few of them have 
kept England, the choragus of the great drama which was 
now concluded, who had shed her blood, and lavished her 
treasure so unsparingly, remained covered with glory, but 
deeply immersed in debt. She had, during this period, ex- 
tended her dominion over nearly the whole peninsula of In- 
dia ; and the realms, once ruled by the house of Timoor, now 
bow beneath her commercial sceptre. 

United States of America. 

During the wars which convulsed Europe, after the ac- 
complislmient of their freedom, the Americans had been ad- 
vancing in a steady march of national prosperity. An attempt 
of the French directory to enlist them in their struggle with 
the other powers of Europe, led to a short war with France, 
which was not attended with any important consequences. 
The second president, John Adams, directed his efibrts to the 
formation of a navy ; and two of the American frigates, the a. d. 
Constellation and Constitution, captured French frigates of 1799 
superior force, in the war with the republic. From this pe- 
riod a strict neutrality being observed, me Americans acquired 
most of the carrying trade of the belligerent powers in Eu- 
rope, and eztenaed their commerce into everj" part of the 
world. Napoleon was the first to invade this privilege of the 1806. 
Americans in the Berlin and Milan decrees, issued to prevent 
them from trading with Great Britain ; which were fi>llowed 
by the British orders in council, prohibiting them from inter- 
course with France. 

A farther cause of irritation against Grreat Britain, existed 
in the custom of searching American vessels on the ocean, 
and impressing from them British seamen. This was even i807. 
carried so far, that the commander of a British frigate, the 
Leopard, after demanding four seamen from the American 
frigate Chesapeake, and being refused, fired a broadside into 
her, and compelled her commander, taken by surprise, to sur- 
render the men. Three of their number were Ameticans. 

The depredations of both the French and English on An^eri- 
can commerce, had become so extensive, that the congress, 
on the recommendation of the third president, Mr. Jeflferson, 
ordered an embargo, prohibiting all commerce with foreign 
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oooirtriM. This metmne, howeT^t being found to openftel 

^ 1^ too harshly on the intereste of the oommerckl states of thel 

1809. union, the embargo law was repealed, and a non-interooanei| 

with France and England was sahstituted. [ 

An ofier was made on the part of the United States, that] 

the ncm-intercoorse should ho discontinued towards either' 

France or England, as soon as they respectively should cease'j 

to yblate tibie commerce of the republia Napoleon's minister 

having informed the American agent at Paris that the Berlin 

and Milan decrees were revoked, the non-interoonrse law, as 

1811. re^rded France, was annulled. But as the official notice of 
this act was withheld. Great Britain, with eood reason, doubted 
the revocation of the French decrees. When a formal an- 
nouncement of their revocation was made by France, the 
British orders in council were also revoked. But in the mean- 
time, the United States had declared war with Great Britain 

1812. (June 18), and as the questions of search and impressment 
were still unsettled, the war was ccxitinued, notwithstanding 
the revocation of the orders in council 

'[Hie first object of the United States was the conquest of 
Canada. General William Hull, with a force sufficient fyt 
tiie reduction of Upper Canada, passed into that province, 
bat after wasting some time in parade and indecisifln, he sur- 
rendered his whole force, the fortress at Detroit, and the en- 
tire territory of Michigan, to the British. For this act, he 
was afterwards tried, sentenced to be shot, and pardoned. 

On the 19th of August, the American fifigate Constitution, 
captain HuU, captured the British frigate Gruerriere, reducing 
her to a complete wreck in 15 minutes. This was the first 
of a series of^naval victories which have oom[detely destroyed 
the proud claim of Britain to the empire of the ocean. It 
was speedily followed (Oct 25), by the capture of the Britidi 
frigate Macedonian, by the Amencan frigate United States^ 
under the command of captain Decatur, off the Western 
Ides. 

In November an attempt was made on Qneenstown, in Up- 
per Canada, which, after a severe action, and a heavy loss on 
both sides in killed and wounded, resulted in the capture ef 
1000 Americana 

In December, the frigate Constitution, captain Bainhndjofe, 
captured the British fH^te Java, off the coast of Brazil, after 
an action of one hour, in which the Java was reduced to an 
unmanageable wrecL General Winchester, with 750 men, 
1813. was attacked near the river Raism, by a superior ^ce of 
British and Indians, under general Proctor; and after being sur- 
rendered prisoners of war, many of his men were massacred 
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Sf the Indians. (Jan. 22). An attack on fint Meigs, bjr the 
ritish, was suocessfiilly resisted by general Harrison (May). 
An expedition against York, in Upper Canada, nnder the 
command of general Pike, was completely successful. After 
an obstinate defemce, the place was carried with a loss of 750 
on the British side. The heroic Pike was mortally wounded 
by the explosion of a magazine. Fort George and fort Erie 
were shortly afterwards taken by the Americans, after a brisk 
action. 

An attempt was made by the British naval force which ' 
blockaded the Chesapeake, on Norfolk ; and, on its failure, 
Hampton, a village 18 miles &om Ncnlblk, was tak^i and 
given up to rapme and plunder. 

The American frigate Chesapeake was captured by the 
British fri^te Shannon, off Boston harbor, under circumstances 
which, faurly considered, tend materially to diminish the glory 
of the victory. Fort SandusW was most ably defended against 
general Proctor, with 1200 British and Indians, by major 
Croghan, with 160- Americans. (Aug. 1). 

In September, the American fleet on lake Erie, under the 
command of captam Perry, captured the whole Britidi squad- 
ron under captain Barclay, alter a well-contested action of 
three hours. Detroit was soon after retaken, and a superior 
force of British and Indians, under general Proctor, routed 
by the Americans under general Harrison. The fortone of 
the day was decided by a mounted regiment under colonel 
Jcdmson, who slew with his own hand, during the action, the 
celebrated Indian warrior Tecumseh. 

EbLtensive preparations were made for renewing the inva- 
sion of Canaaa, during the autumn ; but the exp^ition was 
abandoned, apparently for want of concert among the leading 
officers, and fort George and fbrt Niagara fell into the han& 
of the British. 

Overtures of peace being made on the part of Great Britain, a. ik 
commissioners on both sides were appointed to meet at Ghent 1^14* 
for the purpose of negptiatin^ a treaty. 

A pGul of the district of Maine, east of Penobscot river, 
was occupied by the British. Naval victories were achieved 
by the American commanders. Porter, Warrington, and Bid- 
die, and the victories at Chippeway and Niagara witnessed 
the improved discipline and coolness of the American land j 

forces. \ 

A British force landed from the fleet in the Chesapeake, i 

and, conducted by general Ross, succeeded in penetrating to 
the city of Washington, where they destroyed the public 
buildkigs, library, aiSl records; a piece of vandalism whkh 
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has scarcely a parallel in modem warfiue, and which cme of 
their own iu>lest statesmen has pronounced a disgrace to the 
British nation. A subsequent attempt on Baltimore resulted 
in the defeat of the British, and the death of general Roes. 

The British squadron on lake Champlaio, consisting of 17 
vessels, under the command of captain Downie, was defeated 
by the American squadron of 14 vessels, under ciq>tain 
M^Donough ; and on the same day, the British army under 
general Prevost was repulsed, with heavy loss, in ^p. attempt 
to storm the forts at Plattsburg. 
1815. Sir Edward Packenham, with 14,000 men, made a descent 
on New-Orleans, (Jan. 8), which was defended by general 
Jackson with six thousand men, principally militia. After a 
well-contested action, the British were repulsed with the loss 
of 700 killed, 1400 wounded, and 500 prisoners. The Ameri- 
can loss was 13 killed, 39 wounded, and 19 missing. 

The treaty of peace had been signed at Ghen^ Dec. 24, 
1814, and ratified by the prince regent of Enffland Dec. 28. 
It was ratified by the president of the United States, FeE. 
1815. 

From the events of this war, the Americans have learnt 
that their land forces are more fit for the resistance of inva- 
sion, than for foreign conquest ; and that their best instru- 
ment of national defence is a well-disciplined navy : the same 
events have taught other nations, .that this people, cmce sufv* 
posed to be for ever wedded to commerce and peace, has some 
daims to a character for ability and courage m war. 



At this momentous era in the history of the world we ter- 
minate our rapid view of its destinies. We have seen em- 
{»ire after empire rise and Ml ; each has had its appointed 
imit: what has been gained by injustice and violence, has 
been lost by corruption and imbecility. The agency of a 
great moral superintending power is everywhere perceptible; 
die slow but sure castigation of national vice everywhere 
meets our view; but man will not learn wisdom; and the 
latest periods of history present the same scenes of unblushing 
violations of fidth and Justice, which occurred ere he had r^ 
ceived the lessons of experience. Like children at their 
play, nations and princes still go on adding story after story 
to Uie political house of cards, fondly hoping that the slight 
foundation will support, and the loose juncture hold together 
the towering edifice, till in an instant it falls, levelled by its 
own weight, and the scattered fragments remain for another 
equally wise architect to attempt its reconstruction. Occft- 
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sional war seems to be necessary to the healthy existence of 
states; and war may lead to conquest; but the voice of his- 
tory cries aloud, that empire founded on injustice and aggres- 
sion is rarely lasting. 

With a general resemblance to the others, each period of 
history has its own peculiar features. What chiefly distin- 
guishes Modem History are the increased intercourse and 
connexion of nations, and the growth of liberty. The civU- 
ized world now forms one body : collision in one part commu- 
nicates motion to the whole; a spark of discord, when struck, 
is apt to kindle a conflagration ; while, on the other hand, tiie 
progress of improvement is facilitated, and the discoveries 
and the knowledge of one people are speedily appropriated 
by another. But the glory of modem times is the progress 
of liberty : our last division has presented many a hard-lbught 
contest m its sacred cause ; and we may now say with tmth, 
that there never was a time when so large a portion of man- 
kind was in possession of civfl, religious, and mental liberty. 
£ven the nations which have not yet been cheered by the 
beams of political freedom are benefited by its proximity ; and 
public opinion, to which it has given birth, tends to restrain 
the excesses of absolute power. In the south of Europe, as 
if for a warning to others to shun the evil, civil and religious 
despotisms are still suffered by Providence to display their 
hideous forms ; but in the New World, the incipient and cha^ 
otic state of freedom is travailii^ in the birth of a purer and 
more regular order of things. The ** march sublime" of lib* 
erty is, we tmst, not to be retarded for ages to come. Eng- 
land has led the way in the glorious career : and the last blem- 
ish which stained her fair fame, and aflferded a topic of re- 
proach to hex enemies, has been removed, while her councils 
were directed by the warrior who so often had led her ar- 
mies to victory. Esto perpetua. 
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TABULAR VIEW 



OF 



ROYAL DYNASTIES. 



ISKAIL. 

B.G. 

Saul .....1095 

DavidHind Ishbofdteth. 1055 

David sole king 1148 

Bolomon 1015 



B. c. 
Behoboam... 975 

Abia 958 

Asa 955 

JehoMiphat. . 014 

Jorafti 889 

Ahariiih .... 885 



IsaiBL. 

B.C. 

Jeroboam I.. 975 

Nadab 954 

Baaaa 953 

Ela 930 

Zimri 089 

Ahab 918 



JUDAR. 

B. C. 

Atbaliah 884 

Joash 878 

Amaziah.... 838 
UzziahorAza- 

riah 809 

Jotham 757 

Ahaz 741 

Heisekiah ... 7S6 
Manasaea.... 697 

Amon 642 

Jofliab 640 

Jehoakaz ) ^w^ 
Jeboiakim J *^ 
Zedekiah.... £97 



ISEABL. 

B. a 

Abaziah 897 

Joram 896 

Jehu 884 

Jehoahaz.... 856 

Joadi 830 

Jeroboam II.. BS3 
Zachariah... 771 
Menahem . . • 770 

Pekaiah 760 

Pek&b ....... 7So 

Hoflbea 739 

Samaviab...* 7Si 



Pbrsia/Kimos op. 

B. o. 

Cyrufl 559 

Cambyaes 539 

Ghnerdia Magua .... 533 
Bariua I. son of Hya- 

taapea 531 

Xerxes 1 485 

Artaxerxea 1 464 

Xerxeall 435 

Sogdianus 434 

Dariua II. Nothua. . 433 

Artaxerxea II. 404 

Artaxerxea III 358 

Araea or Arogua ... 337 
Dariua III. Codoma<-. 

nus 335 



Under the Greeka 
Farthiana from 331b.c. 
to 336 A. D. 



A. D. 

Nand 393 

HoormuzII 303 

Shapoorll 310 

Ardiahearll 381 

Shahpoorlll 385 

BaharamlV 390 

Yezd^Jird.Ulathim . 404 

BaharamV 430 

Yead^jirdll 438 

Firoze 458 

Pallaa 484 

Kobad 488 

Noosheerwan...... 531 

RoormuzIII 579 

Baharam-Choubeen 590 
Khoosroo Purveez. . 591 

Sheruyeh 628 

Shah-Sherrendeh. .. 631 

aoiU Arzem-dokbt 633 

Yezd^Jirdlll 633 



Sassanian JDfnastjf* 

A. D. 

Ardisbeer Babigan, 
called by the &o- 
mana Artaxerxea. 336 

Bhabpoorl 340 

Hoormoz 1 371 

Babaraml. .*....«. 373 

Baharamll 376 

BftltHrapp yii. 903 



MODBKN PzkSIA. 

Suffavean Dynasty. 

Shah Ismail 1504 

Tamaap 1533 

lamailll 1576 

Mohammed Meerza 1577 
Abbas tho Great . . 1583 



A. D. 

Bam Meerza, or 

BbabSuflfee 1637 

Abbaall 1641 

Suifee Meerza, or 

Shah Suleiman.. 1666 

Hooasein 1604 

Mahmood (the Aff- 

ghan) 17SS 

Aahraff (the Aff- 

ghan) 1785 

Tamdap II. son of 

Hoosaein 1730 

Nadir Shah 1733 

AdilShah... 1747 

Interregnum^ 1750 

Kerreem Khan. . . « 1753 

Interregnum 1779 

Lootf Ali Khan . . 17B0 
Aga Mohammed .. 1795 
Futteh Ali Khan 

(the preaent king) 1706 



Macbdoh, Kihcm op. 

B. C. 

Philip, son of Amyn- 

taa 360 

Alexander the Great 330 
Philip Aridaeua. . . . 333 

Caaaander 310 

Antipater > 
Alexander ( 



360 



BOYAL DYNASTIES. 



B. C. 

Demetiiui 994 

Pjrrrhus 386 

For 16 yean IS kingi S78 
ADtiffonusI.Gonatiu 377 

DemetriuBlI 343 

AntigonutII.DQfOB 838 

Philip 331 

Peneiif... 179 



B. & 



Ptoteny IIL Brar- 

Setei 346 

Ptolemy IV. Philo. 

pater 231 

Ptolemy V. Epipha' 



AufBrtaa. 



.c. 
31 



304 



PBB0AMOt, KiM«a or. 



Philetcnii 

Eumenet I 

Attaliul 941 

Eumenea II 197 

Attalua U. Ptaila- 

delphua 159 

AtUlasIII. PhUo. 

■letor 138 



Stria, Kixm or, 

Seteaem Nicator. . . 318 
AntiochiuI.Boter. . 380 
Antiocbus II. Oedf . 861 
Beleacut II. CaUi- 

nicaa .. 946 

Seteuctts III. Gerau- 

oui 

Antioehoa III. the 

Great 833 

Seleacaa IV. Fhilo- 

, pater 187 

Aatiochus IV. 175 

AntiodiuaV 164 

DemetriuiI.Soter.. 163 
Alexander Balaa... ISO 
DemetriofllLNica 

tor 146 

ABUoctauaVI. 144 

Diodotua.; 143 

AntioehuaVII 139 

DemetriualLreato- 

rationof 130 

Alexander Zebina. . 137 
Antiochua VIII. 
Pbilip and Deme 

trius 

Tiffranes, king .. 

Armenia 83 

Antiochua IX. Aai- 

aUciia 09 



:} 



Ptolemy VI. Pbilo- 

metor 

Ptolemy VII. Pbilo- 

metor 150 

Ptolemy VIII. Ptayi 

eon 

Ptolemy IX. La 

tbyrua .... 
Cleopatra . . . 
Alexander ) 

Cleopatra ) 

Ptolemy Lattaynu, 

restoration of. . . . 
Cleopatra 11. > 
Alexander ir. ) **** 
Pt(riemy Alexander 

III 

Ptolemy Dionyaius ) 

Auletee (• 

Ptolemy Oionyaiua^ 

Cleopatra IIL .... J 



180 



145 
116 

106 

88 
81 

80 
65 

51 



. . . 

■J 



183 
03 



JuoBA, Kiires or. 

Hyrcanua I. (High 

Priest) 136 

Aristobulual 105 

Alexander Jannai.* 104 

Alexandra 78 

Hyrcanua II. and ) ^i 
AriatobulusIL..) ^ 

Hyrcanua II 63 

Anti|K>nuB 40 

Herodes the Great. . 37 
AreheUuia 3 



193 
199 

311 
817 



835 
336 

337 



Judea, a 

proTinoe. 
Agrippa... 



iuB. 

. 8 
. 37 



EoTrr, KiNos or. 



Roiu, KiMog or. 



Ptolemy 1 333 

PUrfemy IL Phila- _ 

<le'Pbua 8841 AepubUc for 461 yeara. 



Romulus 753 

Numa Pompilius. .. 715 
Tullus Hostilius. .. 673 
Ancus Marti iifl .... G40 
TarquiniuB Priscus 626 
ServiuB TuUius .... 578 
I TarquiniusSuperbu8534 



Tfberioa 14 

Caligula 37 

Clandiua 41 

Nero Si 

Oalba 68 

Otho *) 

VitelUaa } « 

Vespasian J 

Titus 79 

Domitian 81 

Nerva w 

Tn^an 96 

Adrian u? 

AntoninoB Pins. . . . 13B 
Marcus Annliua 1 

•nd y m 

LnduB Vcms J 

Conunodua 189 

Pertinax and Julia- 

nus 

Septimiua Severua . 
Caracalla and Geta 
Opilius Macrinna . . 
ElagabalttsAntoniiia 318 
Alexander Severna. 8S 

Maximinus 

The two Gordians 
Maximus^Pupienus, 
and Balbinus .... 
Gordian junior .... 
Philip the Arabian 

Decius 

Oallus,HoBtiHanu8 ) _, 

Volusianus \^^ 

.Amilianus Valeria- 

nus and Gallienus 354 
Gallienns alone. . . . 

Claudius 

Aurelian 979 

Tacitus 375 

Florianns ) ctm 

Probus ) *'• 

Marcus AureliusCa- 

rus sas 

Diocleaian 384 

Dioclesian and Max- 

imianus 386 

ConstantiusChlorua 
Galerius Maximi- 

anus 304 

Constantine I. tlie 

Great 306 

Constantine II. Con- 
stans, and Con- 

Btantius 337 

Julian 361 

Jovian 363 

Valentinian I. and 
ValiMia 364 
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861 



B.O. 

Gratian, Valentini- 
an II. and Tbeo- 

dosius 1 375 

Honorius 395 

Valentinianlll.... 434 

MaximuB. 455 

Avitus 456 

Majorianus 457 

fieverus 461 

AnthemittS 467 

Olybrius 473 

Glycerius 473 

Julius Nepofl 474 

Romulus Augustas. 475 

Bishops or Rokb. 

▲. D. 

St. Linus 67 

St. Caetus« or Ana* 

detus 78 

St. dementi 91 

Evaristus 100 

Alexander 1 108 

gixtusi 116 

Telesphorus 196 

Hyginus 137 

FiusI 141 

Anicetas 157 

Soter 168 

Eleutherus 177 

Victor 192 

Zephirinus 301 

Calixtus 319 

Urban 1 234 

Pontianus 331 

Anterius FabianuB. 235 

Cornelius 5251 

Lucius 353 

Stephen ^^ 355 

BixtusII 257 

Dionysius 350 

Felix 1 371 

EutychianuB 375, 

Caius 283 

Marccllinus 89G 

Marcellus 304 

Eusebius 309 

Melcbiades 311 

Silvester 314 

Marcus 336 

Julius 337 

LiberiuB 353 

Damasus 367 

Siricius 385 

Anastatius 398 

Innocent 1 4I0Q 

Zosimus. 417 

Boniface L 418 

Caelestinus 483 

SixtusIII 433 

Leo the Saint 440 

Hilary 461 

Simplicius 467 

I^UxU . 483 



▲. D. 

Gelasius 493 

Anastatius 496 

Synunachus 498 

Hormisdas 514 

John 1 523 

Felix III 526 

Boniftcell 530 

John II 533 

Agapetus 535 

Sylverius 536 

VigiliuB 540 

PelagiusI 556 

John III 560 

Benedict 573 

PelagiusII 577 

Gregory the Great. . 590 

Pons. 

Sabinianns........ 604 

Bonifbcelll 606 

BonifhcelV 607 

Deusdedit 614 

Boniface y 617 

Honorius 1 636 

Severinus 639 

John IV 630 

Theodoras 641 

Martini 649 

Eugenius 655 

Vitatianus 655 

Adeodatus.. 669 

Domnus 676 

Agathon 678 

Leo II 683 

Benedictll 684 

John V 685 

Conon 686 

Sergius 687 

John VI 701 

John VII 705 

Sinsiniu8l.Ck>n8tan- 

tine 708 

Gregory II 714 

GresoryllL 731 

22acnary 741 

Stephen II. and III. 752 

Paull 757 

Stephen IV 768 

AdrianI 77S 

LeoIU 795 

Stephen V 816 

Pascal I. 817 

Eugenius n 824 

Valentin 8S7 

Gregory IV 827 

Sergius II 844 

LeoIV 847 

Pope Joan, accord- ) 

ing to some } 854 

Benedict IIL j 

Nicholas I. V 858 

Adrian II 867 

JotanVin 873 



006 



A. D. 

Martin II 883 

Adrian III ^.. 884 

Stephen VI 885 

Formosus 891 

Bonifooe VI. i q^ 

Stephen VII. j •••• w7 
Theodoras II. > n^^ 
JohnlX. {•••.Wl 

Benedict IV. 905 

Leo V. ) 
Christopher) " 

Sergius III 907 

Anastatius III 910 

Lando 913 

JohnX. 913 

Leo VI 928 

StepbenVIII 920 

John XI 931 

LeoVIL 936 

StephenIX 939 

Martin III 943 

Agapetus II 946 

John XII 955 

LeoVin 963 

Benedict V 964 

John XIII 965 

Domnus II. ) tna 
Benedict VL }•••• »^ 

BonifoceVil 974 

Benedict VII 975 

John XIV 984 

John XV 985 

Gregory V 996 

Silvester II 999 

John XVI. ) 
JohnXVU. I 

Sergius IV 1009 

Benedict VIII 1012 

JohnXVin 1024 

Benedict IX 1034 

Gregory VI 1044 

Clement 1046 

Damasus II 1048 

Leo IX 1049 

Victor II 1054 

StephenX.. 1057 

Nicholas II 1090 

Alexander II '. 1061 

Gregory VII 1073 

Victor III 1086 

Urban IL 1068 

PaBcallL 1090 

GelasusII 1118 

Calixtus II 1119 

Honorius II 1134 

Innocent II 1130 

Celestinell 1143 

LuciusIL 1144 

Eugenius III 1145 

Anastatius IV..... 1153 

Adrian IV 1154 

Alexander III 1150 

LuciusIII 1181 

X^banlll 1185 



1003 



n 



362 

A. D. 

Gregory vm 1187 

Clement III 1188 

Celeatin III 1191 

Innocent III 1198 

UonoriusIII 1216 

Gregory IX 1227 

OelestinlV 1241 

Innocently 1243 

Alexander IV 1254 

Urban IV 1261 

Clement IV 1265 

Gregory X 1371 

Innocent V. "J 

Adrian V. } ... 1276 

John XIX. J 

Nicholas III 1277 

Martin IV 1281 

HonoriusIV 1285 

Nicholas IV 1288 

Celestin V. ) toQA. 
Boniface VIII. j • * ^^* 

Benedict X 1303 

Clement V 1305 

John XX 1316 

Benedict XI 1334 

Clement VI 1342 

Innocent VI 1352 

Urban V 1363 

Gregory XI 1370 

Urban VI 1378 

Boniface IX i:«S» 

Innocent VII 1404 

Gregory XII 1406 

Alexander V 1409 

John XXI 1410 

Martin V 1417 

Eugene IV 1431 

Nicholas V 1447 

CalixtusIII 1455 

PiusII 145H 

PaulII 1404 

Bixtus IV 1471 

Innocent VIII 14H4 

Alexander VI 1492 

Pius III. ) ,-n~ 

JuliusU. ^'^•* 

LeoX 1513 

Adrian VI 1522 

Clement VII 1523 

Paul III 1534 

Julius III 1550 

MarcellusII. ) iccer 
Paul rv. j • • • 1555 

Pius IV 1560 

PiusV 1566 

Gregory XIII 1572 

Bixtus V 1585 

UrUanVII. I ,-on 
Gregory XIV. j " * ^^-^ 

Innocent IX 1591 

Clement vm 1592 

Leo XI. ) -^„^ 

PaulV. i 160o 

Gregory XV.... 1621 
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A. D. 

Urban vm 1623 

lunocent X 1644 

Alexander VII. . . . 1655 

Clement IX 1667 

Clement X 1670 

Innocent XI 1676 

Alexander Vm. . . 1689 

Innocent XII 1691 

Clement XI 1700 

Innocent XIII. ... 1721 
Benedict Xm. ... . 1724 

Clement XU 1730 

Benedict XIV 1740 

Clement XIIL .... 1758 

Pius VI 1774 

Pius VII 1800 

Leo XII 1822 

Piua vm 1829 



Emperors op the East. 

Arcadius 395 

TheodosiusII 408 

Marcianus 450 

Leo I. the Thracian 457 
Leo junior II. Zeno 474 
Anastatius the Si- 

lentary 491 

Justinl.theThracian 518 

Justinian 1 527 

Justin II 565 

Tiberius II 578 

MauriciuB the Cap- 

padocian 582 

Phocas 602 

Heraclius . . : 610 

Constantine III. . . . 641 

Constans II 642 

Constantioe IV. Po- 

gonatus 668 

Justinian II 685 

Leontius 694 

Abaimerus Tiberius 697 
JustinianlLrestored 704 
PhillipicusBardanes 711 

Anastatius II 713 

ThodosiusIII 715 

LeoIII. Isauricus.. 717 
Constantine V. . . . 742 

Leo IV..... 775 

Constantine VI. . . . 780 

Irene 797 

Nicephorus 802 

Michael 1 811 

Leo V.the Armenian 813 
Michaelll.the Stam- 
merer 821 

Theophilus 829 

Michael III. the Sot 842 
Basilius the Mace- 
doniau • 867 



▲. D. 

Leo VL the Philos- 
opher 886 

Constantine VH-Por- 

phyrogenitus .... 912 
Romanuswith Con- 
stantine 919 

RomanusII 959 

Nicephorus IL Pho- 
cas 963 

John Zimisces 9G9 

Basilius n.and Con- 
stantine vm. . . • 975 

Roman us m 1028 

Michael rv 1034 

Michael V 1041 

Constantine IX. . . 1042 

Theodora 1054 

Michael VI 1056 

Isaac Conmenus . . 10S7 
Constantine X.Du- 

cas 1059 

Romanus Diogenes 10G8 

Michael VII 1071 

Nicephorusm. . .. 107S 
Alexius Comnenus 1081 
John Comnenus, 

KaXoy 1118 

Manuel Comnenus 1143 

Alexius II 1180 

Andronicns 1 1183 

IsaacAngelusCom- 

nenus 1185 

Alexius m. the Ty- 
rant 1195 

Isaac Angelus re- 1 1^13 

stored | "^^ 

Theodore Lascaris 1204 
JohnDucasVataocs 1222 
Theodore Lascaris 

H 1255 

John Lascaris .... 1258 
MichaelPalsologus 1259 

Andronicus II 1283 

Andronicus III 1320 

John PaltBologus.. . 1341 
John Cantacuzene 1347 
JohnPalffiologus re- 
stored 1355 

Manuel 1391 

John Paleologus. . 1424 
Constantine Pal®- 
ologus 1448 



KHAurs. 

AbooBeker 632 

Omar 634 

Othman 644 

Ali 656 

Moawiah 660 

Yezid 679 

Moawiah II 683 



ROYAL DYNASTIES. 
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A. D. 

Abdalla 684 

Merwan 1 684 

Abdulmelek 685 

WalidI 705 

Suleiman 714 

Omar II 717 

VezidIL 719 

Hasfaem 733 

IValidn 742 

Yeziffm 743 

Ibrahim 744 

Merwan II 745 

Safiah 750 

Mansar 754 

Mohadi 775 

Hadi 785 

HarooD-Er-Raaheed 786 

Amin 809 

MamuQ 813 

Motasim 833 

Wathek 842 

Motawakel 847 

Mostanser 862 

Mostain 862 

Motaz 866 

Mohtadi 869 

Motamed ) Q.,n 

Muaflfek i ^" 

Motadbed. ., 892 

Mohtafi 902 

Moktader 908 

Kaher..... 932 

Radhi 934 

Motaki 940 

Mostakfi 944 

Moti 946 

Tai 974 

Kader 991 

Kaim 1031 

Moktadi 1075 

Mustadher 1094 

Mostarghed 1118 

Raaheed 1135 

Moktafi 1136 

Mostanjed 1160 

Mostadhi 1170 

Naaer 1180 

Dhaher 1225 

Mostanser 1226 

Mostaaem 1242 



Araoon, KiMcm or. 

Ramires 1035 

Sancho ' 1067 

Peter 1 1094 

Alfonso 1 1104 

Ramires II. the 

Monk 1134 

Petronilla 1138 

AlfonsnirtheChastellGS 
Peter II 1196 



A. IK 

James I. the Con- 
queror 1213 

Peter III 1276 

Alfonso III. the Be- 
neficent 1285 

James II. the Just 1291 

Alfonso IV 1327 

Peter IV. the Great 1336 

John 1 1387 

Martin 1395 

Ferdinand 1 1410 

Alfonso V 1416 

John II 1458 

Ferdinand II 1481 



Castilb, Kings op. 

Ferdinand theGreat 1035 

Sancho 1065 

AlfonsoVLthe Val- 
iant 1072 

Urraca 1109 

Alfonso VII 1122 

Sancho III 1157 

Alfonso VIII. the 

Noble 1158 

Peter II 1196 

Henry 1 1214 

Alfonso IX 1217 

Ferdinand III 1226 

AlfonsoX.the Wise 1252 

Sancho IV 1284 

Ferdinand IV 1295 

Alfonso XI 1312 

Peter the Cruel 1350 

Henryll.theBastard 1369 

John 1 1379 

Henry III 1390 

John II 1400 

Henry IV. the Im- 
potent 1454 

Isabel and Fer- \ . ..^ 
dinant v.... (' ^^^^ 



Spain, Kincki op. 

Charles 1 1516 

Philip II 1555 

Philip III 1598 

Philip IV 1621 

Charles n 1665 

Philip V 1700 

Ferdinand VI 1746 

Charles III 1756 

Charles IV 1788 

Ferdinand Vn.... 1808 



Portugal, Kings op. 

Alfonso! 1139 

Sancho I lies 



A. D. 

Alfonso II 1212 

Sancho II 1233 

Alfonso III 1246 

Dionysius 1279 

Alfonso IV. 1325 

Peter the Cruel... 1357 

Ferdinand 1367 

Interregnum for 18 

months 1383 

John I. the Bastanl 1385 

Edward 1433 

Alfonso V 1438 

JohnIL 1481 

Emmanuel 1495 

John III. 1521 

Sebastian 1557 

Henry the Cardinal 1578 
United with Spain 1580 
John IV. Duke of 

Braganza 1640 

Alfonso VI 1656 

Peter II 1668 

JohnV 1706 

Joseph 1750 

Maria Francisca. . 1777 
John VI 1799 



Naplks and SiaLYf 
Kings op. 

Roger n 1102 

Roger III 1129 

William I. the 

Wicked 1153 

WilliamlLtheGood 1166 
TancredtheBastard 1189 

William III 1192 

Constance and ) ...n^ 

Henry VI j * ^^^ 

Subjected to the 
German Empe- 
rors, till 1250... 1196 

Conrad 1350 

Interregnum 1253 

Manfred 1254 

Conrad IL > ,(w,. 

Charles of Anjou) ^^^ 

JitatpUa almu, 

CharlesII.theLame 1284 
Robert the Wise . . 1309 

Joan 1 1343 

Charles III 1383 

Ladislaus 1386 

Joan II 1414 

Jfaples and &eily. 
Alfonso, king of 

Aragon 1434 

Ferdinand 1469 

Alfonso II 1494 

Ferdinand II 1495 



r CVi .« JluT^^'.-.:^ 
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A.D. 

Frederie 1506 

Became subject to 
Spain for 250 years 

CbarlesVII 1755 

VteidinandlV 1750 

Rrancis 1825 



Dan ART, KzKCM or. 

Canute ILtbeOreat 1014 

Canute m 1036 

Iffaanns 1041 

BuenoU 1048 

Harold 1074 

CanuteIV.tbe Saint 1076 
Olaus, sumamed 

Hanger 1086 

Eric III. the Good 1096 

Nicholas 1107 

Eric IV. Barefoot 1135 
EricV. the Lamb.. 1139 
Sueno IILtheGreat 1147 
Magnus III., resto- 
ration of 1147 

Waldemar 1157 

Canute y 1182 

Waldemar 11 ISOS 

EricVL 

Abel 

Christopher 1SS2 

Eric VII 1359 

Eric VIII 1286 

Christopher n 1321 

Waldemar m 1333 

Margaret 1875 

ErklX 1412 

Denmark and Abnoay 
united, 

Christopher III.... 1438 

Christian 1 1448 

John I 1481 

Christian n 1513 

Frederiekl 1522 

Christian III 1533 

Frederick II 1559 

Christian IV 1588 

FrederickllL 1648 

Christian V 1670 

Frederick IV 1099 

Christian VI 1730 

Frederick V 1746 

ChrisUanVII 1786 

Frederick VL 1806 



SwBDBN, Kings op. 

Amundll 1019 

Amandlll 1035 

Haquin lU.theRed 1041 



ROYAL DYNASTIES. 

A. D. 

Stenchill and Ingo 

III 10S9 

Halstan 1064 

PhiUp 1060 

Ingo IV. 1110 

Ragnald 1129 

Svercherll. 1140 

Eric X. the Saint . 1160 

Charles VU 1162 

Canute 1168 

SvercherllL 1192 

Eric XI 1210 

John 1218 

Eric XII. the Stut- 
terer 1222 

Waldemar 1250 

Magnus n 1276 

BirgerU 1282 

Magnus nL 1326 

Albert 1363 

Margaret 1388 

Eric XIII 1396 

Christopher,King of 
Sweden,Denmaik, 
and Norway. .. . 1438 

Charles VIIL 1448 

Interregnum, thir- 
teen years 1470 

John, King of Den- 
mark 1483 

Christian II 1513 

Qustavus L Vasa. . 1523 

Eric XIV 1560 

John III 1568 

Siginnund, king of 

Poland 1502 

Charles IX 1508 

GttstavuB II. Adol- 

phuB 1613 

Christina 1632 

Charles X 1654 

Charles XI 1660 

CharlesXU. 1696 

FrederickandUlrica 1718 
Adolpbus Frederick 1751 

GustavusIII 1771 

GustavusIV 1793 

Charles XIIL 1809 

Charles John 1818 



POLAXD, Kufos OP. 

Premislaus 1395 

VladisIausIV 1396 

Wenceslaus 1360 

Vladislausnr 1305 

Casimir III. the 

Great 1333 

Lewis, King of 

Hungary 1370 

Interregnum of 3 

years 1383 



A. o. 
Jagellon and Vladis- 

lanslV. 1386 

VladisIausV. 1434 

Interregnum of 3 

years 1444 

Casimir IV 1447 

John L Albert ... . 1^2 

Alexander 1501 

Sigismnnd L 1507 

Sigismund II. Aa- 

gustus 1548 

Henryof Ai^jou... 1573 
Stephen Balore. .. . 1576 

Sigismund III 1587 

VladislansVI 1632 

John n. Casimir. . 1648 

Michael 1060 

John in.Sobieski. 1674 

Augustus II 1097 

Fr^terick Augus- 
tus IIL 1734 



EOBSIA, TBAES OP. 

Fedor 1585 

Boris Godunof.... 1598 

Interregnum 1604 

Michael 1613 

Alezi 1645 

Fedor n 1676 

Sophia, Ivan, and ) ii»» 

Peter the Great ]""^ 
Peter the Great 

alime 1696 

Catherine 1735 

Peter n. 1737 

Anne 1730 

Ivanin. 1740 

Elizabeth 1741 

Peter III 17G3 

Catherine IL 17G8 

Paul 1796 

Alexander 1801 

Nicholas 1825 



FftAHCS. 

Mtnttngiaiu. 

Clovis 461 

ChiJdebert 511 

Clotaire 558 

Caribert 563 

Chilperic 567 

Clotaire II 584 

Dagobert 688 

Clovis II 644 

aotairelll 660 

ChildericII 668 

Thierri 673 

aovisin 690 



ROYAL DYNASTIES. 
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A. D. 

Ohildebert II 695 

Dagobert II. . . . i . . . 711 

ChiipericII 716 

Thierri II 720 

Ciiild«ric III 742 

Oarlovingiaiis. 

Pepin ^ . 751 

Charlemagne 768 

LieivisI.lcDebonaire 814 
Charles the Bald. . . 840 
Lewis II. the Stam- 
merer 877 

Lie'wiB III. and Car- 

loxnan 879 

Charles the Fat. ... 884 

Eudes 888 

Charles the Simple.. 898 

Rodolph 923 

Lewis IV. Outremer 936 

Lothaire 954 

L«wi8 V 986 

Capetians, 

Hugh Capet 987 

Robert I. the Wise. 996 

Henry 1 1031 

PhilipI.rAmoureux 1061 
Lewis VI. the Fat. 1108 
Lewi8VII.theYoungll37 
PhilipII. Augustus. 1180 
LewisVIII.theLion 1223 
Lewis IX.the Saint 1226 
Philip III. the Bold 1270 
Philip IV. the Fair 1285 

Lewis X 1314 

John I. (lived but 8 

days) 1315 

Philip V. the Long 1316 
CharleslV. the Fair 1321 

House qf VaUAe. 

Philip Vl.ofValois, 
the Fortunate . . 1328 

John II 1351 

CharlesV. the Wise 1364 
Charles VL the Be- 
loved 1380 

CharlesVILtheVic- 

torious 1422 

LewisXI 1461 

Charles VIII 1483 

Lewis XII 1498 

Francis 1 1515 

Henry II 1547 

FrancisII 1559 

Charles IX 1560 

Henry IIL ' ■ . 1574 

Hnue 0/ Bourhm. 
Henry IV. the Great 1589 

Lewis XIU 1610 

Lewis XIV 1643 



A. D. 

Lewis XV. 1715 

Louis XVI 1774 

Louis XVII 1793 

Louis XVIII 1796 

Charles X. 1824 



Enoland, Kings op. 

Anglo-Saxon Line, 

Egbert 828 

Ethelwolf 838 

Ethelbald 857 

Etlielbert 860 

Ethelrcdl 866 

Alfred the Great ... 872 
Edward the Elder. . 900 

Atlielstan 925 

Edmund 1 941 

Edred 948 

Edwy 9.55 

£k]gar the Peaceable 959 
Edwardll.theMartyr 975 
Ethelred II. the Un- 
ready 978 

Edmundll.Ironside 1016 
Canute the Great, 

King of Denmark 1017 
HaroldHarefoot. .. 1036 
Canute II. Hardi- 

Canute 1039 

Edward III. the 

Confessor 1041 

Harold II 1066 

JVbrmaw Line. 

William the Con- 
queror. . 1066 

William IL Rufus 1087 

Henry I JlOO 

Stephen of Blois. . 1135 

House qf Plantagenet. 

Henry II. Planta- 
genet 1154 

Richard I. Coeur de 
Lion 1189 

John Lackland 1199 

Henry m. of Win- 
chester 1216 

Edward I. Long 
Shanks 1272 

Edward II. of Caer- 
narvon 1307 

Edward III. of 
Windsor 1327 

Richard IL of Bour- 
deaux 1377 

Henry IV.ofBoling- 
broke 1399 

Henry V. of Mon- 
mouth 1413 

2F2 



HcnryVLofWind- ' 
sor 1422 

Edward IV 1461 

Edward V. ") 

Richard m. y... 1483 
Crook Back j 

House nf Tudor. 

Henry VII 14a5 

Henry Vm....... 1509 

Edward VI 1547 

Mary 1553 

Elizabeth 1558 

Grbat Britain. 

House qf Stuart. 

James 1 1603 

Charles 1 1625 

Commonwealth. . . 1649 

Charles II 1660 

James IL... 1685 

WiUiam HL and 

Mary 1689 

Anne 1702 

House (f Brunsmek. 

George 1 1714 

George II 1727 

George III J760 

George IV ^820 



Scotland, Kinss of. 

Malcolm II 1004 

Duncan 1034 

Macbeth 1040 

Malcolm IH. Cean 

Mohr 1056 

Donald Bane 1093 

Duncan II 1095 

Edgar 1098 

Alexander 1 1107 

David 1 1124 

Malcolm IV 1153 

William 1166 

Alexander II 1214 

Alexander IIL. .. 1249 
Interregnum of 7 

years 1S86 

John Baliol 1292 

Interregnum 1301 

Robert Bruce 1306 

David II 1329 

Robert II 1371 

Robert III 1390 

JamesI 1406 

James II 1437 

James III 1460 

James IV 1488 

James V 1513 



z^ 



966 

A.D. 

Mary IMS 

VL 1«7 

Ofluumr, Emvbkom or. 

Ainalf 888 

liBwiam. MO 

Oonnd 918 

Henry I. the Fowler 990 
Otbo L tlw Great . . 036 
OUio II. the Bloody 073 
Otlio m. the Bed .. 963 
BBiiryn.tlieLaiiie 1008 
Coniad n. the 8a- 
Uqoe lOM 

Henryni.Uie Black 1030 

HiBiirylV 1056 

Henry V. 1100 

Lothario the Baioo 1U5 

Conrad IIL 1138 

Frederick Li ,,-o 

Barbaroeea j "** 

HenryVLtbeSevere 1190 

Philip 1198 

Othoiy. 1908 

Frederick II 1313 

WiUiam 1850 

Interregnum for 17 

years.... 1356 

Rodolph of Habe. 
biug, flrit of the 
Aiutrian Family 1373 
Adolphusof Nanau 1391 
Albert I. of Austria 1398 
Interregnum 1 year 1306 
Henry YII. of Lux- 

embunrii 1309 

Lewis Iv. the Ba- 
varian 1314 

Charles IV. of Luz- 

emburgh 1347 

Wencestaus 1378 

Kupert 1400 

JoBsua ) 

Sigismund, King V 1410 
of Hungary j | 



ROTAL DTNASTIEa 

A.. D. 

AIbertn.of Avatria 1438 

Frederick IIL 1440 

Maximilian L . . . • 1403 

Charles V 1519 

Ferdinand 1 1558 

Maximilian U 1564 

RodolnhIL 1576 

Matbiaa >. 1613 

Ferdinand n 1619 

Ferdinand m 1637 

LeopoM 1658 

Joseph 1705 

Charles VI 1711 

CharleaVIL 1741 

FrancisI 1745 

JosephIL 1765 

Leopold n. 1790 

FraneisU 1798 



FanssiA. Kings or. 

FiedericI 1701 

FredericWiUiamL 1713 

FredericII 1740 

FredericWilliamll. 1786 
Frederic Wilm. IIL 1797 



Ottomaii EMPntoRs. 

Osman 1308 

Orcban 1385 

Moorad, or Amu- 
rath I 1358 

BayezeedL 1380 

Interregnum 1403 

Mohammed L 1413 

AmurathIL 1431 

Mohammed n 1451 

Bayexeedll. 1481 

Seliml 1513 

Suleiman L 1530 

Selimll 1566 



▲.]>. 

AnunmthllL 1574 

Mohammed nL... ISBS 

AhmedL 1004 

Mttstafh 1617 

AmurathlV. UBS 

Ibrahim 1640 

Mohammed IV.... 1655 

fiuleimanll 1687 

AhmedIL 1000 

MustaftilL 1605 

AhmedllL 1703 

Mahmoodl........ 1730 

Mnstafliia 1757 

Abdul Ahmed 1774 

SeUmin 1780 

MustaftJV. ) ,aM 
Mahmoodn. J'" "" 



OsnnsB DmAarani. 

Hia B. c. 

Chang 

Chew 35 Emperors 1138 

Tan 4—948 

Western Han 85—906 

A. D. 

Eastern Han. 3—838 
Eastern Tsin. 16—865 

Song 8—480 

Tn 5—480 

Leang 4—503 

Chien 5—560 

Song or Svee. 3—^90 

Tang 90—618 

Second Leang 8—911 
Second Tang. 5—934 
Second l^in. . 3—937 

Han 8^948 

Second Chew. 3—951 

Song 18—960 

Yven 9— 18B0 

Mine 16-1368 

TaiTrin 5—1644 



EMINENT PERSONa 



B. a 

Homer 907 

Hesiod 907 

Elijah 896 

Lycurgus 883 

Blisha 846 

Isaiah 768 

Eumelufl 736 

Sappho 601 



Num. 

B. C. 

Epimenides of Crete 504 

Jeremiah 594 

iEsop 578 

Cadmus 503 

Solon.. 561 

Thales 559 

Ibyciis 553 

Anaximander 550 



Na 

B. C. 

Theognis 548 

Pythagoras........ 538 

Anacreon 530 

Zoroaster 519 

Heraclitus 516 

Diogenes 476 

^schylua 475 

Zeno the Elder .... 464 



• -•— wH'^. 



f Flonrialwd. 
B. C. 

Pindar 455 

AristarchiM 453 

JLeucippua 453 

AnaxagorM 458 

Charon of Lampaa- 

coB 449 

Herodotus 444 

AriqtinHU 433 

Euripides 4S7 

SoplKMdes. 4M 

Socrates 419 

Tbucydides 417 

Aristopbanes 416 

Ctesias 416 

Melon 415 



EMINENT PBB80N& 

Num. nnsMiod. 

B. C. 

Damon and Pythias 307 

Lysias 396 

Pelopidas 395 

Hippocrates 3B1 

Xenopbon 379 

Piato 368 

Ettdozus SSi 

Aristotle 351 

Xenoerates 814 

Euclid SOB 

Theopbrastns 885 

Epicurus 988 

Cailimachus....... S44 

Arcliiniedes 339 

Terence 179 



807 

B. C. 

Critolanfl.. .<*..... leo 

LuciliU8ft«f 138 

Cinna 100 

FOssidonlnB........ 8S 

JoUusOBiar 64 

Cieero <0 

0BUast AS 

IKodoms SicQlui. . . 44 
Comeliiis Nepoa ... 4S 

ViilU m 

Horafie.. 88 

Livy » 

Oyid , 10 

Oelsus.. 10 

Stnbo..... S 



Nana. Blitti. 

Dante 1365. 

Petrarch 1304. 

Boccacio 1313. 

Chaucer 13S8. 

Froissart 1339. 

Gower < . . 

Muller 

Lorenzo de Medici 1448. 

Oawin Douglas 1474. 

Machiavel 14G9. 

D*Ercilia 

Ariosto 1474. 

Erasmus 1467. 

Paracelsus 1403. 

Copernicus 1473. 

Luther 1483. 

Howard, Earl of Surrey 1515. 

Rabelais 1483. 

J.C.Scaliger 1484. 

Melanctlion 1497. 

Vesalius 1514. 

Vida 1480. 

Ascham 1515. 

Peter Ramus 1515. 

Commandine 1509. 

Cardan 1501. 

Camoens 1534. 

Buchanan 1506. 

Sir P. Sidney 1554. 

Monuigne 1533. 

Tasso 15i4. 

Henry Stephens 1538. 

Spenser 1553. 

TVeboBrate 1540, 

Henry Carey, Eavl of 

Monmouth 1506. 

J. J. Scaliger 1540. 

Clavius 1537. 

Beaumont 1586. 

Shakapeare 1564. 

Cervantes 1547. 

Napier 1550. 



A. 9. 

1331 
1374 
1375 
1400 
1400 
1403 
1476 
1493 
1583 
1537 
1533 
1533 
1536 
1541 
1543 
1546 
1546 
1553 
1558 
1500 
1564 
1566 
1568 
1578 
1575 
1578 
1579 
1583 
1586 
1503 
1505 

ism 

1999 
1601 

1616 
1609 
1613 
1616 
1616 
1616 
1617 



IbOM. Biith. BmXk. 

A. D. A. D. 

PanlSarpi 1SS8. 1619 

Camden.V. 1551. 1635 

John Fletcher lff?8. 1635 

Bacon 1560-1. 1696 

Sir W. Temple 1096 

Malherbe 1555. 1638 

Kepler^ 1571. 1630 

Davila 1576. 1631 

Drayton 1563. 1631 

Carey ^*... 1633 

Lopez de la Vega 1563. 1635 

Ben JonsOB 1574. 1637 

ManinOpits 1597. 1639 

Massinger 1584. 1640 

Sir John Suckling 1600. 1641 

Galileo 1564. 1649 

ChUUngWorth 1603. 1644 

Grotius 1583. 1645 

TorriceUi 1606. 1647 

DruBunond 15BS. 1649 

DesCartea 1506. 1650 

Inigo Jones 1579. 1653 

Aich. Usher 1580. 1655 

Lovelace 16ia 1658 

Harvey 1569. 1658 

Scarron 1610. 

Pascal 1683. 

Cowley 1618. 1667 

Davenant ^ 1605. 1668 

Molieie 1680. 1673 

Milton 1608. 1674 

Spinoza 1633. 1677 

Barrow 1630. 1678 

Eocbefoueault 1613. 1680 

Butler 1634. 1681 

Comeilto 1606. 1684 

Otway 16ffi. 1685 

Boyle 1636-7. M91 

Puffendorf. 1631. 1604 

Huygens 1689. 1695 

Fontaine 1631. 16U5 

De la Bruyera 1644. 1696 
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lUPORTANT EVENTS. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL VIEW OF IMPORTANT EVENTa 



B.C. 

Ths Pint Olympiad 776 

Ck>minencement of tbe Decen> 

nial Archons at Athens 754 

Foundation of Rome 753 

The Rape of the Sabines 750 

Xth Olympiad 747 

Cominenoenient of tbe Nabonaa- 

sariEra 747 

The first Messenian War 743 

Foundation of Tarentum. ...... 707 

Foundation of Corcyra 703 

XXth Olympiad 700 

The second Afessenian War. ... 685 
Commencement of the Annual 

Archons at Athens 684 

Junction of Babylon and Assy- 
ria by Esarhaddon 681 

Combat of tbe Horatii and Cu- 

riatii 667 

XXXth Olympiad 660 

Foundation of Byzantiom 658 

Foundation of Cjnreni 630 

Establishment of Draco's Laws 

at Athens 623 

XLth Olympiad 690 

Commencement of Necho*8 
Canal between the Nile and 

Red Sea 610 

Destruction of Nineveh 606 

Separation of the Modes and 
Li3rdians in Battle by an 

Eclipse of the Sun 601 

(Newton's Chron. 585.) 
Establishment of the Pythian 

Games . .: 501 

Restoration of the Isthmian 

Games 582 

Lth Olympiad 580 

Restoration of the Nemean 

Games 568 

First Comedy performed at 

Athens 568 

LXth Olympiad 540 

Tragedies first acted at Athens 535 
Conquest of Egypt by Cambyses 5B5 
rhe Temide of Jerusalem fin- 
ished 515 

Restoration of the Democracy 

at Athens 510 

Ezpalsion of the Tarquins, and 
Abolition of Regu Govern- 
ment at Rome 509 

First Alliance between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians .... 508 

LXXth Olympiad 500 

Institution of the Saturnalia at 

Rome 407 

Creation of the first Dictator at 
Rome 496 



B.O. 

First Tribunes of the People 
created at Rome ^4 

Banishment of Ooriolanus 491 

Institution of the QuoBstois at 
Rome 484 

Defeat of the Spartans at Ther- 
mopyte and Balamis 480 

Rebuilding of Athens by Tbe- 
mistocles 47ft 

Foundation of Capua 409 

The third Messenian War 465 

LXXXth Olympiad 460 

Number of iSnbunes at Rome 
increased firom Five to Ten . . 453 

Creation of the Decemvirs at 
Rome 448 

First Sacred War concerning 
tbe Temple of Delphi 448 

Death of Virginia 448 

Institution ^ the Oensorship 
at Rome 437 

Meton's Nineteen Yean* Cyde 
of the Moon 

Commencement of the Pelopon- 
nesian War 431 

XCth Olympiad 490 

Agrarian Law first moved in 
Rome 416 

Athens governed by the Council 
of 400 412 

Conclusion of the Peloponne- 
sianWar 405 

Athens governed by Thirty Ty- 
rants 404 

The Expulsion of tbe Thirty 
Tyrants 401 

Rome taken by the Gauls under 
Brennus 

Cth Olympiad 

Commencement of tbe second 
SacredWar 357 

End of tbe Sacred War 848 

Commencement of tbe War be- 
tween the Romans and 8am- 
nites 843 

CXth Olympiad 810 

Destruction of Thebes by Alex- 
ander 1 

Division of Alexander's Em- 
pire. ••••••••• 

.^ra of the Seteuddn 31S 

Fbundation of Antioch, Edesea, 
andLaodicea 300 

CXXth Olympiad 300 

Athens taken by Demetrius Po- 
lioroetes 896 

The first Division of Time into 
Hours by the Sun-dial of Pa- 
pirineOunor 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS. 



B. C. 

Astronomical ^raof Dionytius 

of Alexandria 285 

Foundation of tbe Alexandrian 

Library %3 

The first Punic War 964 

CXXXtli Olympiad 960 

First Naval Victory of tbe Ro- 
mans over tbe Carthacinians 960 
End of the First Punic War ... 342 
Comedies first acted at Rome . . 340 
Temirie (^ Janus closed for tbe 

first Time after Numa 235 

CXLtta Olympiad 220 

The 8Mond Punic War ........ 218 

End of tbe second Punic War. . 201 

The first Macedonian War 300 

CLth Olympiad 180 

Tbe second Macedonian War. . 171 

Tbe third Punic War 149 

Destruction of Cartbage by the 

Romans 146 

CLXth Olympiad 140 

The Jugurthine War Ill 

CLXXth Olympiad 100 

Cyren6 bequeathed to the Ro- 
mans by Ptolemy Appion. ... 07 
Tbe Social or MarsicWar begins 91 
Botinning of tbe Mitbridatic 

War 89 

Syria reduced to a Roman 

Province 05 

Tbe Catiline Conspiracy de» 

tected 63 

CLXXXtb Olympiad 60 

Pompey , Crassus, and Cesar, tbe 

first IViumvirate 5B 

First Invasion of Cesar in Brit- 
ain 55 

His second Invasion 54 

Tbe iEra of Antioch com- 
mences 49 

The second Triumvirate 43 

Mauritania reduced to a Roman 

Province 33 

End of tbe Commonwealth of 

Rome 31 

CXCth Olympiad SO 

▲. D. 

Birth op oca Savior, Decem- 
ber 25, four Years before tbe 

Common ^ra 4 

Tbe End of the Passover 8 

The Jews banished from Rome 

byTiberius 19 

CCthOlympiad 21 

OCIst Olympiad 25 

End of the Olympiads . . * 26 

Christ crucified 33 

Conversion of St. Paul 36 

The Name of Christians first 
given to the Followers of 

Christ 40 

Caractacus brought in Chains 
to Ruine 51 



A. D 

The first Persecution of the 
Christians 63 

Jerusalem taken and destroyed 
byTitus 70 

Destruction of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii by an Eruption 
of Vesuvius 79 

Agricola's Invasion of Britain 80 

Tbe second Persecution of the 
Christians 93 

Reduction of Dacia to a Roman 
Province 103 

Tbe third Persecution of tbe 
Christians 107 

The fourth Persecution of the 
Christians 113 

Jerusalem rebuilt by Adrian. . . 130 

Tbe Persecutions against tbe 
Christians stopped by Anto- 
ninus 152 

War with the Marcomanni .... 169 

The Saracens defeat the Romans 189 

Fifth Persecution of tbe Chris- 
tians 201 

Tbe Goths receive an annual 
Tribute not to invade Rome . 222 

The sixth Persecution of the 
Christians 235 

The seventh Persecution against 
tbe Christians under Decius . 250 

The eighth Persecution of tbe 
Christians 257 

Period of the Thirty Tyrants . . 258 

The ninth Persecution of tbe 
Christians 273 

Partition of tbe Roman Empire 
between two Emperors and 
two Cffisars 292 

Tenth Persecution of the Chris- 
tians 302 

Christianity tolerated 313 

The first general Council as- 
sembled at Nice 335 

The seat of Empire removed to 
Constantinople 339 

The Empire divided between the 
three Sons of Oonstantine. .. 337 

Council of Rimini held 3S9 

The second general Council held 
at Constantinople 381 

The final Departure of tbe Ro- 
mans from Britain 436 

The third general Council held 
at Ephesus 431 

The Saxons first come to Britain 448 

The fourth general Council of 
Chalcedon 451 

Foundation of Venice 4^ 

Rome taken by Genseric 455 

Paris the Capital of the French 
Dominions 510. 

Introduction of the Computa- 
tion of Time by the Christian 
iEra 516 
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A. D. 

Rome taken by Belisarius 539 

Suppression of tbe Roman 

Consulship 543 

The fifth general Council 555 

Birth of Mohammed 571 

Jerusalem taken by the Per- 
sians 616 

The Alexandrian Library 

burned 640 

Cyprus taken by the Saracens. 648 
The sixth general or CEcumeni- 
cal Council of Constanti- 
nople 680 

Spain conquered by the Sara- 
cens 713 

Fou ndation of Bagdad 762 

Charlemagne puts an End to 
the Kingdom of the Lom- 
bards 774 

The seventh general Council, 

or second of Nice 787 

New Empire of the West 800 

Tlie Saxon Heptarchy united, 

called England 828 

Origin of the Russian Mon- 
archy 839 

The Scots and Picts united un- 
der the Title of Scotland ... 843 
Oxford University founded . . • 886 
Cambridge University founded 915 
Rise of the Republic of Pisa . . 931 
The Danes get Possession of 

England 1013 

Rise of the Guelfs and Ghib- 

-illins 1061 

William the Conqueror begins 

Doomsday Book 1079 

The first Crusade 1096 

Institution of the Knights 

Templars 1118 

llie Canon Law introduced 

into England 1140 

Ttie second Crusade 1147 

Institution of Teutonic Knights 1164 
Conquest of Ireland by Henry 

II 1172 

The third Crusade 1189 

The fourth Crusade 1202 

Establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion 1204 

Magna Charta granted 1215 

The Orders of St. Dominic and 

Francis instituted 1226 

The fifth Crusade 1248 

Deputies of Boroughs first sum- 
' moned to Parliament in Eng- 
land 1264 

Conquest of Wales by Ed- 
ward I 1283 

End of tlie Crusades 1291 

JTlio first Celebration of tlie Ju- 
bilee at Rome 121)3 

The Establishment of theSwis^ 
Republics 1307 



A. O. 

Removal of the Seat of the 

Popes to Avignon 1308 

The Institution of the Order of 

the Garter 1349 

Return of the Popes to Rome. 1377 
Foundation of the University 
of St. Andrew's in Scot- 
land 1411 

Discovery of the Island of Ma- 
deira 1420 

The Court ofSession instituted 

in Scotland 1425 

Rise of the Medici family 1431 

Pragmatic Sanction in France 1439 

Invention of Printing 1440 

Establishment of the Author- 
ity of Lorenzo de Medici . . . 1478 
Discovery of the Cape of Good 

Hope 1487 

Discovery of Hispaniola 1492 

Discovery of America 1492 

Discovery of Brazil 1500 

Discovery of Madagascar 1507 

League of Cambray 1609 

Luther commences the Reform- 
ation 3517 

First Voyage round tlie World 1522 

Treaty of Madrid 1526 

Peace of Cambray 1529 

Reformation in England 1534 

The Council of Trent, which 

continues eighteen Years. . . 1545 
Treaty of Chateau Cambresis. 1559 
The Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew 1572 

The Union of Utrecht 1579 

Discovery of Virginia 1584 

The Spanish Armada destroyed 1588 
Foundation of Dublin Univer- 
sity 1591 

Rebellion of Tyrone in Ireland 1508 
£!nglish East India Company 

established IGOO 

Union of the Crowns of Eng- 
land and Scotland 1603 

Hudson's Bay discovered 1610 

The first Baronets in England 1611 

Foundation of Batavia 1621 

The first English Settlement in 

the West Indies 1625 

The French Academy instituted 1635 

Rebellion in Ireland 1641 

Civil War begins in England . 16^ 
First War l^tweeu the Eng- 
lish and Dutch 1652 

The Royal Society instituted. 1662 

The Second Dutch War 1664 

Great Plague in London 1665 

Fire of London 1666 

Institution of the Academy of 

Sciences in France 1666 

Carolina planted by the Eng- 
lish 1676 

Habeas Corpus Act passed' • • • 1678 
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IMPOETANT EVENTS. 



A. I». 

Foundation of PHenbunh . < . 1704 
OonBUDunation of Um union 
between England and Scot- 
land 1706 

Peace of Utrecht 1714 

Uuadruple Alliance 1718 

Tbe Order of the Bath ineti- 

tated 173S 

Pragmatic Sancti<m 1733 

Peace of Vienna 1738 

Deffeaittve Aliianee between 

Gieat Britain and Pnusia . . 1742 
Alliance between Great Brit- 
ain and Rneaia 1743 

Peace of Aizla-Chepelle 1748 

Foundation of the Academy of 

Scienoee at gtockholm 1750 

The British Museum eetab- 

liibed 1753 

Destruction of Lisbon by an 

Earthquake 1755 

Quebec taken by general 

Woifc 1759 

Montreal and Canada taken by 

the British 1760 

Foundation of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts in Loudon .... 1788 
Commencement of American 

War 1774 

Declaration of American In* 

dependence 1776—1783 

Flench Revolution 1787 

Lewis XVL beheaded 1793 

Rebellion in Ireland 1798 

Bonaparte First Consul 1799 



A. D. 

Union of tbe Irish and Englisb 

Parliaments • 1800 

Insurrection in Dublin 1803 

Bonaparte Emperor 1804 

Abolition of the Slave Trade . 1806 
Divorce of Bonaparte from 

Josephine 180O 

Appointment of tlie Prince of 

Wales to the Regency 1811 

The Burning of Bfoseow 1812 

Bonaparte returns from Russia 1818 
Creation of the Oflice of Vice 
Chancellor of Great Britain 1813 

Abdication of Bonaparte 1814 

A Jubilee Festival, in Celebra- 
tion of Peace, and the Cen- 
tenary of the Houseof Bruns- 
wick 1814 

Congress at Vienna 1814 

Treaty of Peace between l^g- 

land and America 1814 

Bonaparte from Elba takes 

possession of Paris 1815 

Battle of Waterloo 1815 

Commencement of the Revoln- 

tion in Spain 1830 

Death of George III. 1890 

Trial of aueen Caroline 1820 

Death of Napoleon 1881 

Commencement of the Greek 

Revolution 18S1 

Battle of Navarino 1887 

Repeal of the Test Act 1888 

Bill passed for the Emancipa- 
tion of Roman Catholics . . . 18S9 
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INDEX. 



A. 
Abbas the Great, 301. 
Abbaaside Kbaliili, the, 139. 
Abercrombie, Sir Raljih, 347. 
Aboo Beker. 141. 145. 
A boo Tale«b, 140. 
Abraham, 34. 
Acheeans, 34. 81. 
Addicti, 65. 
Adolf, 133. 
Adrian VI.. Pope, 364. 
Ethiopians, 15. 
Africa, 148. 
Agathodes, 76. 
Agcsilaas, 45. 
Affrarian law, 66. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, peace of, 335. 
Alaric, 121. 

Alcazar-quivir, tattle of, 386. 
Alcibiadea, 43. 
Alexander tbe Great, 49. 
Alexander VL, Pope, 357. 
Alexander of Bussia, 351. 
Alexandria, 49. 148. 
Alexius of Constantinople, 307. 
Alfonso X., tbo Wise, king of Cas- 
tile, 849. 
Alfonso of Portuxal, 305. 
Alfred of England, 160. 
Ali, 144. 

Aljubarrota, battle of, 351. 
Allemanni, tbe, 131. 
Alliance, the grand, 311. 
Alliance, the quadruple, 317. 
Almobades, tlw, 305. 
Almoravites, 173. 
Alp Arslan, 180. 
Alva, Duke of, 380. 
America, discovery of, 351. Revolu- 
tionary War, 33B. 
Amptaictyonic Council, 48. 
Amroo, 143. 
Anastatius, 136. 
Andrew IIL of Hungary, 344 
Anglo-Saxons, tbe, u3. 
Angora, battle of, 340. 
Anne, queen of Bngland, 311. 
Annibal, 78. 

Aiitalcidas, peace of, 45. 
AiitiochuB the Great, 80. 
AntigonusGonatus, 51^ 
Antonius, Marcus, U8. 
Autoninu8, Marcus Aurelius, 106. 
Antoninus the Pious, 106. 
AptHus aaudius, 68. 
Apulia, Duke of, 179. 
Arabia, 34. 173. Khaiifs of, 363. 
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Archon, creation of, 38. 

Ardeshir, 139. 

Aristides, 41. 

Armenia, 55. 

Aragon, Kings of, 363. 

Arsaoides, 57. 

Artaxerxes I., 31. 

Artaxerxes II., 33. 

Asdrubal, 78. 

Assassins, society of, 175. 213. 

Assyria, 30. 

Astolfo, 154. 

Astyages, 39. 

Athens, 37. 41. 40. 88. 

AtUla, 133. 

Augsburg, recess of, 5ST0. 

Augustus, title of, 113. 

Augustus (vid. Octavianus), 101. 

Aureliau, successor to Claudius, 111. 

Authar, king of the Lombards, 151. 

Avitus, 135. 

Ayesha, wife of Mohammed, 144. 

Azineourt, battle of, 338. 

B. 

Babylon, 30. 

Bactria, 19. 

Baliol of Scotland, 340. 

Bannockburn, battle of. S4L 

Basil I., dynasty of, 173. 

Barcelona, Count of, 177. 

Battle of MiiraUion, 31. 40. 

Cunaxa, 33. 

Platca, 41. 

Leuctra, 46. 

Mantinea, 47. 

Chseronea, 48. 88. 

Granicus, 49. 

Issus and Arbela, ib, 

Ipsus, 51. 

Allia, 71. 

iBgatian Islands, 77. 

Trebia, 78. 

Trasiniene, ib. 

Cannse, ib. 

Pharsalia, 96. 

Philippi, 09. 

Actium, 100. 

Chalons, 134. 

Ziilpich, 131. 

Beder, 143. 

Cadesia. 147. 

Xeres, 150. 

Tours, 151. 

Fontenoy, 163, 334 

Hastings, 170. 
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Battle of Legnano, 197. 
Eve8liaiii«903L 
Hmtss de ToloM, 905. 
Ourique, ib. 
Woltotadt, 31S. 
Meloria, S1& 
Morgarten, SS4. 
BoBWorth, 234. 
Crecy, 336 
Poitien, ib. 
Axincourt, 338. 
Bannockbuni, 94L 
NicopoU8,34& 
Varna, 346. 
Belgrade, 347. 
Angora, 848. 
Navarrete, 349. 
AlJubarrota, 351. 
Marignano, 363. 
Favia, 364. 
OeriflolBB, 968. 
/ Flodden, 870. 
M ohaes, 374. 
8t. auintin, 87& 
JamacS77. 
CoutraSfSTB. 
Ivry, ib. ^ 

Alcazar-quivir, 386. 
Bttitenlbld,391.894. 
Ltitaen, 893. 
NonUingen, 393. 894. 
NaMby, 300. 
Senefib, 306. 
Boyne, 310. 
Aughrim, ib. 
Blenheim, 318. 
Bamilliefl, ib. 
Almanza, 313. 
Malplaquet, ih. 
Narva, 315. 
Paltowa, 316r 
Dettingen, 333. 
Culloden, 335. 
Minden, 337. 
Neer-Winden, 343. 
Lodl, 344. 
Bivoli, ib. 
Marengo, 346. 
Hobenlinden, lib 
Trafalgar, 347. 
Aiutenitz, ib. 
Jena, 348. 
Friediand, ib. 
Vimeiro, 349. 
Aspern, ib. 
Wagram, ib. 
Talavera,3S0. 
Albuera, ib» 
Salamanca, ib, 
Borodino, 351. 
Leipei^, ib. 
Vittona, ib. 
New-Orleans, 356. 
Waterloo, 353. 
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Becket, Thomas &, 303. 
Beder, battle of, 143. 
Belgrade, battle of. 347. 
BelisariuB, 139. 137. 
Benedict XI., 314. 
Bitbynia, 53. 
Blenheim, battle of, 313. 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, 344. 
Bonaparte, Joseph and Louis, 34& 
Bonaparte, Jerome, 348. 
Boniface VIII.. Pope, 313. 
Bretigni, peace of, 337. 
BriBBOt, 341. 
Britain, 04. 105. ■ 
Brace, Robert, 340. 
Brutus, 96. 
Burgundians, 130. 
Burgundy, Duke of, 335. 
Bysantine empire, I3& 

C. 

Coepio, 86. 

Calmar, union of, 843. 

Cambray, league of, 358. 

Cambray, peace of, 366. 

Cambjrses, 30. 

Camillus, 70. 

Campo Formio, peace of, 345 

Canute (Knut), 170. 

Caracalla, 106. 

Carinas, 111. 

Carthage, 5a 77. 8L 

Cams, 111. 

Cassander, 51. 

Cassius, Spurius, 66. 

Cassius and Brutus, 9S. 

Castile, kings of, 363. 

Catiline, 93: 

Catherine I. of Russia, 316. 

Catherine II., 330. 

Cato, 93. 

Caius Caligula, 108. 

C/flBsar, ox. tf4. Vc. 

Cesar, title of, 112. 

Chaldeans, 31. 

Chalons, battle of, 134. 

Charlemagne, 153. 

Charles Martel, 151. 

Charles I. of England, 299. 

CharlesJI. of England, 303. 

Charles Edward, tlie Pretender, 335 

Charles V. and VI. of France, 227 

337. 
Charles Vtl. of France, 388. 
Charles VIII. of France, 239. 
Charles IX. of France, 8Z6. 
Charles of Anjou, 220. 
Charles HI. of Hnnganr,397. 
Charles II. of Naples, SSO. 
Charles XII. of Sweden, 315. 
Chateau Cambresia. peace of, 275 
China, 16. Dynasties of, 336. 
Cbiugis Khan, 211. 
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Christ, 103. 

Christian 11. of Denmark, 313. 

Christianity, corruption of, 114. 

Cicero, M. Tollius, 92. 

Cimbri, 85. 

Cincinnatus, 69. 

Clarendon, constitutions of, 902. 

Claudius, Emperor, 103. 

Clement III., Pope, 208. 

Clement V., Pope, 214. 

Clement VII., Pope, 265. 272. 

Clement XIII. and XIV., Popes, 329. 

Cleopatra, 58. 9^. 100. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, 333. 

Clive, Colonel, 336. 

Clusium, battle of» 78. 

Coligni, 276. 

Columbus, Christophef, 251. 

Commodus, 107. 

Conon, 45. 

Conrad- of Swabia, 196. 

Constantino the Great, 113. 

Constantino II., 116. 

Constantinople, 152. 158. 17L 207. 

Constantius, 113. 

Coutras, battle of, 278. 

Crassus, 57, 92. 

Crecy, battle of, 236. 

Crespi, peace of, 968. 

CritolauB, 82. 

Croesus, 30. ' - 

Cromwell, 302. 

Crusades, 191. 206. 

Cyrus, 29. 

D. 
Dandolo, Henry, doge of Venice, 

219. 
Danes, or Northmen, 165. 170l 
Darius Hystaspes, 30. 
Darius Codomanus, 32. 49. 
David, 27. 

David, son of Robert Bruce, 249. 
Daza, 113. 
Decemvirs, 67. 
Decius, 75. 

Decius, successor of Philip, 110. 
Dejoces, 29. 
Demetrius, 51. 

Denmark, 164. 243. 973. Kings of, 
364. 

Demosthenes, 43. 

Dermot, RTMunoneh, 904. 

Dettingen, battle of, 323. 

Dictaton^p, 64. 

Dido, 5a 

Diocletian, 112. 

Dionysius of Syraciue, 59. 76. 

Domitian, 105. 

Domnina, 120. 

Dorian migration, 35. 

Draco, 38. 

Duillius, 77. 

Dumouriez,342. 



East, the, Emperors of, 362. 
East-Goths, 128. 
Edward I. of England, 230. 240. 
Edward II. and III. of England, 

226. 230. 235. 
Edward IV. of England, 233. 
Edward V. of England, 233. 
Edward VI. of England, 270. 
Egbert of England, 169. 
Egypt, 21. 57. 147. Kings of, 260. 
Elagabalus, 108. 
Elizabeth of Sngland, 275. 281. 
Emperors of ROme, 101. 103. 105. 
England, 153. 158. 169. 186. 201. 230. 

235. 270. 284. 296. 303. 310. 316. 325. 

Kings of, 365. 
Epaminondas,'-46. 
Ephori, 37. 
Ephesus, 136. 
Europe, 254. 

P. 

Fabian gens, 69. 

Ferdinand I. of Aragon, 250. 

Feudal system, 156. 

Flavian family, 104. 

Flodden, battle of, 279. 

Florence, 217. 

France, 150. 166. 185. 900. 924. 935. 

256.275.295. Kings of; 365. 
Francis L, 263. 268. 
Francis IL of France, 975. 
Franconia, house of, 185. 
Franks, the, 132. 156. 
Frederic I. (Barbarossa), 19& 209; 
Frederic !!• of Germany, 199. 
Frederic, elector of Saxony, 263. 
Frederic II. of Prussia, 321. 
French Revolution, 341. 
Fronde, the, 302. 
Fulvia, wif^ of Antonius, 99. 

O. 

Gage, General, 332. 
Galba, 103. 
Gallienus, 110. 
Gasnevides, 176. 
Gauls, 70. 78. 
Genoa, 218. 

Germany. 153. 166. 185. 197. 9S9. 956. 
966. 968.987. 90a Emperors of, 365. 
Genseric, ISS, 
Godfirey of Bouillon, 192. 
Gondebald, 131. 
Gordian III., 109. 
Gorm the Old, 164. 
Goths, 120. 
Gotho-Germans, 127. 
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jGnecbiw, 84. 

Oranada, conquest of, S50. 

Greeoe,33. 

Gregory I., Pope, 151. 

Gregory 11., Pope, 153. 

Gregory VII., Pope, 189. 186. 

QaeTft and Ghibiflins, 217. 

Guiae, Duke of, 878. 

GuBtavtta Adolpbua, S91. 

Ouatavua Vasa, 973. 

Quatavua III., 330. 

H. 

Hadrian, 106. 

Hardicanute, 170. 

Harmodios and Arifltogeiton, 99. 

Harold, 170. 

Harold, Fair-bair, 161. 

Haroon^er-Raaiieed, 160. 

Henry I. of England, 167. 

Henry IL of England, 900. 801 

Henry III. of England, 903. 

Heniy IV. of England, 831. 837. 

Henry V. and VI. of England, 238. 

837. 
Henry VII. of England, 255. 
Henry VHL of SUigland, 961. 963. 

830. 
Henry n. of Fraaoe, 900. 875. 
Henry III. of France, S7& 
Henry IV. of ^tenee, 879. 
Umuy L (tbfi Fowler) of Genuany, 

Henry n. and IIL of Germany, 185. 

Henry IV. of Germany, 188. 185. 

Henry V. of Germany, 185. 

Heniy VL of Germany, 199. 

Henry VII. of Germany, 888. 

Heraeliufl, 13& 

Hemidaaa, 66. 

Iferod,57. 

Hemli, tbe, 196. 

Hildebrandl Arehdeacon Of Rone, 

188. 
Hippiai aiiA Hippardraa, 39. 
Hippodrome, Uue and green fac* 

tiona of, 135. 
Holland, 300. 
Holy war, 48. 
Honoriua, 188. 
Howe, General, 338. 
Hungary, 844. 
Hungaiiana, tbe, 163. 
Hanneric, 183. 
Huna,tlie,119. 
HniB, the BeftoiMr, 817. 
Hyder All, 337. 

I. 

t 

niyrians, 77. 

India, 18. 335. 

India, discovery of a paaaageto, 853. 



Innocent III., Pqpe, 193. 

Ireland, 904. 

Ireland, Union of, 346. 

lamail, 260. 

Israel. 94. Kings of, 959. 

Italians, 87. 

lUly, 153. 166. 178. IPl. 184. 193. 196. 

9ia 217. «». 857. 871. 9B8. 998. 
Ivry, battle of, 898. 

J. 

James VL of Scotland, 900. 

James II. of England, 307. 

Janus, temple of, 101. 

Jamac, battle of, 977. 

Jason of Pbere, 47. 

Jerome of Prague, 917. 

Jerusalem, 138. 

Jesus Cbrist, 103. 

Jesuits, 339. 

Jews. 104. 143. 

Joan of Arc, 930. 

Joanna I. and II. of Naples, 5E8L 

John of England, 909. 

John XXII., Pope, 215. 

John HI.. Don, of Portngal, 971. 

Judah, Kings of, 259. 

Judea,5& Kings of, 960. 

Jugurtha, 85. 

Julian, 117. 

Julius II., Pope, 358. 

Justin, 136. 

Justin II., 137. 

Justinian, 13& 

R. 

Kelts, 71. 

Kerreem Khan of Persia, 338. 

Khadijafa, wilb of M<diammed, 14& 

Kbaled. 143. 

KbaUfih 144. 
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